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FOREWORD 


I have been honoured with the request to write 
a short foreword to this succinct and elegant survey 
of India’s economic progress. The author has pre¬ 
sented the broad features of development in agricul¬ 
ture and irrigation, in rural finance, tenancj' and 
industrial production. He is both accurate, and 
discriminative in the use of his sources and materials 
and has never permitted the details of the stages to 
obscure the broad-march of economic development, 
ihe book, however, is not merely economic history, 
it a.so enters systematically into the present features 
°t the economic situation and pleads for a correction 
l°ife e ec s an d distortions in each sector of economic 

tri? Hi at conviction has gained ground in the coun- 

creasi^W n agnC , ulture wiU have to fight an in- 
creasing]y severe and even a losing battle in the face 

ero a s?oLTnd a Te g r ° u lllat i i0n, i dUe t0 defore station and 
«l irrigation. Tho difficulties of the agdcuZrS 

nes “cod the"! aggr , ava 1 W b 3’ agricultural 8 indebted. 

mid the laws ol inheritance. A rapid iuilnstri-. 

■5 "*» the “f« pl«* fur, on the basis’of 
the situation^ 16 1606,11 torifi P ° )ic 5'- »eel 

exportea ar mushns eU wh°ich ile i el8l, ’' 6enth ceDtur . v tndia 

annual r^ort of rntton T ru P ees ; The total 

cstimateu at about n -m* 00 ^ 8 ^ rom has been 

market extendprf tv lld musof sq. yds. India’s clotli- 
IheEast to South i^ndo-China and Moluccas in 

in the West anr? d Africa > .%'Pt and Europe 
the islands ’of th P y 0 *?. Central Asia in the North to 
indiJKiS aniS Indla . n , 0ceanin South. Her 
her to become ,rnr P erci al hegemony which enabled 
is one of ttm l 1 ® sin ,h °f the world’s gold and silver 

outstanding facts in the world’s econo- 
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mic history. But economic history, like political 
history, has its ebb and flow, and today we have not 
merely lost our industrial supremacy but we have be¬ 
come industrially dependent and are now being even de¬ 
industrialised, the proportion of the population enga¬ 
ged in industries to the total population showing a 
decrease in the recent decades. The author has made 
out an excellent case for the development of orga¬ 
nised industries. Besides restoring the economic 
balance, industrialisation promotes progress minded¬ 
ness in the people, and without progress-mindedness 
there cannot be discoveries and inventions, which 
once gave to India’s technical arts their world-wide 
celebrity. 

Prof. Srivastava’s book will be useful not only 
for graduate.and post-graduate students in Econo¬ 
mics and Commerce but also for the general reader 
interested in India’s social and economic advance. I 
commend it for their careful and profitable reading. 


University of Lucknow. 


Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 
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K. P. Bhatnagar, the Dean of Faculty of Commerce 

S H 1VerSi f ty, P° S - Bhatn 4ar of the local 

. D. College, to Prof. K. L. Govil of the Allahabad 

University, and to Prof. Baljit Singh, my colWue 
or their kind words of encouragement and advice in 
Preparation J am confident the book will be 

ound useful both by the teachers and students of 

the subject and by the general public interested in 
the economic development of the country. 


D.A.V. College, 

Kanpur. 

24th September, 1941. C. P■ SRIVASTAVA. 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 
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The book has been thoroughly revised and recast. 
Two new chapters on the ‘‘Effects of Physical and 
Social Environments on Economic Development,” 
one on ‘Resources in Materials as bases of Industria¬ 
lisation’ together with the effects of Partition of the 
Country into theDominions of India and Pakistan, and 
another on “Our Food Problem” have been added to 
the book. The findings and recommendations of the 
Gadgil Sub Committee and the Saraiya Committee on 
Co-operative Planning, the various power projects 
and schemes of irrigation and navigation as proposed 
by the Central Inland Waterways, Irrigation and 
Navigation Commission, and the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the Food Grains Policy Committee, 
and the amendments to the U.P. Tenancy Legislation 
etc. have been dealt with at their proper places to 
make the present volume as up-to-date as possible. 

With the addition of these new chapters the book 
has been split up into two parts. The second volume 
dealing with Industries, Trade, Tariffs and Fiscal 
Policy, Transport and Labour Problems will be 
shortly published. 


Kanpur, 

22nd February, 1949. 


C. P. SRIVASTAVA. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


It is gratifying to note that the fourth edition of 
the book has been finished so quickly. I have taken 
the opportunity to revise and enlarge the book and 
to make the matter most up-to-date. The suggestions 
from educationists and teachers of the subject to 
improve the book from the States have been incorpo¬ 
rated. A new chapter on the much vexed question 
of Abolition of Zamindaries and land reforms measur¬ 
es enacted by the various States has been added. The 
volume in its present form admirably meets the 
requirements of graduate and post-graduate classes 
in Economics and Commerce and of the teachers of 
the subject. I am confident the students and teachers 

alike will continue to extend their patronage as 
before. n 


Kanp u r. 

27th August, 1951. A SRIVASTAVA. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

INTRODUCTORY 

CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

Economic Development or Economic History 
deals with the growth of the economic institutions 
of a country and studies the evolution of its material 
progress. It takes into account that aspect of the 
national life which has to do with the ways and 
means adopted by the people for their material pros¬ 
perity, and discusses other aspects of their life only 
m so far as they have a bearing on their economic 
outlook and economic organization. 

The economic evolution of a community is very 
profoundly influenced by its physical and social 
environments. The two important factors which 
determine the economic development of a country 
are the free gifts of nature and man. The contour, 
he climate, the geographical location, the character 
°t the soil and the subsoil, and the flora and fauna 
of a country have a very powerful effect on its eco¬ 
nomic development. Similarly, the quantity and the 
quality of the population, its racial peculiarities, its 
social and religious institutions, its legal and political 
systems and the system of public health, sanitation 
ari education exercise a controlling influence on its 
economic prosperity. It has been noticed that people 
he midst of the bounteous gifts of nature remain 
ac v\yard economically because they have failed to 

fa u 01 ^ r ^ c k natural surroundings. Of these two 
a e ors of economic development, man is the active 

and, therefore, of greater importance. A com- 
‘ f 011 the free gifts of nature and the qualities 
4.1 peculiarities of the populations brings outvQlearly 
undamental difference in the economic outlook 
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and prosperity of England and India. In our country 
we have failed to take the fullest and the best advan¬ 
tage of our rich natural environment and it has be¬ 
come a truism to say that “India is a rich country 
inhabited by the poor.” A study of the following 
pages will bring out clearly the reasons for this para¬ 
doxical statement. 


Land i.e., the sum total of the elements and forces 
supplied by nature freely and voluntarily to aid man 
in the production of wealth, is the basis of all econo¬ 
mic and material prosperity. It is the primary factor 
of production and supplies man with food, clothing 
and shelter, with the raw materials of industry and 
the motive forces to propel machinery, with metals 
and minerals and with heat, light and warmth. In 
fact the physical environment of a country deter¬ 
mines to a very great extent the density and distri¬ 
bution of population, the occupations of the people, 
the primary products, the dress and the mode of liv¬ 
ing of the people, and last, but not the least in impor¬ 
tance, their outlook on life. A historian or a phi¬ 
losopher may exaggerate the influence exerted by’ the 
natural environment of a country on its political, 
literary and artistic evolution, but it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of natural resources to 
its economic development. It forms the basis of the 
entire economic activity of man, determines the 
nature of production, the character and extent of its ' 
flora and fauna, and influences substantially the cha¬ 
racter of its people. However, while the natural 


environment moulds all other living things, man 
can modify his environment to some extent, and 
his power to do so depends upon the growth and 
spread of knowledge and technique and the com¬ 
mand which he can exercise through science over 
the forces of nature. In the primitive stages of 
economic life, Nature’s gifts are everything for the 
support of man, but as he advances in civilisation, he 
gradually shakes off his extreme dependence on the 

1. Jathar & Beri; Indian Eco. Vol. I p. 37. 
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bounty of nature. But even in the highest stages of 
economic life natural resources are of fundamental 
importance. England , foi example, owes her indust- 

^ a i 11... i.. .. ..ii i * no small measure 

to her favourable geographical location in the centre 

?. the , land hemisphere, to the insularity of her posi- 

tion, to her bracing climate, to her indented coastline 

and natural harbours, her navigable rivers and fertile 

soil and to the close proximity of her iron and coal 

nines. Similar^, the agricultural prosperity of the 

lndo-Gangetic plains is the result of natural gifts— 

tbe wide expanse of level and fertile lands, the 

numerous nvers that deposit rich silt in their valleys 

nrn Y| ln flo ? d ’. the : facilities for irrigation that they 
provide and the helpful climate that they enjoy 

now* h ° w .e ver > a limit to the control of man over 

he must de Pend upon her gifts 
in land and water, m air and light and heat.” 2 

ar/nl *!S- ph 7 S - Cal environme nt, climatic conditions 
econoT^.i m P 0rta ? ce - Tha ir control on the 
har lv o n a ° 1G f and , occu Pations of man can 

haidly be overemphasized. The physique the mode 

a s the floraT r + d llUbitS ’ i he food and raw materi¬ 
al rirofi np q an «. u ? a > and national temperament 

tio^'of ecoaomfcTfS’- Wi l de £ ealil ?S with fouuda- 

wherewithal of life and ™^ ? securing the bare 

accumulatea^^’oT^^r^TiL 1 ! 10 

K:Sis tr ~ifSC" 

lethargy scarcelv anv nof e . aer . vates an d lulls into 

2. Marshall: Prin^puT^l^^j^T^ -- 
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purposes. Although we have had civilisation in hot 
countries, the real home of the greatest economic 
progress has always been in the temperate zones, 
where man is goaded out of his natural laxness by 
the prick of want, and lured on to effort by the hope 
of reward.” Not only this, the alternations of heat 
and cold exercise a great influence and determine 
the nature and quality of the product, and influence 
the capacity of the population for hard, continuous 
and strenuous work. The sufficiencj 7 or otherwise 
of sunshine and moisture also determines the fores¬ 
try conditions and the economic utility of the rivers. 
But in a semi-arid region the regular and laborious 
contest with an unbountiful nature will create in the 
individual a spirit of self-reliance, independence, 
initiative and enterprise. Thus, climate is greatly 
responsible for national temperament and character. 

The British Isles lie in the north-west of Europe 
between 50° and 60° N. latitudes. England therefore 
lies in the temperate zone, and, as such, she enjoys 
an equable and mild climate. This is favourable to 
hard and continuous work throughout the year and, 
on account of this regularity of work and its conti¬ 
nuity, the efficiency of the labour force of England is 
very great. The bracing and salubrious climate of 
the islands stimulates active exertion, its comparative 
mildness in winter causes little or no interruption of 
labour in any part of the countrj", except in agricul¬ 
ture, and its relative freedom from heavy snow falls 
does not hinder communications; and it seems to be 
unfavourable to fungi and insects which cause pesti¬ 
lence to the crops. It has a very bracing effect on the 
health of the people, and on their physique. The re¬ 
latively longer span of life and the lower death rate 
of England, as compared to India, are partly the result 
of.its climate. The niggardliness of nature as com¬ 
pared to the tropical and sub-tropical belts is also a 
boon in disguise. It goads the Englisman to a vigo¬ 
rous attack on nature, makes him enterprising and 
adventurous, thrifty and industrious. Sheer necessi- 
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ty compels him to plan the bold mastery of nature 
and makes him self-reliant in thought and character: 

Similarly, we find in India that the vagaries of the 
monsoon, the unequal distribution and inconstancy 
of the ram with differences in humidity, have most 
powerfully, influenced vegetation. The production 
of jutem Bengal of tea in Assam, of wheat in the 
the Punjab and the U.P., of rice in Bengal, Bihar, thp 
eastern districts of U.P. and the coastal strips and of 
sugarcane m Bihar and U.P., is largely determined 
by climatic conditions. India lies in the tropical and 
subtropical belt and has a variety of climate in the 
different parts. There are usually three seasons—hot 
rainy and.cold; this, while very favourable to agricul¬ 
ture, also interferes with the continuity of work to 
some extent. It is impossible to carry on work on the 
arms m the scorching heat of the sun in summer or 
m torrential rains in the wet season. The humid 
weather during the monsoon engenders lassitude 
and lethargy, makes us stay at home, and lack of 

regularity and constancy in work spells inefficiencv 
m our labour force. J 

Our climatic conditions—the scorching heat of 
the summer followed by the copious rains—cause a 
mushroom growth of mosquitoes, insects and fungi, 
vhich play havoc with both vegetable and animal life 
and cause substantial economic losses to the country. 
V ur vitality and stamina are sapped by a host of epi¬ 
demic and endemic diseases. The extreme depen¬ 
dence of our parent industry—agriculture—on the 
vagaries of the monsoons renders it a very precarious 
industry and makes it a virtual “gamble in rains.” 
Uur climate is also responsible to some extent for our 
digh death-rate and for our shorter span of life. 

The greatest influence of the natural environ¬ 
ment m India is to be seen, however, on the character 
, . ler P eo ple. _ It has made them imitative without 
^ddisitive. Relatively to the Western peoples, 
y lack in self-confidence, industry and enterprise, 
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and in effective action and decision. The wide ex¬ 
panse of the country and violent manifestation of 
natural phenomena produce an awe and a depen¬ 
dence on nature that are the parents of the almost 
universal trust in destiny and luck. The big moun¬ 
tains and rivers of the country impress upon them 
the awfulness of nature and their own insignificance 
and impotence in the face of nature, which results 
in 2 improvidence and inertia. They lack in initia¬ 
tive and enterprise and have a passive outlook on 
life rather than that verve and energy, which have 
contributed in no small degree to the material pro¬ 
gress of England. However, this sweeping generalisa¬ 
tion and condemnation of our national character by 
the western writers is not borne out by our past 
achievements not only in the domain of arts and 
crafts but also in science, philosophy, mathematics, 
industrial arts, ship-building and colonisation. There 
is-no latent, inherent, natural defect in our natio¬ 
nal character which precludes us from material 
advancement and prosperity. There is nothing in 
our character which is irremovable. India was fam¬ 
ous for the wealth of her rulers and for the high 
artistic skill and workmanship of her craftsmen even 
before the Christian era. Even at a much later period 
when traders from the West made their first appear¬ 
ance in India, the industrial development of this 
country was at any rate not inferior to that of the 
more advanced European nations. 3 In fact our 
ancestors were very enterprising and adventurous. 
They were great ship-builders and colonisers. They 
had colonised Bali, Java, Sumatra and other impor¬ 
tant islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

While climate influences the earth’s surface and 
in various ways controls the economic activities of 
man, geological formation plays an important role in 
the economic development of a country. In the first 
place, we have the fundamental fact of altitude which 
explains the variety of climate, of vegetation , of all 

3. Industrial Commission 1916. ‘ _ 
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natural products in the different provinces of India, 
in the second place, the chemical and physical pro¬ 
perties of the soil determine its original fertility 
upon which the productiveness of an area for any 
,7°P primarily depends. But even more important 
m.an surface of the Earth is what lies beneath it. 
I he subsoil and its richness in mineral deposit exerts 
a commanding influence. In ancient times copper 
and tin were important factors in the advancement 
of civilisation. Even today, with a highly evolved 
system of exchange, the existence of copper, tin, iron 
coaJ gold, silver, lead, diamond, and oilfields is one 

oi the chief factors in the economic development of 
any country. 1 


£ rr Q <J h Y n< i UStri ? 1 su P rema cy of England rests to a 
great extent on the close proximity of her iron and 

la a * . e P° slts which are very good in quality and 
large m quantity, while the industrial backwardness 

inc ! Ia ma y be ascribed, among other reasons, to 

Y/ bse r Ce of well-distributed coal deposits of a 

pod quality and the distance of iron deposits, even 

rmi Ce ?i re f- Where Coal is found , from them. The out- 
Lni Coal Y 68 not exceed 1% of the world’s 

°f iron ore hardly reaches a two-hun- 

snhYu Y rt ' If a country is rich both in its soil and 
in *V™ economic prosperity is based on very firm 
oundations, as m the case of the U.S.A. 

character and extent of the vegetable and ani- 

JS? life depend upon the climatic and geological con- 

wp!Y S ‘ . Indm produces a very large quantity of 

inmT r riCe ’ P u]ses > millets, sugar, oilseeds, cotton, 
“, r ’ . acco, tea and coffee, etc. Agriculture is her 

L, m ! e . r industry, and this is chiefly due to the rich 
in* I ia j n 01 of . tbe riverine northern and coastal pla- 
Th and “^ ht y rivers and irrigation facilities, 
oi nLm a Y am 80me of tbe world’s highest densities 
un? rSY atl0n ‘ In ttie ludo-Gangetic plains, on acco- 
to „ ? e 8m ooth and clayey surface, it is very easy 
exn S - ruc t rails_and roads and canals but it is very 
P sive to maintain them; while in the Deccan 
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plateau, on account of the hilly and rugged surface, 
it is very difficult to build and layout roads and 
canals, but the cost of maintenance is less as compa^ 
red to the northern plains. On the other hand, the 
rivers of the north usually flow very slowly and form 
deltas, hence they are very useful for irrigation and 
navigation by small boats and steamers to long dis¬ 
tances; but the rivers of the Deccan flow into deep 
cut gorges very swiftly, forming cataracts, and get 
shrivelled up or dried in the summer. Hence, they 
are neither navigable nor very useful for irrigation 
except near their deltas in the eastern coastal strips. 
The rivers of the north are perennial as they are fed 
by the Himalayan snows in the summer. They are 
usually flooded in the rainy season and, while they 
thus occasionally destroy the crops, they leave be¬ 
hind very rich deposit of silt and renew the soil and 
thus make it very alluvial, porous, and productive. 
In fact, if the Himalayas had not been there, the 
whole of northern India would have been a desert. 
They deflect the monsoons and cause them to yield 
rain to the plains, prevent them from going beyond 
India and protect it from the northerly cold bleak 
and dry winds. Not only this, they abound in ever¬ 
green forests and provide an immense quantity of 
timber for constructional purposes, slippers for rail¬ 
ways, and are responsible for a number of forest 
industries. 

In England the area occupied by unproductive 
hills and moors is very small and more than three- 
fourths of the entire area of land is under crops or 
grass or fallow. Only 4*% of the surface is occupied by 
forests or woods. The hills and mountains of England 
are mostly in the north and west, but they are also fit 
for sheep pastures. The population in this area is very 
scanty, except in those areas where manufactures are 
carried on. The southeast, covered with chalk hills 
and downs, has a very poor soil for agriculture. But 
these high grounds do not interfere with the facili¬ 
ties for locomotion because they are not a continuous 
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chain. On all sides there flow down from the hills 

W 1 V 1 ? 11 are navigable to a greater or less length. 
low lying central and eastern plains are watered 

rrvL on S er an d slowly moving rivers with estuaries 

Ja” eas . l] y navigable. These plains consti- 
tute the rich farming areas.of the country. The utili- 

/ 01 tae , se nvers for navigation has been further in- 
leased by a network of canals, whose construction 
is not very much interfered with by these hills. They 
nave thus been very important in the development 
■ -^nglish industry and commerce. They are espe- 
lally important for the carriage of bulky goods like 
mineral. England is, however, able to produce food 
only for a part of the year and for the rest she has 
epend on foreign supplies, whereas, India nor- 
ay produces food not only for herself but exports 
c aige quantity of foodstuffs and other primary pro¬ 
ducts to foreign countries*...However, England is 
eiy rich m her subsoil wealth, especially in coal 
on, lead, copper and tin which are found in her 
mountainous or elevated regions. Coal is found in 
, e greatest abundance in the north-west and it has 
een the principal foundation of her great industrial 
and commercial development. 

7«cha produces annually an average of twenty 
illion tons of coal. It is of a poor quality and is 

fin l v ?jy even ly distributed. Bombay, for example 
anas if more advantageous to import coal from the 

■ Vlace of Natal in South Africa than to import it 
om the Gondwana districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

of ^, a S ° P ro< f uces iron and has a virtual monopoly 
I ,. an £^ nese and mica and produces a large quanti- 
So^n° S a - m ’ cement an d saltpetre and pottery clays, 
doffn® g ° ^ 1S also found in Mysore but she is very 
cool 1 ? l P etr °i eu m. However, the deficiency in 
marlo 11 ^ ? , er sources °f motive power is more than 
electr; U ^+ ^ aer Vast y e . sources in white coal, that is, 
Unnunn i opportunities for generating which are 
—paral leled m the Himalayas and the Western 

has been true of Indja prior to the Partition of the country. 
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Ghats. But, so far the initial cost of outlay and the 
seasonal character of the rainfall have stood in the 
way of its being fully utilized. Recently, however, 
rapid strides have been made in this behalf. The 
mineral deposits of the country are adequate for 
most of the so-called ‘Key’ industries, except for those 
that require vanadium, nickel and molybdenum 4 . 

Lastly, we have to take into account the geog¬ 
raphical location, which is an important factor when 
commerce has developed. The nearness to sea, the 
possession of safe, ample and commodious harbours 
and ports, navigable rivers and an indented coast¬ 
line with a central position have been of signal im¬ 
portance in the maritime supremacy and the econo¬ 
mic development of countries. For the purposes of 
commerce and trade India is favourably situated. She 
possesses a coastline of over 5,000 miles and is situat¬ 
ed in the middle of the continent of Asia, and almost 
at the centre of the eastern hemisphere. Most of her 
large rivers are navigable for great distances. Sea- 
routes radiate in all directions to all the continents 
and on the North-west frontiers caravan routes co- 
. nnect her with the Iranian plateau. But she suffers 
from one serious defect: the coastline except on her 
western sea board is very regular and unindented 
and there is a paucity of natural harbours. The only 
important harbours are Karachi,* Bombay, and Goa* 
on the west coast; and Madras, Vizagapatam, Cal¬ 
cutta, and Chittagong* on the east. This is why six- 
sevenths of the foreign trade of the country is" con¬ 
fined to the five ports of.-Karachi,* Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta and Rangoon.* This deficiency can be re¬ 
medied by dredging but it involves a verv heavv 
initial outlay. 

On the other hand, England is much better situat- 
ed with regard to commerce and shipping. She is in 
the centre of the land hemisphere, is an island hav¬ 
ing a large number of natural harbours, her rivers, 
unlike that of our country, form estu aries and, there- 

4. Industrial Commission 1916. 'Now these are outside the Indian Dominion. 
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fore, are navigable for long distances, her coast line 
is so much indented that there is hardly any place 
which is far away from the sea. The abundance of 
these natural harbours and navigable rivers has 
made sea-life an innate habit of the people and has 
fostered commercial intercourse with all parts of the 
country and abroad and provided accommodation 
lor shipping. Even the composition of the Eno-]i s h 
nation has encouraged a sea-faring spirit The 
successive invasion of the Romans, the Saxons, the 
ilanes, and the Normans, and their subsequent assimi¬ 
lation with the natives, has led to the growth of the 
sea-life and commercial enterprise, because these 
races were great sailors and navigators. 

This broad survey of our physical environment 
brings out clearly that our country abounds in rich 
natural resources (vegetable, animal, mineral and 
power resources). What is needed is initiative, enter¬ 
prise, business skill, capital, and government co-ope¬ 
ration to rouse and exploit the dormant possibilities 
of material advancement. Nature has been in fact 
very bountiful in bestowing her gifts lavishly, but 
inan has failed to play his part. It is no wonder that 
be country is so rich but the people are so poor. As 

Justice Ranade, that shrewd and enthusiastic advo¬ 
cate of industrialism and the father of Indian Econo- 
baics, put it “Natural aptitude, undeveloped and 
unlimited resources, peace and order, the whole 
world open to us, our marvellous situation as the 
naporium of all A.sia—these priceless advantages 
,1. secure success, if we endeavour to deserve it by 

striving for it.” 


• fl ^- er Physical environment has been “of immense 
bence on the destinies of England , Her position 
as far on th e outskirts of the world as it was known 
a ancien t aud mediaeval times and England played 
no ° r *. es P on dingly inconspicuous part during those 

sin 10< ik ^ n _the habitable world as it has been known 
ce the loth century, on the other hand, that posi- 
u is a distinctly central one, open alike to the 
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eastern and the western hemisphere to northern and 
southern lands.” 

“Her situation of insularity and at the same 
time of proximity to the Continent laid her open to 
frequent invasion in early times, but after she secu¬ 
red a navy it made her singularly safe from subju¬ 
gation. It made the development of many of her 
institutions tardy, yet at the same time gave her 
the opportunity to borrow and assimilate what she 
would from the customs of foreign nations. Her 
separation by water from the Continent favoured a 
distinct and continuous national life, while her near¬ 
ness to it allowed her to participate in all the more 
important influences which affected the nations of 
central Europe.” 5 

On account of these natural advantages she has 
developed into the greatest maritime power of the 
world, and this geographical location has made 
London the greatest emporium of the world as a 
whole. The entrepot trade is one of the most profi¬ 
table occupations of the English nation. This is 
because she can reach all those parts of the world 
which are accessible by sea, on account of her central 
position. 

The geographical location of England favours 
her economic development in more ways than one. 
“In the first place, the ‘silver streak’ is a natural 
bulwark of the highest value. It enables the kinsr- 

• Q 

dom to place its chief reliance for defence upon the 
navy, which makes a much less heavy drain upon the 
working population than the vast armies which con¬ 
tinental nations are obliged to train and keep on 
foot. Secondly, it is of great importance to British 
commerce that our islands occupy a somewhat centr 
ral position among the nations that carry on a great 
commerce at the present day.” 6 



5. Cheney : Industrial and Socjal History of England, p. 2. 
6 G. G, Ch'sholm, 
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Social Environment and Economic Development. 

The economic development of a countiy is very 
powerfully affected by its social and religious institu¬ 
tions. History bears testimony to the fact that reli¬ 
gious and social motives have been great motor forces 
in economic activity. In India, for example, we find 
that the organisation of village communities, the 
system of land tenure, the mobility of labour, indivi¬ 
dual initiative and enterprise, and the occupations 
of the people have been very profoundly influenced 
by two very fundamental institutions of Indian socie¬ 
ty vtz. the caste system and the joint family. These 
together with the Laws of Inheritance and Succession 

constitute the institutional bases of Indian economic 
life, 

Religion pervades every sphere of life in India 
and tends to engender rigid traditionalism and con¬ 
servatism. 1 The problem of stimulating material pro¬ 
gress is greatly accentuated in India by the prevail¬ 
ing religious beliefs and the peculiar social organi¬ 
sation to which they have given rise. There is an 
excessive emphasis on the spiritual and the ceremo¬ 
nial than on the material side of life. Religious 
influence on economic potentialities persists even 
today. The outstanding result of historical events 
and the religious and social circumstances surround¬ 
ing them has been the peculiarly rigid social strati- 
ncation which has arisen out of the caste system. 
-Uns social stratification with its detailed control 
over the social and economic activities has become 
n apparently irremovable fetter on material prog¬ 
ress. Agricultural practices have been influenced 
-—IZ_ jnnch by the prevail ing notions of Ahimsa. 

L Vera Anstey: Eco. Dev. of Indja. 
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} t) S t cl H1 1 cl 1 losses are caused by the pests, fungi, 
rats and rabbits, etc., but the average cultivator does 
not like to use insecticides to kill them. Similarly, in 
the use of fertilisers and manures he is reluctant to 
use bone meal or fish or human excreta. An enorm¬ 
ous loss is also caused by the maintenance of old and 
useless cows and bullocks. The diet of the Indian 
peasant is vegetarian. Similarly, the profitable occu¬ 
pation of poultry farming is not at all undertaken 
by a large majority of cultivators here on account 
of their religion. The entire outlook on life is not 
characterised by that instinctive and persistent urge 
for m'aterial prosperty that marks the West. 

However, it is not fair to lay all the blame at 
the door of the religions of India for the economic 
backwardness of its people. Religion has no doubt 
influenced very powerfully the beliefs and practices 
of the people but the reasons for their backwardness 
are to besought elsewhere in the long enduring 
political and economic subordination of the country 
and the chaos and anarchy that prevailed in the 
18th and the first half of the 19th centuries. 

The characteristic social and religious institu¬ 
tions, which have been mentioned above, have moul¬ 
ded the various aspects of our economic life. “The 
sociological life of the people has determined in 
India systems of land tenure, the organisation of the 
village life ... and the joint family and the caste sys¬ 
tem have regulated from times immemorial the rights 
of the individual as a member of the family, as a 
member of society, and as a member of the gild or 
trade to which he was attached by birth.” 2 

Caste has been defined as a “collection of fami¬ 
lies or group of families bearing a common name 
which usually denotes or is associated with a specific 
occupation, claiming common descent from a my¬ 
thical ancestor, human or divine; professing to follow 
the same calling; and regarded by those who are com- 

2. Chatterjt : Indian Economics, p. 80, quoted by Jathar and Beri. 
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petent to give an opinion as forming a single homo¬ 
geneous community. A caste is almost invariably 
endogamous in the sense that a member of the large 
circle denoted by the common name may not marry 
outside that circle, but within this circle there are 
usually a number of smaller circles, each of which is 
also endogamous. Thus, it is not enough to say that 
a Brahmin at the present day cannot marry any wo¬ 
man who is not a Brahmin, his wife must also belong 
to the same endogamous division of the Brahmin 
caste. “Birth determines irrevocably the whole 
course of a man s social and domestic relations and 
he must through life eat, drink, dress, marry and 
give in marriage in accordance with the usages into 
which he was born .” 3 

The special features of the caste system, there¬ 
fore, are that it divides society into so many segments 
or watertight compartments, lays down a" social 
hierarchy, restricts dining and social intercourse to 
the members of the same Ootra as also the choice of 
marriage, provides certain religious privileges to the 
different sections and imposes a number of very irri¬ 
tating and unjust disabilities on the so-called un¬ 
touchables, and limits the choice of occupations. 
Birth or heredity decides the occupations. 

As regards the origin of the caste system, there 
are very conflicting views. Some people say that it 
is functional, i.e., it is an extended application of the 
principle of division of labour. Some aver that it is 
racial, while others argue that it is sectarian. This 
controversy, however, is only of an academic inte¬ 
rest and need not detain us here. 

Caste has had very important economic conse¬ 
quences. It allows birth to determine the occupati¬ 
on of man, and prevents that correspondence bet- 
aptitude and work which is necessary for the 
efficiency of labour. It checks the development o 
individual initiative and enterprise, puts a premium 

3 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 311 quoted by Jathar and Berj. 
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on mediocrity and a discount on originality, stereo¬ 
types knowledge and craftsmanship, and tramples 
upon inventiveness and genius. The family, the 
caste and the guild or the panchayat bind down every 
individual to the traditional methods of production. 
The greatest disadvantage of the caste system from 
the national point of view lies in its division of socie 
ty into watertight compartments which engenders 
a fissiparous tendency and checks the spirit of co¬ 
operation and comradery. The touch-me-not taboo 
hinders the development of a national united front. 
That the caste system in its present form has out¬ 
grown its utility and is the curse of Indian econo¬ 
mic life requires no arguments. In olden times it 
played a very useful part in maintaining purity of 
the racial stock and allowed society to organise itself 
for economic,* social, religious and administrative 
services. In its original form, however, it had an 
extended application of division of labour and the 
principles of specialisation and in the same form it 
is found today in every society. But the Hindu 
society divided into numerous subcastes, each endo- 
gamous and believing in pollution being carried by 
touch, is to be found in India alone. As a result of 
this several occupations are oversupplied with lab¬ 
our, while others suffer from a paucit}' of it. The 
competitive spirit and individual ambition and ini¬ 
tiative are crushed. 

The chief advantages claimed for the caste sys¬ 
tem are: that it preserves purity of the racial stock 
brings about a collaboration of races and co-opera¬ 
tion of cultures, and has made for the stability of 
the Indian society. The division of labour, which it 
implies, develops economic strength and efficiency. 
It provides a hereditary system of technical educa¬ 
tion and the reputation of the father and the inheri¬ 
tance of his custom gives a sure start in life to the 
beginner. It has fostered art and industry and has 

preserved the wonderful mechanical skill and dex¬ 
terity of the handicraftsman. It provides for mutu- 
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al help in times of need and adversity and for the 
harmony of interests. It trains apprentices and to 
that extent obviates the necessity of opening techni¬ 
cal schools, while the caste panchayats regulate wages 
and the standard of workmanship and shelter the In¬ 
dividual workman against unfair competition. It acts 
as a mutual benefit society or a philanthropic body, a 
trade union ora club. 

Howmver, all these advantages are more than 
counterbalanced by its grave disadvantages which 
may be summarised as below: The sj^stem is very 
rigid and unprogressive; it lacks adaptability and 
discounts initiative and improvements or inventions. 
It is a dead weight on advancement and progress, 
occasionally a vast engine of oppression and intoler¬ 
ance, and a force making for social and political dis¬ 
unity and weakness. Its endogamous character is 
said to cause racial degeneration and is responsible 
for a lack of equilibrium in the marriage market, for 
heavy dowries, for suicides and infanticide. There 
is a lack of correspondence between aptitude and 
function, immobility of labour and capita], and hind¬ 
rance to large scale production. It is opposed to equ¬ 
ality and places a stigma on manual labour. 

As one writer puts it: “The caste system of India, 
largely organised on occupational basis, is a great co¬ 
operative system indeed. It recognises the great 
truth that the progress of a large body of people can 
best be achieved by grouping them and arranging 
that each group shall look to the needs of its own 
members. The castes thus function as co-operative 
credit societies, where the richer members give loans 
to the needy on personal security, as co-operative 
stores, where lower prices are charged for articles 
supplied to caste brethren, as trade unions, employ¬ 
ment bureaus, arbitration courts, and so forth and 
group progress thus achieved is reflected in national 
progress. But the misfortune is that the spirit died 
away and the framework of the caste system remains, 
as a lifeless carcass, all the primary functions have 
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disappeared and the incidental characteristic of the 
caste system—marriage within the group—has be¬ 
come the leading, the only feature. Our co-operative 
groups have become mere endogamous groups, mem¬ 
bership by choice has gone and membership by birth 
has come ; brotherhood has been replaced by indiffer¬ 
ence, if not hostility, and jealousy, assistance to one 
another has been replaced by harassment, and har¬ 
mony has given place to feud. 

“Many people in spite of these defects, try to res¬ 
tore the sense of brotherhood and take away the 
endogamous character of the caste system by a pro¬ 
cess of integration and widening of the circle.” 

The impact of Western civilisation and Western 
education, and the railways are making very rapid 
inroads into it and are breaking it up. The social 
reform movement initiated by a gallant band of refor¬ 
mers in all parts of the country and the removal of 
untouchability and the uplift of the depressed classes 
organised by Mahatma Gandhi are also helping to 
break the. rigidity and the tyranny of the system. 
However, it is still dominant in rural areas, where 
ignorance and conservatism rule supreme. The only 
remedy for it lies in a widespread propaganda thro¬ 
ugh education and social reform. 


Another peculiarity of the Indian society is its 
joint family system. The undivided Hindu family is 
joint as regards property, food, worship and it is the 
foundation of Hindu law as regards marriage, adop¬ 
tion, maintenance and laws of inheritance and succ¬ 
ession. The origin of the joint family is to be traced 
m common kinship, common religion, and common 
social tradition and economic conditions. The diffi¬ 
culties of communication and travel in the past, and 
lack of scope for the development of differential abi¬ 
lity m a society ridden by custom, tradition and star 
tus, have played their own part in the growth and 
the persistence of the system. 

The eldest male member of the family is regarded 

4 
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as a trustee administering the property of the family 
and regulating its affairs for the general material and 
spiritual welfare of its members, and is empowered to 
do anything calculated to achieve this end. The earn¬ 
ings of all the members are thrown in the common 
fund. Everyone earns according to his capacity and 
receives according to his needs. Thus, it is an almost 
socialistic institution though with a distinction. 

The joint family system has a number of very 
good points to commend it, but it also suffers from 
a host of disadvantages. It fosters in the individual 
members of the family a spirit of discipline, sacrifice, 
obedience and reverence and discourages selfishness. 
Nobody is a victim to a lack of subsistence as the 
orphans, the aged, the infirm, and the unfortunate 
widows are all looked after and provided with the 
necessaries of life. It engenders a spirit of fellow- 
feeling, love and benevolence, and provides for the 
nursing of the sick and food for the unemployed. 
There is no necessity of an elaborate system of poor 
relief and old age pensions as there is in the case of 
England. It also leads to a simple division of labour 
in the family for domestic work and effects a great 
economy in consumption by avoiding duplication 
of furniture, establishment, and equipment. It makes 
a small income go a long way. It avoids excessive 
fragmentation and subdivision of land. 

However, there is an absence of correspondence 
between reward and effort and of an economic incen¬ 
tive. It encourages drones and parasites, who lack in 
self-respect and sense of responsibility. It prevents 
the development of individualit} 7 , initiative and 
enterprise. It discourages accumulation of capital 
and large scale enterprise by making it difficult to 
save and accumulate. Finally, by developing an 
attachment to the hearth and home and for one’s own 
kith and kin it makes the people stay-at-home and 
hence fosters immobility of labour, and with the 
intensified struggle for existence in these days, when 
wants have multiplied, among the middle classes 
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especially, the commendable spirit of give and take 
has given way to uncompromising assertiveness, 
discontent and squabbles. It has become a curse in 
some respects. The development of the means of 
communication and transport, by making it possible 
for people to move in search of employment outside 
their villages and by intensifying foreign compe¬ 
tition, which has destroyed the cottage industries 
and the family occupations, has played a very impor¬ 
tant part in breaking the old family ties. And the 
western system of education and law have also in¬ 
fluenced it in the same direction. 


The law of inheritance and succession , as pointed 
out above, has been very much influenced by the insti¬ 
tution of the joint family. Joint ownership of land 
and property is the rule in India, while absolute, un¬ 
restricted ownership is the exception. “Individual pro¬ 
perty is the rule in the West, corporate property is 
the rule in the East .” 4 In England, under individua¬ 
lism, the ownership of land is independent, single 
and unrestricted. In England the law of Primogeni- 
ture holds good under which the property is inheri¬ 
ted by the eldest son and the younger sons have no 
share. They have to eke out an independent living 
for themselves. In very exceptional cases this princn 

he of the eldest son inheriting the property of the 

father is found in India. In the States the throne or 
sovereignty descends to the eldest male member. 


There are two systems in India so far as the 

Thot 1 u 7 Cf ; osslon to property is concerned. 

he Mlt ? 1 kshara and the Dayabhag systems. 
The latter prevails mostly in Bengal. Under the 

first system sons are joint owners with the father 

no ^heritance takes place after death of the 

father unfess partition is demanded. Under the 

Dayabhag system, on the other hand, sons are owners 

only after the death of the father. Succession Tn 

ship 91 Partition 68 ' ° n P rinci P le of survivor- 
imp. ±artition_is independent of death though, ns 

u:. iTTi . .. —--- £2 — l — 


4 . Mane: Hjndu Law and Usage, p. 305, 
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a general rule, it takes place after the death of the 
father. Males in either case get a preference. In 
either case the father is the uncontrolled manager; 
the difference is only with regard to the ownership 
and therefore in inheritance and succession. 

Our \aws of inheritance and succession are based 
on the principles of equality and distributive justice; 
every male member gets something to start with in 
life. Under the English system, however, the privi¬ 
lege of inheritance is denied to the younger sons 
and they have nothing to start with in life. It makes 
them therefore more adventurous and enterprising 
and self-dependent. It is perhaps because of this that 
the average English family consists of the husband, 
the wife and the children. There is no herding 
together of two to three generations of people in the 
same family as it obtains in our country. Secondly, 
the laws of inheritance and succession in our coun¬ 
try encourage a stable rural society of peasant pro¬ 
prietors carrying on a small scale subsistence farm¬ 
ing with intensive cultivation: whereas in England 
the same laws encourage capitalistic farming as a 
commercial undertaking and concentrate the owner¬ 
ship of land among a small number of people. 

. However, this widespread distribution of proper¬ 
ty in India discourages large scale enterprise and 
makes for a low standard of living, poverty and 
indebtedness. It prevents a commercialisation of 
agriculture and causes a good deal of loss to the 
cultivators as they are very small units and cannot 
secure the economies of large scale dealings in the 
sale of their produce and purchase of their require¬ 
ments. But the greatest harm caused to agriculture 
in our country by these laws is the excessive sub- 
uivision and fragmentation of holdings. On the 
partition of the joint family, all the sons claim a 
iaie in all the fields and this leads to the fields being 
need to uneconomic holdings with all their con- 
evils. _ The fields cannot be fenced off from 
c other, sowing and reaping must be carried on 
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b } 7 all the owners simultaneously to avoid loss and a 
good deal of land is wasted in unnecessary boundary 
lines. It frequently leads to prolonged litigation 
and hence to the ruination of a large number of 
cultivators. 

Besides these institutional bases of Indiafa. econo¬ 
mic life, there are two more social institutions, which 
have influenced the economic evolution of the 
community to a very great extent. These are the 
Purdah system and Early marriages. The former is 
the result of the contact with the Muslims and their 
settlement. It leads to a huge wastage of human 
energy by withdrawing a very large part of the popu¬ 
lation from active life. In those parts of the country, 
where there is no purdah, a large number of light as 
well as arduous occupations are performed b } 7 women, 
but they are done by men in parts where it exists. 
Hence, the energies of the women fail to be utilized 
except in household affairs. Moreover, the males in 
such parts of the country, where purdah is observed, 
go to the-towns and factories in search of employ¬ 
ment and leave their families for want of decent 
living arrangements at home. This leads to all sorts 
of undesirable activities, and is one of the most fruit¬ 
ful causes of immorality, drink and disease. It has a 
very bad effect on the health of the females by confi¬ 
ning them to the four walls of the house. As a result 
of this, each successive generation grows weaker and 
weaker physically and mentally. The want of suffi¬ 
cient exercise, fresh air and sunshine for the mother, 
while the child is in the womb, makes the child weak 
in constitution; and absence of opportunities to the 
mother to exercise her emotional and mental faculties 
makes the child a dwarf mentally. Perhaps the 
system of purdah in the middle classes in India is 
largely responsible for that lack of enterprise, dash, 
and audacity which has hitherto retarded the econo¬ 
mic development of the country. 

But even more pernicious in its effects is the 
early marriage , which is based on religion in the case 

I 
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of the Hindus. It impairs the vitality of both the 
mother and the child, and is thus responsible for the 
enormous infantile mortality and a very high morta¬ 
lity among the women of child bearing age. It is 
also the chief cause of the low vitality and a lower 
expectation of life among the people of India. The 
chronic poverty and disease; which disfigure the fair 
name of India, are the outcome of early marriages to 
a certain extent. The joint family encourages early 
marriage by providing for the newly married couple 
a home. The excessively high birthrate, which results 
from early marriages, leads to “agricultural ineffici¬ 
ency and unemployment through subdivision of 
holding and thwarts schemes of mass education and 
improvement of rural sanitation.” As Dr. R. K. 
Mukerji puts it, “poverty is largely a matter of the 
man land ratio in India. In 1891 India’s population 
stood at 287 millions. In 1931 the population was 
353 millions. This increase of numbers, coupled with 
the fact that the percentage of population supported 
by land increased from 61 in 1891 to 73 in 1931 deno¬ 
tes a very serious situation.” 5 It is India’s basal 
economic issue. Without its solution the poverty 
and economic backwardness of India cannot be over¬ 
come. Fortunately, however, the attention of the 
nation has been focussed on this issue and the spread 
of education and social reform through public opi¬ 
nion and legislation in recent years have brought 
about a reaction, which is slowly but steadily raising 
the age of marriage. 

English Individualism:— The counterpart of our joint 
family in England is the individualistic family. It 
makes the individual entirely self-centred, Whatr 
ever its other defects might be, it does not foster a 
spirit of irresponsibility in the individual. There 
are no drones and parasites here as in the joint 
family. Individualism inculcates self-respect and 
self-confidence and makes a man self dependent. It 
allows compl ete freedom and unbounded o pportunity 

Introduction to Eco. Pro. of Mod. Indja, p. XIII. 
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for the development of individuality, initiative and 
enterprise. Dash, audacity, boldness and perseve¬ 
rance take the place of resignation and helplessness, 
listlessness and fatalism. While on the one hand, it 
leads to an expensive standard of consumption, on 
the other, it encourages accumulation of capital and 
large scale enterprise. The magic of private property 
helps man turn sand into gold, and enables him to 
take a lively interest in things temporal. It makes 
the individual realise that he is the maker of his own 
destiny, creator of his own fortune, and the shaper 
of his own future. It increases the mobility of labour 
and transforms the economic outlook of the indi¬ 
vidual. It goads him to increased activity and gives 
a spur to incentive by corresponding reward to effort. 
It raises the standard of living and adds to the 
efficiency of the productive effort. 

However, it necessitates the institution of an 
expensive machinery for Poor Relief, Old Age Pen¬ 
sions and Orphanages. The Poor Rates of England, 
the system of the doles to the unemploj'ed, homes 
for the destitutes and orphans and the elaborate 
system of old age pensions and social insurance 
etc. -all these are the results of individualism. They 
multiply state expenditure and necessitate heavy 
taxation. The iron law of the survival of the fittest 
m the struggle for existence leads to unbridled 
competition with all its concomitant evils. Adul¬ 
teration of goods, production of spurious and cheap 
commodities, wasteful expenditure on scientific ad¬ 
vertising to capture the popular imagination by 
appeal to the various instincts, and sentiments of 
consumers, over-production and crises—these are 
some of the evils of individualism and the freedom of 
enterprise, which it implies. 


CHAPTER III 


RESOURCES IN MATERIAL AS A BASIS OF 

INDUSTRIALISATION 

The most burning problem which confronts our 
country to-day is the grim poverty of the masses and 
their despicably low standard of living. To secure 
to the average individual a reasonable minimum of 
food, clothing and shelter we stand in urgent need 
of stepping up of our productive resources in land, 
in water, in minerals and in animals and thus 
maximising our national dividend. The wealth of 
India depends on the magnitude of her natural gifts 
and resources and on the efforts of her people in 
utilising and improving them. She has been endo¬ 
wed very richly by Nature in manpower and meterial 
and natural resources. It has a total area of about 
2 million square miles and, on account of her conti¬ 
nental dimensions is full of conti’asts in physical 
features and climatic conditions. It is thirteen times 
as large as the British Isles and equals the whole of 
Europe minus Russia in area. It has a land frontier 
of about 4,500 miles and a coast line of 4,300 miles; 
but it suffers from lack of indentations and the deltas 
of its rivers are not navigable. Its geographical 
location in the centre of the old world is conducive 
to the development of commerce. In the modern 
context of the world the metallic industries are of 

more fundamental importance than 
industries conneccted with food and raw materials. 
Eut our premier industry is still agriculture. Out 
°i a total population of about 375 m. in 1931 only 
n out 30 m. were employed in industry, transport, 
mining, and plantations i. e., only 11.73% Her vast 
<*na abundant natural resources for the development 

Wi T y i ^dustries and the potentialities of an 

usv/ual civilization promise an economy infinitely 
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superior to her agricultural economy. Charles H. 

Behre, an American Professor of Geology opines that 

u witU her coal, her iron, her manpower, India could 

sli.ue Asiatic leadership with China, or perhaps 

assume the outstanding role in the industrial deve- 
lopment of Asia. 5 ’ 

Natural divisions:— This sub-continent is divided 
into lour natuial regions. Firstly, the north moun¬ 
tainous region, comprising the mighty and snow¬ 
capped Himalayan ranges and the Tarai area, has a 
commanding influence on climate, rainfall and vege¬ 
tation etc. Secondly, the Indo-Gangetic plain, made 
of clayey, alluvial and porous soil, composed of the 
silt deposited by the mighty river systems of the 
Sindhu, the Ganga and the Brahmaputra, constitutes 
one of the most fertile regions and the granaries of 
tho world. It has a network of rivers, roads and 
railways and possesses rich minerals and ores. Third- 
ly, ^he Deccan plateau, triangular in shape and out¬ 
flanked by the Vindyan and Satpura ranges in the 
north and the Western and Eastern Ghats on the 
west and the east respectively. It has a rocky and 
undulating surface and its rivers are less useful. 
And fourthly, the narrow coastal strips on the west 

and the east of this plateau, which contain very 
fertile areas. J 

India possesses a great variety of soils and 
climates and has well-marked boundaries and shelters. 

1 le mighty Himalayas in the north provide an 
impregnable “Siegfried Line” and affect the climate 
and the soils a good deal. By keeping off the dry 
winds of Central Asia, they protect India from desert 
conditions and make its climate pleasant As Mr T 
Morrison says, “Had it not been for the Himalayas 

ZA°. f northern India would have been a 
desert. Their snow-clad peaks are the sources of the 

p Q ma and aTu gh ^ river s y stem s of the Sindhu, 

nf tbp r'inb ^ Brahmaputra, which provide one 
of the richest and most fertile soils with water for 

irrigation and with a means of transport. The silt 
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they bring from these mountains is deposited on the 
land and the soil is thus enriched and renewed. 
They deflect the monsoons from the Bay of Bengal 

and thus provide water for the parched plains. They 
have a number of waterfalls and sanatoria for the 
sick and the tired. Our water-power resources are 
next only to those of Canada and the U. S. A. The 
deep ever-green forests of the Sub-Himalayan and 
Turai regions regulate the flow of the rain water, 
prevent soil erosion, and produce a very healthy 

effect on the climate, which ranges between the bla¬ 
zing heat of the plains and the Arctic cold of the 
Himalayan region, and is helpful in the production 
of a great variety of crops. These forests also reduce 
the velocity of air currents. They also abound in a 
number and variety of- herbs and roots etc., which 
are of immense medicinal value under the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of healing and curing diseases. 
Finally, they provide a large variety and a huge 
quantity of timber for building houses, for railway 
slippers and for wood works; hey for cattle fodder 
and varnishes and paints etc. 


Climate and Rainfall:— Situated as it is between 8° 
and 37° north latitude and 61° and 101° east longitude 
and has the snow covered Himalayas on the north 
and the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal on either 
side of the Peninsula, it enjoys in some parts conti¬ 
nental climate. The climate differs from region to 
region and is on the whole semi-tropical. About 90% 
of the total annual rainfall is derived from the 


summer monsoon from June to October, and in the 
south-eastern part of the Peninsula there is heavy 
winter monsoon from October to December, and only 
some rain falls in other parts of the county in 

^ * s ver y irregular and unevenly distri¬ 
cted and ranges between 5 to 500 inches annually 
although the average annual for the whole country'is 
etween 42 and 45 inches. Its inconstancy renders 
agriculture a ‘gamble in rains’, and necessitates provi- 
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sion of irrigation facilities to protect the country 
against famines. 

As to our agricultural resources, about 3/4 of our 

land surface is free and capable of growing some¬ 
thing or the other. The total area according to 
survey for the whole of undivided India in 1941-42 
was over 520 m. acres, out of which over 512 m. acres 
were in British India. These were distributed as 
follows:— 


{In millions of acres) 

Forests .... _ .... .... ... 68.37 

Not available for cultivation ... ... 91.09 

Cultivable waste .... ... ... 102.72 

Current Fallows ... ... ... 47.14 

Net area sown ... ... ... ... 213.29 


Name. 

Wheat 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Tea .... 



Percentage of 
World output. 

7% 

26% 

18% 

22 % 

15% 

23% 


Soils:—There are four main types of soils found 
in India. The ‘Red’ soils’ derived from the Archean 
rocks, are found in Madras, Mysore, S. East Bombay, 
Hyderabad East, C. P., Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and 
S. Bengal. They are'deficient in nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and humus, but have enough of potash and lime. 
They differ in consistency, depth and fertility from 
region to region. The ‘Black Cotton ’ or Regur Soils 
overlie the greater part of the Deccan trap and cover 

\ e /ip-^ a ^ er of Bombay, Berar, western parts 

j P., amd Hyderabad and extend into O.I. and 
Bundelkhand. They are very tenacious in retain¬ 
ing moisture, and are fertile. Thev are suitable for 
cotton and jowar. They are also rich in potash and 

™ Phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and hu- 

us. The Alluvial soils of the Indo-Gangetic plains, 
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and the coastal strips are the most extensive and pro¬ 
ductive, and are found in Sind, N # Rajputana, the 
Punjab, the U. P., Bihar, Bengal and Assam. They 
are light and porous but are deficient in nitrates. 
They are less deficient in phosphoric acid and potash 
than other soils. Rice and sugar-cane are their main 
crops. The 1 Laterite soils' form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through E. Bengal into Assam 
and Burma. They are deficient in potash, phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen and lime but have more of humus in 
them. They are good for tea. Besides these there is 
the desert soil of E. Sind, Rajputana and S. Punjab 
and alkali soils in U.P., Sind, Punjab and Bombay. 
They are poor in nitrogen and humus and unsui¬ 
table for crop raising without reclamation. 


So far there has been no systematic soil survey 
inspite of the emphasis on it laid by the Irrigation 
Commission of 1901, the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture of 1926; and Sir John Russell in 1936 reco¬ 


mmended that no further irrigation should be un¬ 
dertaken without an adequate soil survey. The 
Indian soils are deficient particularly in nitrogen 
and require manures and chemical fertilisers. With 
a view to their proper utilisation it is imperatively 


necessary to have a systematic and scientific soil 


survey undertaken and to persuade the peasant to 
use the available organic manures. 


Forest Resources:— Forests play an important role 
m the national economy of a country. They consti¬ 
tute a great source of wealth and provide essential 
materials for a number of industries. Over 68 m. 
acres in British India or 13% of the total area of the 
country was under forests in 1941-42. More than 1/10 
of the total area of British India was under the con¬ 
trol of the Forest Department. On 31st March, 1941 
it covered 98,258 sq. miles or 11.4% of the total area 
and was classed as under :— 


Reserved—72,936; Protected—6,772 and Un¬ 
classed State—18,550. 
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There is a great variety of forest vegetation de¬ 
pendent on climate, topography, soil, etc. The main 
types are the Tropical forests of wet evergreen, semi- 
e% ergreen, moist deciduous, dry deciduous, dry ever¬ 
green and thorns; the Southern Sub-Tropical and 
Tempeiate; the Northern Sub-Tropical Forests and 
the Northern Temperate Forests—Wet, Moist and 
Dry; the Alpine forests, of the Himalayas, and the 
special.types of Beach, Tidal, Freshwater swamp and 
Riverain forests and the Bamboos. 

Since 1894 the Forest Department has followed 
a systematic policy of afforestation and preservation 
of forests on climatic and physical grounds and for 
fiscal.purposes, fihe hill forests influence the storage 
of rainfall and prevent erosion and sudden floods. 
They make the climate more equable and fetch re¬ 
venue to the.Government. They supply valuable 
commercial timbers like teak, sal, deodar and pine. 
Minor forests supply firewood, fodder, grazing, fruits 
and fibres and are of great use to agricultural dis¬ 
tricts. Moreover bamboos, lac, turpentine, resins, 
barks for tanning, gums, wood pulp, rubber and a 
host of other materials provide the necessary bases 
for industries. The average annual outturn of timber 
and luel from all sources averages about 306 m. cubic 
feet. Apart from the jungle people dependent on 
forest products and the large numbers of wood-cutte¬ 
rs, sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen etc., a large 
number of persons are employed in working up the 

raw products—carpenters, wheelwrights coopers, boat- 

bui ders, tanners, rope-makers, lac-manufacturers 
basket-makers, and other skilled workers. With a 
more systematic and scientific exploitation of our 
forest resources, many industries dependent on for¬ 
est products can be developed in future. Thev would 
prove of immense benefit to the rural areas The 
Provincial Governments should follow a progressive 
policy of afforestation, forest conservation and plan¬ 
ting of rural wood lands to provide fuel and fodder, 
prevent soil erosion, control floods, mitigate drough- 
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ts. The financial results of forest administration were 
as follows :— 

Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. 

1938- 39 .... 30,097,367 23,130,435 6,966,932 

1939- 40 .... 30,202,818 22,744,245 74,58,573 

194041 .... 37,105,052 23,763,614 13,341,438 

Mineral Resources:—Our country has a great supply 
of minerals except lead, zinc, copper, sulphur, and 
petroleum. They are invaluable for both peace and 
war economy and have revolutionised the modern 
technique of production and transport. 

Coal :—The coal reserves have been estimated at 
53,000 m. tons, but India produces only 2% of the 
world’s total and ranks eighth or ninth among the 
world’s coal producers. Its production in 1938 was 
more than 28 million tons, but during the World 
War II the production could not keep pace with the 
demand due to shortage of labour, transport difficul¬ 
ties etc. It suffers from poor quality and uneven 
distribution. 

Iron Ore :—The world’s largest reserves, next to 
U.S.A. and France, are found here, but our output 
is only 2% of the world’s stock. India is the second 
largest producer of iron ore in the British Empire 
and its ores are 3/4 of U.S.A, In 1938, 3 million tons 
were produced mostly for* consumption of our iron 
and steel industry. It holds the ninth position in 
the world output. 

Manganese :—Excepting Russia, we are the world’s 
largest producer of manganese, the normal annual 
output being more than 1 m. tons. It represents 1/3 
of the world’s output. It is used in the manufacture 
of steel, chemicals,-electrical and glass wares. It is 
found mostly in the C.P., C.I., Madras and Mysore. It 
was very hard hit during the slump of the’thirties, but 
later on toned up. Only 10% is consumed within the 
country and the rest is exported to U.K., U.S.A. etc. 

Mica .—India is the leading producer of mica and 
produced 6,000 tons in 1938, which represented 80% 
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of the world’s production. It has thus more than 3/5 
of the world’s stock. It is used principally in the 
electrical industry. It is found in Bihar, Madras, 
Travancore, and Rajputana. Bihar alone contributes 
80% of the total and the major part of it is exported 
mostly to the U.K. 

Petroleum :—In 1938 the production in the Punjab 
and Assam oil-fields was 87 m. gallons, but now after 
partition of the country into Pakistan and the Indian 
Dominion it is about 66 m. gallons for Indian Domi¬ 
nion. Prior to 1935 the combined output of India 
and Burma hardly came to 1% of the world’s supply 
and now Burma’s separation has reduced the Indian 
output to insignificant proportions. Therefore we 
have to depend on imports from the U.S.A., Borneo, 
Burma and Russia. 

Copper .—Our annual production comes to hardly 
12,000 tons and we hold the 13th position in the world 
as regards the supply of copper. It is found in Singh- 
bhum and Nellor. 


Gold ,-.—India produces only 2% of the world’s total 
but ranks third from the point of view of value. Near¬ 
ly 99% of it comes from the Kolar fields in Mysore. 

Bauxite :—It is used in the aluminium industry. 
There are large deposits of it in the various parts of 
the country but the richest deposits are to be found 
in the C. P. The aluminium industry requires hydro¬ 
electricity and transport facilities for its develop¬ 
ment and in the post-war industrial planning it 
is expected that India will become the chief producer 
of aluminium in the East. 


Wolfram is consumed in manufacture of high 
speed steel for machines and tools. India produces 
small quantities of it in Orissa, C. P. and Rajputana. 

. Chromite:— Mysore is the largest producer of chro¬ 
mite, followed by Orissa etc. It is utilized in the 
manufacture of ferro-chrome, chromite steel and 
chromite bricks and chromium salt necessary for 
dyemg and tanning. 
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Cement -.—India has great resources in limestone, 

bauxite and gypsum which are necessar} r for cement 

making. A considerable cement industry has grown 

up since the World War I and bids fare to develop still 
more in future. 

As regards chemicals, we have to import large 
quantities of sulphur and alkalies. A large quantity 
of sulphur can be grown from iron and copper pyri¬ 
tes and gypsum and sodium sulphate, which are 
found in the countries* About 1800 sq. miles in 
U.P. are covered with ‘reh’ or ‘kalai’ and about 7 m. 
tons of crude soda can be annually produced from it. 

Similarly large deposits containing an average of 8 

to 11% of sodium carbonate are to be found near 
Lakshar Railway Station. 

As to our cattle resources, we have 180 m. bovine 
cattle or 1/3 of the world’s stock and 87 m. sheep and 
goats or 1/7 of the world’s total. But our cattle are 
dl-ted and ill-kept'and are therefore very emaciated 
and inefficient and of poor quality. The condition of 
both milch and draught cattle is most deplorable and 
unsatisfactory. Lack of adequate fodder and grazing 
facilities, of scientific breeding and feeding, and the 
religious sentiment against slaughter of useless 
cattle, specially the cow have perpetuated the poor 
quality and the maintenance of many worthless and 
uneconomic cattle. The dairy industjw based on the 
livestock contributes about 50% of the total agricul¬ 
tural income. But this income can be appreciably 
enhanced by scientific breeding and feeding and by 
adequate provision for grazing facilities. The den- 

L°\° ur 1 ] . ive - sto ? k per hundred acres of sown area 

i S hl S he st in the world perhaps—but it is the 

least efficient and productive also* 

Fisheries*. Edible Fishes abound in the rivers, the 
aeitas and the coastal seas of the country. Bombav 

, n , ac ^ ra p have sea fisheries. Fish forms an impor- 

£ Jhe food of Bengal and it has been 
estimated that more than 5 lakhs people eke out 
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their livelihood from fishing in the inland waters of 
the province. Fishes supply proteins and mineral 
substances and their addition to the regular diet of 
the people will materially increase the much needed 
proteins in a cheap form. It has been so far in the 
hands of illiterate, poor and unorganised fishmon¬ 
gers and the Government have played but little part 
in its development. India has vast potentialities for 
the development of the fishing industry and the 
Government should encourage it by undertaking 
survey, providing cold storage facilities, and improv¬ 
ing the catching apparatus and method and provid¬ 
ing education and credit facilities to the fishmongers 
for their upliftment. Recentlyt, he Government have 
granted a few scholarships for study abroad with a 
view to organise the development of the industry in 
future on scientific and modern lines. 

Power Resources: —An adequate and cheap supply of 
motive power in the form of steam, oil or electricity 
is essential for industrialisation. The coal resour¬ 
ces of the country had been estimated at 54,000 
million tons by the Coal Committee in 1037 and at 
60,000 m. tons later on in 1942 by Dr. Fox. Out of 
it only 1,426 m. tons are suitable for coking for 
metallurgical industries. About 4/5 lies too deep for 
profitable mining and extraction. Moreover, the 
methods of mining are very defective and about 
50% of the coaf is lost. The railways utilise over 
30% of the total output; but the consumption per 
head is only *07 ton as compared with 4.75 in the 
U.S.A. Besides our coal is poor in quality having a 
high percentage of ash and moisture. It is very 
unevenly distributed and is not to be found near the 
coasts or navigable rivers to facilitate its transport 
by water* High freight charges on railways prevent 
its economic utilisation by distant industrial centres. 
According to Dr. Fox, the Gondwana coal reserves 
are about 60,000 m. tons of which only 20,000 m. tons 
are workable and only 5,000 m. tons are of good qua¬ 
lity; while good quality coking coal amounts to 15,000 
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m. tons. The Tertiary coal fields contain about 2,300 
m. tons. Soft coke production has recently develo¬ 
ped but coal bye-products industries have little deve¬ 
loped as yet. Our total production in 1940 was only 
30 m. tons. A more systematic survey should be 
undertaken, waste avoided and the mines should be 
nationalised for conserving our resources. 

Petroleum :—With the separation of Burma the 
production of petroleum declined very much and it 
has been further reduced after the partition oh-the 
country. The occurrence of natural gases in the 
Himalayas suggest the existence of oil in the plains 
and foot hills in N. India but its commercial possibi¬ 
lities are problematical. We import more than 300 
m. gallons annually. Hence, we cannot rely on oil 
for power purposes of industries. A Icohol is another 
source of power and fuel alcohol can be obtained 
from wood distillation in the forests. But in the 
face of scarcity of wood fuel, the inaccessibility of the 
hill forests and heavy cost prevent its commercial 
possibilities. Recently alcohol from molasses has been 
manufactured and utilised with petrol in driving 
automobiles and cars but we cannot depend on it also! 
Wind power is used only for winnowing and irriga¬ 
ting in the plains, and, except for the hills and the co¬ 
asts, winds are very light and unreliable. 

But India has rich water-power resources, which 
are second only to Canada and U.S.A. Our potential 
resources have been estimated at 27 m. H.P., but only 
1/2 m. have been developed, and hence we are utili¬ 
sing only one fiftieth of our available water-power, 
while U.S.A., Japan, and France have utilised 1/3, 
Germany 1/2 and Switzerland 3/4 of their resources. 
The per capita consumption of electricity is onty 7 
units while in Mexico it is 120, in Canada 2,000, in 
Sweden 1,100, in England over 600. But we have vast 
potential. Even if the minimum flow of the 7 great 
rivers east of Sindhu is harnessedfor generating elec¬ 
tricity, it can yield 3 m. H.P. for every 1,000 ft. fall 
from the Himalayas. But we still depend on our tre- 
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mendous manpower of 40 crores, which is ill-fed, ill- 

clad and ill-nourished and, hence, very inefficient. 
Recently great strides have been made in developing 
our water-power resources and the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Works, the Pykara Works, the Sivasamud- 
rum Woiks, the Mandi Works, and the Ganges Canal 
grids, the Mettur Works, Andhra Valley and Nila 
Mulla Works, etc., have been developed. To avoid 
monopolistic exploitation of the consumers the water¬ 
power resources should be nationalised; for syste¬ 
matic development a thorough Hydrographic survey 
should be undertaken. Our future industrialisation 
clepcncls on our water-power resources. 


India 

I'akistan 


tconomic Consequences of Partition J 

Area in sq. Population 
miles 

1,250,000 332,780,000 

330,000 66,122,000 


Density per 
sq. mile. 

255 

200 


Cropped area (in 
million acres).... 
Area under Food- 
grains 

Cultivable waste 
Acreage under Jute 
,, 5 , Cotton ... 

,, ,, Tea ... 

Rice 
Wheat 
Raw Sugar 
Groundnut 


Agricultural Resources : 

India 


166.7 

118.1 

65.2 

9,83,519 

1,37,70,000 

6,41,243 


Pakistan 

42.7 

35.8 
29.0 

14,03,700 

16,30,000 

96,657 


i z,2y,U00 Tons 53,76,000 
41,99,740 „ 27,85,260 


» 


5,17,000 

negligible. 


5J 


Coal 

Iron 

Manganese 




• ••• 


26,31,000 
22,74,000 

Mineral Resources. 

India Pakistan 

2,50,79,802 Tons 1,98,476 Tons 
14,21,701 
7,66,341 


y> 


• • • • • v< 


Adopted from 'Commerce, Annual Number 1947, 
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Magnesite 

Copper 

Chromite 

Mica 

Petroleum 
Railway mileage 
Road 


India Pakistan 

23,052 Tons . 

2,88,076 „ . 

5,194 „ 218.92 Tons 

1,08,834 Cwts. 

6,59,68,951 gals. 2,11,13,420 gals. 
25,970 14,542 

2,46,605 49,863 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Exports Imports Balance 

including 

re-export 


(Based on the external trade of 1945-46) 

India .... 23,758 20,911 +28.47 

Pakistan .... -2,626 3,147 -5.21 


Industrial Concerns 



India 

States 

• 

Pakistan 

Cotton Mills .... 

671 

62 

9 

Iron and Steel .... 

17 

1 

• • • • 

Engineering Workshops 

369 

26 

45 

Jute Mills 

106 

1 

• • • • 

Sugar Mills 

149 

13 

• • • • 

Woollen Mills .... ....^ 

4 

8 

2 

Silk Factories .... 

66 

25 

2 

Paper Mills 

14 

8 

• • • • 

Match Factories 

80 

28 

5 

Chemical Factories 

29 

7 

2 

Glass Factories .... 

71 

6 

2 

Soap Factories .... 

16 

9 

1 

Cement Factories_.... 

10 

6 

3 




. 4 







CHAPTER IV 

ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS IN INDIA 

Erom times immemorial the most important fea¬ 
ture of the Indian economic organisation has been 
of course, the predominance of agriculture and rural 

nf fe '-li 0Ur C0l i! ltry 1S ’ has always been, a country 
villages. Even to-day no less than 90% of the 

population lives m villages and agriculture is its 

premier industry. The most noteworthy feature of 

our economic organisation in the ages gone by there- 
fot-e was the division of the country into hundreds 
of thousands of self-sufficient and isolated villages" 

Mosl S CU UrC , as . most important industry. 

Most of the rura population, even though engaged 

distribution of the population between various pro- 
overTh^ consequently the predominance of niral 

over uiban population. The village was, therefore 

nart^f thp r f> POrt | int + U fv! t dlfferin g in «ze from one 

Sf tL non + ntry t0 the other ' The economic status - 
ot the peasantry, on account of the differences in 

political conditions, was not the same in all parts of 

the c ° un t r y. But generally speaking the condition 

of the peasants was depressed. There were verv few 

towns, which originated either as a pilgrimage or as 

cL 6 l depots C si?unf ? " C ^ Urt i° r kin & or g we?e 
trade routes. The dominant feature of 1 ! 

Jaracter”.. True it is, that 

importance, but they were alf lr t0wn °- f s , om , e 

™ll-3claLs 7 But ot th f cou ^ or the ■ 

t the staple products necessary 


op, ?jt G p d |!'p. I ^ UStriaI Evo,Ution Of India, P. 2 . 
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for the common people were all produced in the 
village. True also it is that all these characteristics 
were found in every country of the world during 
their corresponding stage of industrial development; 
but the peculiarity of the India village unit was that, 
in spite of the shocks and convulsions of wars and 
invasions, it persisted and its constitution had affect¬ 
ed the economic development of India in many ways. 
For example it, was perhaps this peculiarly self-suffi¬ 
cient structure of the village that preserved the civili¬ 
sation of India through the many invasions and the 
many vicissitudes of rulers and governments. 

The economic life of the country, therefore, centr¬ 
ed round the village just like the English manor, the 
distinguishing features of which, like the manor 
again, were its economic self-sufficiencj^, its non¬ 
attachment and inaccessibility to the outside world; 
and the predominance of custom and status instead 
of contract and competition. The typical village was, 
as it is even now, a collection of mud-hovels or huts, 
insanitary, crowded, ill-kept and ill-ventilated, mono¬ 
tonous and cheerless. Like the manor again, it formed 
the nucleus around which the cultivated holdings 
with waste and meadows spread out on all sides. Occa^ 
sionally a few homesteads and farm buildings were 
noticeable on the holdings. There was no proper 
plan or layout of roads in the villages. On all sides 
of the village were to be found the open fields scatter¬ 
ed and fragmented. Practically every village had its 
grove or gardens outside. Unlike the manor, how¬ 
ever, the art of agriculture was well developed, the 
knowledge of fertilisers, rotation of crops, and the 
anxiety of the cultivator to maintain the fertility of 
the soil intact by mixed cropping were noticeable 
everywhere. Every village contained within itself 
all the requisites of its agricultural and industrial 
activities. The people of the village mostly comprised 
three classes—the agriculturists, the artisans and 
menials and the village officers. The actual tillers of 
the soil (proprietors or tenants) cultivated their 
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small, scattered and open fields with the help of their 
family members and occasionally with hired workers. 
They provided their own capital from their meagre 
savings or borrowed it from the landlord or the 
sahukars. In other words, they were their own ma¬ 
nagers and organisers and labourers. Agriculture 
was organised on the principles of subsistence farm¬ 
ing, and the spare produce was carried on pack ani¬ 
mals, or carted to the nearest market, and was exch¬ 
anged for such necessaries as could not be grown 
locally, or for luxuries that could not be obtained in 
the village itself. The'population was scanty, wants 
were simple and few. The diet of the majority of the 
rural population was vegetarian. It is not possible 
to give an exact idea of the total population of the 
country as no census was taken by the old kings. 
The tribe, the caste, the village community and joint 
family made for stability and corporate life. The in¬ 
dividual was completely sacrificed at the altar of the 
community’s interests. 

Practically every village contained its regular 
team of artisans and craftsmen to supply the simple 
requirements of the village folk. A potter, a car¬ 
penter, a blacksmith, a cobbler, a weaver, a barber, a 
washerman, a Teli or oilman, a petty shopkeeper, 
and if possible, a goldsmith were usually to be found 
in every village. Besides these there was usually a 
priest and then a money-lender combining money- 
lending with grain-dealing. But what was more 
striking was the fact that the artisans were the ser¬ 
vants of the village and their jajmani was hereditary. 

The jajman could not employ any other man except 
his regular workman; and the workman could not 
serve t he jajman of the other workers. The o-eneral 
form of remuneration of the artisans and the menials 
was a customary allowance in grain at the time of the 
harvest. Sometimes there were endowments or rent- 
free lands given to the artisans and other function- 1 
axies. The carpenter and the blacksmith between 
themselves used to supply and repair the implements 
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and tools of husbandry. The carpenter was paid 
occasionally by the job for the preparation of a cart 
or a sugar press and the blacksmith for moulding 
spades and wheeling with iron the cart wheels. The 
cobbler got as his perquisite the carcass of the dead 
animals in exchange for which he supplied leather 
accesories in agriculture, and, on the occasion of 
marriage of a son, used to supply a pair of shoes for 
which he got bakshish. The barber not only shaved, 
but acted as a messenger, as a surgeon or operator 
and used to get handsome rewards or presents in 
marriages and other festive occasions. The same 
was true of the washerman, the potter and other 
menials. All these were fed at the time of festivities 
or caste dinners. The cobbler’s wife usually served 
as a midwife. All these jajmanies were heritable and 
transferable, and any encroachment on the jajmani 
of others by a defaulter was punished by the caste 
panchayat. The hereditary character of the artisan’s 
office insured a regularity of services even in troub¬ 
lous times; but it also stereotyped their methods and 
put a discount on the growth of efficiency. 

Another important feature of the village econo¬ 
mic and social organisation was the rigidity of the 
caste system which determined the occupation of the 
people by heredity or birth, and not by natural apti¬ 
tude, stereotyped the standard of workmanship trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation, put a discount 
on experiments, inventions or new methods and de¬ 
signs and monopolised the right to allow the adoption 
of a calling or profession in the hands of the caste 
panchayats just like the craft guilds in England The 
caste panchayat regulated wages, prices and output of 
commodities, trade processes and methods. It tried 
cases of breach from the caste custom, arbitrated in 
disputes between members, and organised strikes 
and boycotts to help the oppressed members. Social 
ostracisation or boycott was the usual punishment 
given in case of grave breach of the custom or heavy 
nes and caste dinners were imposed. Sometimes 
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a defaulter was obliged to feed a number of Brah¬ 
mins. 

Among the officers of the village the mukhiya or 
the lambardar or headman or patel was most import¬ 
ant. His office was also hereditary and he was res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of peace and order in 
pis village and for the collection and payment of 
revenue. He also dispensed justice in the disputes 
of the village. The artisans and menials of the 
village were mostly his serfs. The } 7 were not at 
liberty to leave the village or to refuse to serve the 
village people. The social organisation of the vill¬ 
age was characterised by the sameTeatures of feuda¬ 
lism that prevailed in England during the middle 
ages. Then there was the village patwari or kulkarni 
keeping the records and accounts and the chowkidar 
acting as the watch and ward of the village. In 
questions of major disputes, the village council or 
panchayat, consisting of the elders, arbitrated and its 
decision was binding on all parties. Agrestic serf¬ 
dom was very much prevalent. The menials and 
artisans had to work on the farm or in the house of 
the village officer either free or for a nominal 
charge. 

Custom and tradition determined every aspect 
of the village life. We hear nothing of the changes 
and fashions influencing the demands of the people. 
Ignorance, lack of communication and transport, 
the supremacy of the caste and the joint family, all 
conspired to steep the village people in conservatism, 
stolidity and made them stay-atrhome. Like the 
manorial sytem in England, the rent, wages, and 
prices were largely determined by custom. The lack 
of communication hindered the mobility of labour, 
but it promoted a sense of unity and solidarity 
which have now so much weakened. Absence of 
money and credit and the consequent prevalence of 
natural economy or barter was a very important 
feature of the village, and it was mostly responsible 
for the payment of rent, wages and taxes on a cus- 
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tomary basis. The caste and the joint family left no 
choice of occupation to the individual whose status in 
society was irrevocably fixed by his birth in a parti¬ 
cular caste. The customary payments, however, were 

elastic varying according to the harvest and avoided 
the disparity between nominal and real wages due to 
the changes in the value of money. Similarly, social 
and religious customs regulated the day to day life 
and the rites at birth, marriage and death. As Sir 
Edward Blunt has put it “Custom, in short, governs 
the relations of a Hindu both to God and man . 5,3 It 
impinged on the life of the people at five points : 
functions, expenditure on ceremonies, caste penal¬ 
ties, repayment of ancestral debts and the mainte¬ 
nance of social prestige. A good deal of extravagance 

improvidence and indebtedness were due to these 
customs. 


In the absence of a well developed system of trans- 
port and communications, the bumper harvest of 
one part of the country could not be utilised to reli¬ 
eve the scarcity and dearth of the other parts and 
hence, a very notable feature of the village organisa- 
ation was scarcity, frequent famines, and high prices 
alternated and punctuated by plenty and depression. 
Ihe village had very little contact with the outside 
world, therefore, except for occasional visits of itiner¬ 
ary pedlars or cloth dealers and journey to big centr¬ 
es of trade and pilgrimage. Market under these 
conditions was very narrow and trade consisted of 
lighter articles and such necessities of life as were 
not obtainable locally in every village, e.g., salt and 
iron. I here was little specialisation or division of 
labour and the absence of external competition re- 
sulted in an “entire absence of localisation of indust- 
ries. Rural industry was very crude and backward, 
nternal trade, therefore, was undeveloped, confined 
as it was within very narrow bounds as regards the 
Kind of goods an d the distance traversed. The divi- 

4 Ec A n ° m,c P roblems of Ind i a edited by Dr. R. K. Mukern 

**• op. cjt. p. 12. ' 
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sion of the country into a number of small indepen¬ 
dent kingdoms with a heterogeneity of coins also 
hampered the development of internal trade. Then 
there were the tolls and taxes, the barriers and exac¬ 
tions and the difficulty of conveyance. Kachchn roads 
became impassable in the rainy season by carts. As 
a result of these difficulties “fairs and melas were 
very much more prevalent in those days than now. 
These periodical fairs provided a good opportunity to 
the artisans of the neighbouring villages to dispose 
of thoii surplus wares; and to the consumers to buy 
their requirements of luxuries and comforts as could 
not be obtained locally. All these circumstances gave 
a peculiarly compact form to-tlie village community 
and insured it against foreign attacks with undue 
sustaining power and resistance. Every village, iso¬ 
lated and self-sufficient, was a little republic in itself, 
and loirned not only a social but also an economic 
unit, and was compactly organised to provide the 
ordinary simple needs of life to the village folk. To 
sum up “India was characterised by an aloofness 
from the outside world; it consisted of an immense 
number of entirely self-contained and self-supplying 
units with little contact with each other and practi¬ 
cally no knowledge of the outside world. 5 — Gadgil. 


Industry and Trade 

From a very early period India was noted for 
the cotton, iron, silk and hardware manufactures. As 
Prof. Weber says “The skill of the Indians in the 
production of delicate woven fabrics, in the mixing 
ot colours, the working of metals and precious stones 
and in all manner of technical arts has from very 
early times enjoyed a world wide celebrity.” 6 The 
J t S o °* c °tton spinning and weaving were “in a high 
state of proficiency two thousand years ago. Cotton 
weaving was only introduced into England in the 

dIm,fo n p ry , r 1 e ^ ard9 iron manufactures, accor- 
dm 0 to 1 rof, Wilson “the Hindus have the art of 

5. op cjt-p 13 
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smelting iron, of welding it, and of making steel, 
and have had these arts from times immemorial.” 
According to Ranade “the iron industry not only 
supplied all local wants, but it also enabled India to 
export its finished products to foreign countries. The 
high level of iron industry in the manufacture of 
wrought iron is furnished by the famous Delhi Iron 
Pillar. Cannons were manufactured in Assam of the 
largest calibre, Indian wootz or steel furnished the 
materials out of which Damascus blades with a world- 
m ide reputation were made; and it paid Persian mer¬ 
chants to travel in those old times all the way to India 
to obtain these materials and export themf to Asia. 
The Indian steel found once considerable demand for 
cutlery even in England This manufacture of steel 
and wrought iron had reached a high perfection at 
least two thousand years ago.” India was likewise 
famous for her silk manufactures, her woollen shawls, 
boxes of sandalwood and cutlery. The waves of 
conquest that swept across the county from 11th 
century onwards must have seriously hampered the 
development of the Indian industries. But the 
return of security under Akbar revived the old 
industries and handicrafts. For example, Bernier 
during the reign of Shahjehan speaks of embroide¬ 
ries, streaked silks, tufts of gold turbans, silver and 
gold cloth, brocade, network of gold etc., and Tra- 
vernier also gives a long description of the manu¬ 
factured goods, of the marvels of peacock throne and 
of the natural colours in its carvings, of carpets of 
silk and gold, satins with streaks of gold and silver, 
endless lists of exquisite works of minute carvings’ 
and other choice objects of art. & ’ 

As regards industrial organisation, the urban 
handicrafts were also organised like the village crafts 
into tiade guilds based on the castes. They were mu- 

i” i.. i * i * governed and regulated 

the conditions and quality of work, membership etc. 

Ihe chief feature of industrial organisation, however, 

was the paucity of capital. Lack of organised trans- 
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port and the consequent narrow size of the market 
prevented an elaborate division of labour, but some 
soit of localisation and specialisation were noticeable. 
The artisans carried on small scale industries quite 
independently ol capitalists, and as they worked to 
order and the materials were supplied by the custo- 
meis, there weie no middlemen, managers, or ecitre - 
)ieneurs. Like the village arts and crafts, the urban 
landicrafts were also hereditary trades, and were 
therefore very stable. Their methods and designs, 
however, could not be improved under these circums¬ 
tances. Money and credit facilities in the towns were 
well developed and remittance of money from one 
tow n to another by Hundies and other instruments 
was a recognised business. The towns possessed a 
laiger variety ol trade; their industries w T ere better 
organised and their markets were wider and well de¬ 
veloped. The indigenous bankers, shroffs and chetties 
played a very important partin the financing and 
distribution of the urban industries and their produ¬ 
cts. On account ol these iacilities, the standard of 
living of the urban handicraftsmen was much higher 
than that of the village artisans; they enjoyed better 
variety and quality of products. 

As regards towns, it is not possible to give an ex¬ 
act idea of the number of towns and the percentage 
of the population that lived in towns and that which 
lived in the villages, but it is computed by some wai¬ 
ters that about 40% lived in towns and 60% in villages. 
As to the number of towns, it is certain that there 
must have been hundreds of thousands of them in 
existence in the period that witnessed a number of 
very flourishing urban industries. Moreover, the 
existence of a large number of independent chieftains 
and kings must have encouraged the growth of small 
towns as the seats of their capital or courts. As 
pointed before in the chapter, these towns w r ere* 
either ‘pilgrimage centres, or capitals or seats of 
government and courts, or they had grown up on 
the convergence of two trade routes, or navigable 
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rivers. Gaya, Banaras, Prayag, Ayodhya, Hardwar, 
Pari, Nasik, Kuruchhetra etc., for example, were 
religious towns; Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, Lahore and 
Poona etc., were seats of governments and courts; 
while Mirzapur, Bangalore etc., were commercial 
towns. Of these, first two kinds of towns were of 
greater importance from the point of view of indust¬ 
ries. In the sacred towns, a number of metal indust¬ 
ries producing bells, utensils and vessels of brass or 
copper for the holy water to be carried to the temples 
were to be found. They were in very great demand 
by the pilgrims who came to these towns from all 
over the country in spite of the lack of modern 
means of communication and transport. The indus¬ 
trial prosperity of the court and capital towns depen¬ 
ded on the patronage of the, kings and their courts 
and whenever the court or capital was removed from 
them they decayed. Their chief articles of manufac¬ 
ture were art and luxury wares. As the authors of 
the Industrial Commission Report say “The court of 
the Indian rulers had always attracted to themselves 
the surplus grain of the countryside to feed the 
armies, officers, and dependents of the chief. These, 
and the traders and artificers, who supplied their 
needs, made up the population of an old Indian 
capital. From an industrial point of view the most 
interesting section of this population was the 
class of artisans who were engaged in producing 
not only arms and leather accoutrements, but 
rich textile fabrics, carved stone, wood and ivory, 
wrought metal, jewellery and other articles of 
luxury, often of exquisite workmanship and high 
artistic value- Even to-daj^ the famous centres for 
the production of Indian artwares are the old capital 
towns. The earnings and social position of such 
craftsmen were in times gone by, out of all propor¬ 
tion to those of the less skilled workers in the villa¬ 
ges or small towns.” These artistic articles of luxury 
were very much in demand not only within the 
country but even outside, and their excellent work- 
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manship excited the jealousy of foreigners. The 
number of commercial and trading towns was very 
smell 1 and this was due mainly to the insecurity and 
difficulty of communication. They had grown up 
on the recognised land routes or on navigable rivers 
or on the sea coast. Their trade consisted mostly 
of rare and costly objects but the volume of both 
internal and external trade was not very large. 
Precious metals, artistic manufactures, and a few 
drugs and dyes made up the bulk of their traffic, 
which was mainly directed to ports or to military 
and administrative centres. The chief articles of 
export consisted of the fine textile fabrics, the Dacca 
muslins, the chintz, the calicoes, silk manufactures 
and woollen shawls, silver and gold brocades and 
spices. These were exported to Syria, Persia and 
Arabia, and to the continent of Europe and England. 
It was this rich and lucrative trade in spices and 
the fineries, which attracted the European traders 
to India and ultimately led to its conquest by the 
British. The trade of the port towns, which were 
numerous, consisted ol rare and valuable articles 
and spices. The foreign traders had in the 16th and 
17 th centuries established their factories and agen¬ 
cies, collected these articles and took a prominent 
part in finance and organisation of the trade. 


CHAPTER V 


ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF INDIA IN 1760 

The essentials of the economic organisation, which 
have been described above, continued intact through¬ 
out the Moghul period. At the beginning of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign, the Regulation or Zabt system of land 
revenue assessment with necessary changes accor¬ 
ding to local conditions prevailed in northern India. 
The orders of the Emperor issued in 1665-66 aimed 
at the extension of cultivation, increased culture of 
high class crops, and construction and repair of wells 
for irrigation. The peasants, who did not take inte¬ 
rest in cultivation of land, were punishable. The 
revenue demand was pitched higher than under 
Akbar, and comprised between .1/3 to 1/2 of the gross 
produce. The methods of assessment were also chan¬ 
ged : instead of individual assessment, group or 
village assessment became the general rule except in 
poor villages where Batai system was in vogue. The 
Amin fixed the assessment on the basis of available 
data and the Headman spread it over the individual 
peasants of the village. The Provincial Dewan ins¬ 
pected these assessments and their distribution as 
also the records of the village accountants with a 
view to prevent injustice and misappropriation. The 
system was, however, liable to abuse by the Head¬ 
man and the Patwari. Collections of revenue were 
mostly in cash, although payments in kind were also 
allowed where currency was scarce and land poor. 
Sometimes assessment was made by measurement or 
sharing as under Akbar, and allowances were made 
for drought, frost, low prices etc. at the time of 
revision. Abwabs and other charges in excess of 
revenue were forbidden. This system of land settle¬ 
ment applied to Khalsa or Reserved lands only 
which provided a model for the Jagir lands. The 
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provincial Devvan was required to inspect them as 
well and the Jagir officials were also punishable. 

A contractual tenure was introduced in 1668-69 

but Moreland holds that the sj^stem was an old' 
Hindu institution. The contract holder was ordi- 
naiily succeeded by his heir; could lease, mort¬ 
gage or sell his rights in the holdings. The usual 
punishment for default was the sale of the peasant’s 
family, but this must have been a rare practice dur¬ 
ing Aurangzeb’s time, because there was a scarcity 
of peasants then. From the 13th century onwards, 
cultivation increased except in periods of war or 
pestilence and the size of the holdings as well as the 
number of peasants had increased. But, on account 
of administrative pressure, the unwillingness of 
peasants to cultivate land increased. Bernier wrote 
in 1670 that the Empire was badly cultivated and 
thinly populated as the result of the extortion and 
cruelty practised by the officials and Jagirdars. Many 
peasants in despair left the country, and sought a 
more tolerable mode of existence either in the towns 
or camps of a Raja where there was less oppression. 
This is proved by the fact that the revenue from 
KhuIsa lands alone rose from 150 to 400 lakhs in the 
reign of Shahjahan alone. 


Another notable feature of the period was an incr¬ 
ease in the number of intermediaries between the 
state and the peasants. The greater part of the land 
was already in the hands of Jagirdars or assignees 
but the assignments were revocable at the will of the 
Emperor. Towards the middle of the 18th century 
hov ever, on account of certain circumstances inter¬ 
mediate tenures began to develop by this time. The 
agricultual production was declining, the central 
authority was weakened and, hence, afforded less 
and less protection to assignees and peasants. They 

nw!I e t A/r th i 6 ^ er ° y of adventurers or usurpers, 
lhen the Mahratta inroads into the various parts 

? m ff re a ?. d fche inseurity that prevailed 
caused further disorganisation and confusion 
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Hence, actual pessession came to court for more than 
legal right and an assimilation came about as among 
the different classes of intemediaries. Hence, offi¬ 
cials, Hindu and Muslim chiefs, simple assignees, 
foreign powers and usurpers acquired Taluqas and 
held them in the same way, irrespective of their ori¬ 
gin, and were confused together as holders of the 
same land. Others extended their holdings illegally. 
Farmers of revenue thus made themselves masters 
of their lands-. Their office had become hereditary 
by now, and this fact helped them to become owners 
of land Taluqas. Thus, when the British assumed 
charge, they found a system slightly different in 
essentials from the one sketched above, but showing 
much confusion in details. The collapse of the Moghul 
administration had brought about much confusion 
of rights to land, and the superimposition of many 
intermediaries who looked alike to foreign adminis¬ 
trators in respect of their rights. 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the Moghul 
Empire began to crumble, and the country was 
plunged into a long period of anarchy, brigandage, 
plunder and rapine. Security of life and property 
were non-existent, and therefore, the stimulus to 
economic development was absent. The constant 
wars and internecine feuds of the 18th century, the 
infesting of the roads and highways of trade and 
commerce by Thugs and robbers, Pindarics and other 
wicked persons, and the absence of a strong centrali¬ 
sed administration rendered it impossible for the 
people to continue their peaceful avocations of agri¬ 
culture and trade. The downfall of the courts and 
the nobles deprived the urban handicrafts of their 
most valuable market and patronage, and therefore 
the arts and crafts of the Moghul period dwindled 
into insignificance. The baneful influences of the 
political chaos were not confined to the towns and 
urban industry, but they also enveloped the villages, 
and must have affected very adversely the peaceful 
pursuit of agriculture and its allied village crafts. 
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Tho strong and the wicked, however, had their 
palmy days, and they began to exact and extort in 
many ways several ingenious and illegal deductions 
from the people. On the break-up of the Empire, 

i »- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 kings, who owed allegiance to 

it, set up their independent states and issued their 
own Sihkcis or coins. The East India Company found 
994 coins of different weights and values in circu¬ 
lation in the country. This multiplicity of coins of 
different weights and fineness hampered the deve¬ 
lopment of trade. Then, there were a number of tolls 
and tariff barriers imposed in ever} 7 petty state. This 
inteifered with iree movement of goods and merch- 
ants, and compelled the internal trade to be confined 
wdthin very narrow 7 bounds. However, in spite of 
this desolation and anarchy, the village, the typical 
unit of economic and social development in our 
country, remained intact with its compact organisa¬ 
tion. It was due mostly to the lack of communication 

and transport and the absence of a strong centrali¬ 
sed administration. 

At the close of.the 18th century, there w^ere three 
t} ics of villages. The most usual type was the. village 
inhabited by a homogeneous brotherhood of culti¬ 
vators and some non-homogeneous residents. But 
the conditions differed very wddely from one part to 
the other. In addition to the peasants proper, the 
village had three other classes of people : the land¬ 
less labourer, the village servants and the recipients 
of charities. The landless labourers were like the 
English serfs and the servants were paid in cash 
occasionally and in produce usually and cultivated 
small areas of land free of charge. Similarly, the reci¬ 
pients of charities held rent-free lands. The brother¬ 
hood villages often paid a lower rent. 

a a ^ a ^ rs a ^ types of villages were conduct- 

ed by headmen, who collected the land revenue for 
the village on a contract basis, distributed the assess¬ 
ment and discharged other duties. The methods of 
assessment and collection were also similar to those 
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of Aurangzeb’s reign, though, on account of a num¬ 
ber of exactions and cesses, the demand was now pit¬ 
ched far higher. 

Conditions in 1760:—It is not possible to give an 
exact idea of the total population of the country at 
that time, nor is it possible to say accurately as to 
what percentage lived in towns and what percentage 
in the rural areas. However, there were very few 
towns of considerable size and about 90% of the 
people must have lived in villages. There were pro¬ 
bably two classes of people, the rich and the poor. 
There was no middle class even by that date. 

As to agriculture, it was in a very backward 
state. There were no proprietary rights in the land, 
the king was the absolute owner. There was no 
fixity of tenure; the jagirdars or assignees held the 
land in pleasure of the king. The zamindars and 
intermediaries, who came into existence during the 
later Moghul emperors, collected rents and paid 
revenue to the state, but they had no rights in the 
land. The land revenue varied according to the 
needs and the whims of the kings. The political 
chaos and unsettlement, as said above, prevented 
any security of life and property. The tillers of the 
land were not sure to reap the fruits of their indus¬ 
try, and their crops were liable to destruction by 
hordes of marauders and invaders. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, there was no accumulation of wealth 
and no growth of capital. Agricultural practice and 
implements were as archaic, crude, and simple as 
before. Production lagged behind. Self-sufficiency 
and subsistence farming were still the outstanding 
features of the village organisation. Lack .of trans¬ 
port not only caused a wide variation in the prices 
of agricultural commodities, but prevented the utili¬ 
sation of any surplus produce of one area to relieve 
the famine and scarcity of the other. No improve¬ 
ments in methods or marketing took place. The 
feudal relations between the landlords and the culti¬ 


vators still prevailed. 


The caste system and the 
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joint- family, the caste panchayats and the hereditary 
offices of the artisans of the village continued unaba¬ 
ted Barter economy and its concomitants, status 
and custom, held sway. 

As regards industries, there were two kinds of 
manufactures. The village cottage industries were 
carried on, as before, to supply the simple needs of 
the rural population and their products were ex¬ 
changed for grain or bartered away. The urban 
handicrafts were organised into the royal workshops 
or Karlchanas in the capital and other towns, and 
produced all the requirements of the militarj 7 , the 
officers and the princes. They were mostly luxuries. 
Outside the royal workshops, thousands of indepen¬ 
dent artisans carried on their handicrafts in their 
own homes, but they also produced only articles of 
luxury in demand by the nobility and the rich 
classes. The 3 ^ were also exported outside. The most 
important industry of the time was the cotton textile, 
which had attained a very high level of efficiency. 
The fine fabrics of this industry commanded a mar¬ 
ket throughout the country and outside in Europe 
and England. In spite of the fall of the Moghul 
courts, the industry was prosperous. Most of the 
foreigners had established their factories and settle¬ 
ments and carried on a very lucrative trade in it. 
The loss of the courts was, therefore, made up to 
some extent by the increased exports. Next impor¬ 
tant industry was silk manufactures, which were in 
very great demand both in Europe and India. Then, 
there was the calico printing industr}q which was 
also very prosperous on account of its extensive 
demand by the nobility of the country and the fore¬ 
igners. After the textiles came the indigo industry 
which was carried on in northern India as an ancil¬ 
lary trade to agriculture, and was very much in 
demand in Europe for the navies. Then the manu¬ 
facture of saltpetre was a very thriving industry at 
that.time, and provided employment to thousands of 
Lunias. It was mostly exported to foreign countries. 
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Finally, the manufactures of silver and gold brocades 
and fine art productions, enamelled works, and silver 
and gold cloth were carried on all over the country 
and especially in Rajputana as also that of wood and 
stone carving. They were reputed throughout the 
world for their excellent workmanship and exquisite 
designs. 

As to trade, the conditions of roads after the fall 
of the Empire became very unsatisfactory and their 
safety was jeopardised by the nefarious activities of 
the Thugs and robbers. The traditional slow moving 
bullock-cart was the only means of land transport 
for both men and goods. Journey was made by men 
also in palanquins and on horses. In the villages 
barter still reigned supreme. Under these condi¬ 
tions of unsatisfactory communication and transport 
the village was organised on self-sufficiency basis, 
and there was little trade except in such necessities 
as were not procured locally. Fairs and melas were 
still very common methods of sale and purchase. 
The foreign trade as well as internal trade consisted 
mostly of articles of luxuries and fashion, which were 
light in bulk and weight, but fetched more values. 

A detailed description of the conditions of indus¬ 
try and trade will be given in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA (1765—1899) 

The compact economic and social organisation 
of the self-sufficient and isolated village together 
with the rural and urban handicrafts was completely 
transformed during the century that ensued after 
the grant of Diwani or the right to collect revenue 
by Shah Alam to Clive in 1765* All through the pe¬ 
riod wars were rampant, and the difficulty of main¬ 
taining law and order, of finance, and the consequent 
lack of a constructive policy, hampered economic 1 
development. Nonetheless, the period coincided 
with the Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in 
England, and this coincidence reacted verv power¬ 
fully on the trade, industry and agriculture of our 
country. The evergrowing demands of the indust¬ 
rial revolution for foodstuffs for the rapidly increa¬ 
sing urban population of England, and for raw ma¬ 
terials for her gigantic factories, gave a new value, 
a new importance to Indian trade with England. 
Gradually, but steadily, a radical change in the nature I 
and extent of our trade was brought about. Instead 1 
of exporting cotton piece-goods and other manufac¬ 
tures India began to import them and developed an 
enormous^export trade in primary products. The 
revolution in transport and the consequent pheno¬ 
menal fall in freights stimulated the movement of 
bulky raw produce and therefore caused a great 
increase in trade. Then, the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869, by shortening the distance between 
India and England by 3,000 miles, revolutionised 
the movement of primary products from our country 
to that of our masters. In return for this growing 
export trade in primary products she furnished the i 
largest market for English manufactures of iron and I 
cotton at the time, when the purchasing power of the 
continent of Europe was restricted on account of 
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the Napoleonic wars and tlieir aftermath. Jute, 
cotton, dyestuffs, oilseeds, raw hides and skins, tea 
and sugar became the chief exports, whereas prior to 
this date raw silk, silk goods, calicoes, cotton piece- 
goods, saltpetre, ivory and indigo were most promi¬ 
nent in our export trade. This increase in the ex¬ 
port of primary products, and the consequent rise 
in prices, led to commercialisation of agriculture, to 
the downfall of the rural and urban handicrafts, to 
a progressive ruralisation, to increased pressure of 
the population on the land, to subdivision and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings, to increased poverty and in¬ 
debtedness, and to an increased intensity and 
frequency of famines. But, it also led to the establish¬ 
ment of the plantation of jute, tea, coffee, and indigo, 
and to the cultivation of cotton. By 1860, the estab¬ 
lishment of Pax Britannica, i.e., law and order 
under the British rule throughout the country was 
complete, and this led to the creation of a strong 
stable and centralised administration securing life 
and propertj^ which is the sine qua non of economic 
development. Then, from the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, there began the era of the Public 
Works under Dalhousie, and these more than any¬ 
thing else have transformed our entire economic life. 
The impact of western ideas and civilisation and 
the consequent spirit of individualism, the establish¬ 
ment of courts of justice, the settlement of land re¬ 
venue, the abolition of slavery, and of internal tolls 
and tariffs, the unification of the systems of coinage 
and a centralised s 3 7 stem of finance were the ,other 
outstanding events of the period, which plaj’ed their 
own part in breaking up the isolation and self-suffi¬ 
ciency of the stagnant villages. | The economic 
policy of the government in this period was charac¬ 
terised by laissez faire and laissez aller , which had a 
very disastrous effect on our industry and trade. 
The cumulative effect of this centralised administra¬ 
tion, the development of transport and communica¬ 
tion and the impact of western civilisation was the 
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sudden shunting of the country from a local to a 
world economy, without allowing sufficient time for 
the necessary adjustments to take place. And, hence, 

oui one-sided and unbalanced economic development. 

The principle of laissez faire meant the abolition 
oi internal tolls and tariffs, a lower tariff for revenue 
purposes only, the fixing of the land revenue at a 
minimum and the abolition of agrestic serfdom and 
slavery. It also meantthe substitution of competition 
and contract for status and custom, and therefore the 
development of freedom of enterprise. This indivi¬ 
dualism, leading to the growth of individual legal 
rights, struck at the root of the corporate life of the 
village, and caused the disintegration of the village 
community. But, on account of its evil effects, the 
go \ eminent had to give it up after 1857, even before 

the reaction of England against individualism in 
the nineties of the last century. 

The main features of this transformation are:— 

W , ^ e abolition of the self-sufficiency and isolation of the 
villager. The village is no longer a self-sufficient and 
secluded unit. Many articles of daily consumption, 
which enter into the budgetof the village folk, are not 
giown locally, but are imported from different parts 
of the country or abroad. For example, Swadeshi 

01 oieign mill cloth, utensils,matches, medicines, scis¬ 
sors and knives, bangles, mirrors, combs, umbrellas, 
lanterns, sugar, tea, spices, salt, kerosene and other 
01 s > diy fruits, dyes etc.and even sewing machines, oil 

engines or gasoline plants for flour milling etc. are 

all now imported from outside. The village crops are 
no longer grown for local consumption onlv but for 
sale and export. Thus, the village has come to live 

h^ e i C « h ^f g i eS Wlth the 0 ^ ts i de areas, and this contact 
has resulted m a veritable revolution of great import 

m the rural economy of the country. While, on the 

one hand it has meant an improved standard of com- 

arntV^m I®’ 0I \ the ° ther ’ ifc has g ive » rise to 

acute problems oi rural reconstruction and uplift. 

(ii) The second important feature is the supplant- 
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ing of natural economy or barter by a money economy. 

The increased exchanges with the outside areas, 
and rise in agricultural prices and remittances from 
those emplo 3 r ed in towns are bringing in an ever- 
increasing quantity of money in circulation in the 
villages. Custom and status, therefore, which regu¬ 
lated the economic life of the village community, 
have now given place to contract and competition in 
the wake of the railway, money economy and western 
methods of exchange and distribution. Kent, wages, 
and taxes and interest etc. are now paid in cash, as 
also the imports from outside. In the case of the vill¬ 
age artisans, however, the commutation of services 
into money payment has not yet been completed. 
This introduction of money econom} 7 , facilitating ex¬ 
changes, has provided the villager with a free and 
wide market, in which he can sell his produce at a 
competitive price, but, it has also led to insecurity of 
agricultural profits and instability of prices. The 
increased price of agricultural produce has led to an 
enhancement in the value of land as a security, and 
this has increased rural indebtedness. The pressing 
demand of the cultivator for money to pa} 7 rent and 
interest compels him to rush to a glutted market, and 
press down the prices to his own disadvantage, but, he 
is so needy and poor that he cannot afford to wait for 
a better turn. And then, he has to purchase for his 
consumption from the grain dealers at higher prices. 

(Hi) The third important feature is a radical change 
in the nature of famines. It was pointed out in the 
last chapter how, in the absence of railways and 
metalled roads, it was not possible to utilize the sur¬ 
plus produce of one area to relieve the scarcity and 
famine of the other at a distance. Hence, a famine 
usually meant lack of food and took a heavy toll on 
the population. It means now a lack of purchasing- 
power, scarcity prices and a temporary unemploy¬ 
ment of the agriculturists. However, the fear of a 
bumper harvest with low prices causing ruin has 
also been destroyed by the extension of the markets. 
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(iv) The fourth feature of the transition is the 
destruction of stability, stolidity and immobility of the 
rural population. The caste, the joint family and the 
pauchayat are all undergoing a disintegration. 
Regularity of demand and the fixity of occupations 
by status, the forced immobility of persons and goods 

railways and the motor buses, 
etc. and the consequent isolation and stagnation of 
the village, are all changing fast; the change being 
more pronounced in villages in the vicinity of big 
industrial and commercial centres. 


( v ) The fifth feature of the transition is a change 
in the village arts and crafts and, in the parent industry , 
agriculture. So far as the artisan’s crafts are concer¬ 
ned, there have been no remarkable changes in 
their organisation or technique except in a few cases. 
The village even to-day has its carpenter, blacksmith, 
potter, washerman and barber etc. who perform their 
customary duties and receive customary allowances 
in grain. But these are of lesser importance today, 
and the village artisan is apt to migrate to near-by 
towns in search of higher and better remuneration. 
Moreover, the possibility of getting its requirements 
from outside, on account of the advent.of modern 
transport facilities and money economy, precludes the 
village from depending on the local products of the 
artisans. Gradually the remuneration of the artisan 
has taken the form of cash payment, although it has 
not yet completely supplanted the payment in grain. 
But the weaver, the blacksmith, the dyer and the tan¬ 
ner etc. have been very adversely affected by the com¬ 
petition of the machine made goods from the external 
and internal factories. fA number of village arts and 
crafts have been destroyed. The cotton handloom 
or charIcha, which was the pride of every village I 
home in the past, has been destroyed not only on ( 
account of internal and external competition with- ' 
in the country, but also by loss of foreign markets. 

1 ho weavers, as also the goldsmiths, have migrated 
to the towns or to bigger market villages. Hand- 
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weaving however, is not extinct as in England. 
AccordhU to the Industrial Commission, there were 
in 1916 still between2 to 3million handlooms at work 
emploving about 6 million weavers with about 50 
crores^ as annual earnings The growing use of 
imported implements and tools has badly affected le 
occupation of the blacksmith and the carpenter, 
while the increasing use of imported utensils of brass 
copper etc. from the towns, 1ms rendered ineffective 
the services of the potter to a very/great extent 
except in the supply of tiles. The growing exports of 
raw hides and skins and the consequent rise in puces 
together with the increased imports of tanned hides 

Similarly, the village Teh has been hard hit by the 
import of kerosene and other mill-produced oil from 
the towns and by the extensive export of oil-seeds. 


This decline of the village handicrafts has dis¬ 
placed a large number of the village artisans, who 
have either migrated to the factories m distant towns, 
or have been employed as domestic servants by the 
middle classes, or else they have pressed haul on tie 
land and become farm labourers. They have been 
compelled to give up their ancestral occupations. 
But some of them have tried to readjust themselves 
to the changed conditions of the times, for example, 
the weaver still weaves cloth, though from impoited 
mill'yarn; the blacksmith utilises ready-made iron 
and tin sheets, the carpenter uses implements and 
tools, while the tailor a sewing machine. It is only 
those, who could not leave the village, or adapt them¬ 
selves to the changed circumstances, that have suffer¬ 
ed the most, and they are the first to be affected by 
famines and distress. In certain instances, theii 
migration to the towns has improved theii mateiial 
welfare e.(7., the carpenter and the blacksmith have 
been absorbed in the growing engineering work¬ 
shops, factories, building and furnituretrad.es in the 
towns. On the whole, however, the rural industries 
have decayed, and it is one of the most important 
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noHnTh, ° f the T.° der f times to restore them, though 
not m their pristine glory. ° 

As regards agriculture, so far as its organisation 
equipment and technique of production is concert 

chatcts^Th^ 6 b -t en f 9 ° r f markable °r revolutionary 

ed%ess Ur r& htt 6 hired ]abour ' Theincreas- 

of the deeav nf P f? P ! n °? the ,and ’ on a ocount 
increased nnnnlnr rUral ^ nd , COttage industr ies, the 

EofL ll n ?i ? gS f haVe further increased the num- 

ous efforts of tl V i l ° 1S ’i ^ nc ’ * n s P^ e of the assidu- 
operation for the last three decades and over the 
the same °i-n P [h UCti ° n a ? d , a g»<>«ltural practice are 

concerned thp * f 8 p CCOnom,C8 °f agriculture is 
concerned, the introduction of monev eoonnmv 

modern methods of transport, making posS the 
pHceTTthe 0 ou»! ;> \ rn " P1 ' 0<l ? CtS ’ h,lv0 hlcr ™sed the 

a free and wide market. Besides these some mo” 
area's follows:-® 63 haVG bGCn introduoed ™ d they 
(a) Settlement of land revenue : The period witness- 

theYand P ° Ut ’ ^gisteringfand sleurfng 

nV-Lvf 3essment of J and revenue from time to time in 
system*'of 8 j/nd ^ T1 ” S has P reve nted a uniform 

thrnughout the whole of British India Therewas 
no absolute ownership of land in our country but 

of eultivatiem & s f curit y of tenure and lights 

■*“ the tXof7bV™ghul Their^sS 
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was strengthened in the period of insecurity. 

East India Company, on the assumption of terri 
power, found a large number of such intermediaries, 
who were mistaken for landlords with absolute pow¬ 
ers in the land. In 1765 the Company got the right 
of collecting revenue. The Nawab of Bengal was re¬ 
tained and was responsible for the good government. 
This placed the Company in a very happy position. 
It introduced the system of live years farming and 
realised the land revenue to meet the pressing 
demands of its directors with cruelty and hardships. 
Old Zemindars were turned out for defaults in pay¬ 
ment, and their property was sold. The land revenue 
of Bengal in 1771 was more than that of 1768, and 
this in spite of the severe famine*of 1770. This five 
yearly system was supplanted by annual auction 
system by Warren Hastings. It increased the misery 
atid the hardships of the zamindars still more and 
collection became more stringent. Thus, the Com¬ 
pany aimed at maximum revenue only and did not 
care for the zamindars or the tenants. This system 
continued till 1793. 

The period, as adverted to above, coincided with 
the emergence of the doctrine of freedom of compe¬ 
tition and enterprise in England, and therefore the 
English notions of land settlement were applied to 
India.H n 1793 an d later, Lord Cornwallis introduced 
the Permanent settlement in Bengal, Bihar, North 
Madras and the Banaras division of U. P. It fixed the 
amount of land revenue to be paid by the landlord to 
the Government in perpetuity^, but left the amount to 
be charged by the landlord from the actual tiller of 
the soil to his sweet will. The amount of the revenue 
was fixed at 10/11 of the rentals received by the 
zamindars. It was expected that surplus revenue 
would fructify into the pockets of the people, improve 
their standard of living, and would lead to perma¬ 
nent improvements on the land and to the develop¬ 
ment of scientific agriculture. On the other hand, 
there are a number of scholars who contend that 
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Cornwallis, the diplomat, wilfully created a number 
of zamindars, who, on account of the recognition of 
their rights and a guarantee to respect them, would 
stand by the British rule in times of emergency, and 
would prove a bulwark of strength to the mainte¬ 
nance of the British rule in India. This is proved 
by the help, which the zamindars gave to the British 
during the 3 - ear of the Mutiny in 1857, and for this 
they were rewarded by further grants. However, 
the bright hopes of planting English type of land¬ 
lords on the Indian soil were belied, and it was 
found out that the surplus, instead of fructifying into 
the pockets of the people, was spent lavishfy on 
social ceremonies and litigation. The establishment 
of the courts of justice stimulated extravagance and 
litigation, the security of tenure, the establishment 
of peace and order, and the gradual increase in the 
price of land gave a new value to landed property 
as a security. The increase of population and the 
decay of handicrafts, causing an increased pressure 
of population on the land, acted in the same direc¬ 
tion, and in his ignorance and illiteracy the culti¬ 
vator had a greater temptation to pledge his credit 
to the utmost and buiy himself in debt. JSio improve¬ 
ments were effected and rack renting and absentee 
landlordism ensued. The Government had been 
deprived of a share, by the permanent settlement, in 
the unearned increment of land. 

In 1812 the monopoly of trade of the E.I.Co. was 
abolished; this reduced the profits of the company, 
which came to depend more ancM more on land 

revenue for administrative expensesi^Hence, beliveen 

1807-22 settlement of land revenue was made on a 
temporary basis in Madras, Bombay, and in U.P. and 
Punjab later on. In Bombay and Madras, there were 
no big zamindars. Therefore, the settlement was ■ 
made with every tenant and the share of the govern¬ 
ment in every plot was fixed. The uncultivated 
land belonged to the State and the settlement was 
triennial. This was the Kyotwari systemA The share 
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of the government was, however, pitched very high, 
and the revenue was collected with great rigour. In 
Bomba} 7 , the revenue demand was so high that it was 
never realised in full. In 1835, the assessment was 
revised, settlement rules were framed and compiled 
in 1847 and long leases of thirty years were recog¬ 
nised. In the Madras Presidency, however, reforms 
on the lines of U.P. were introduced only in 1855. 
In the U.P. gradual as the various parts were 
annexed the triennial system of settlement was in¬ 
troduced, and in 1819 the Mahalwari s} T stem was 
introduced. Under this svstem settlement was made 
with landlords or with village communities of land- 
' lords. The unit of settlement was a Mahal or a 
group of villages. In 1833 the government share was 
reduced to 2/3 of the rentals, and settlement period 
was fixed at thirty years. A land revenue code was 
framed and the method of settlement was systematiz- 
ed. In 1851, according to the Saharanpur rule, the 
government share was fixed at 50% of the rentals. 
Similarly in 1849, when the Punjab was annexed, rents 
were fixed in mone 3 7 , but the assessment was kept 
veryhighand settlement was regularised onl} 7 in 1858. 

The acquisition of such a vast territor} 7 and the 
consequent difficulty of managing the twin affairs of 
trade and government led to the segregation of these 
two functions. The Company ceased to trade from 
1833, and, with a government guarantee of 10% divi¬ 
dend, took up the administrative agenc}’ for the 
Government of the country. The monopoly of its 
China trade was also abolished. Ever since 1813 the 
Compan} 7 had been administering “in trust” for 
England, and as a result of exhaustive inquiries in 
1813, 1821, and 1831 stringent regulations had. been 
imposed on its affairs. These inquiries had revealed 
clearl} 7 the fact that the compan} 7 could not adopt a 
constructive policy of economic development so long 
as it had to proceed with “a trowel in one hand and 
a sword in the other.” But, on account of the predo¬ 
minance of the laissez faire doctrine in England, the 
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British Government did not undertake the govern¬ 
ment of India into their own hands. It was only 
after the Mutiny in 1857 that the country began to 
be governed directly by the British Parliament and 
a change in the attitude of the government concer¬ 
ning India and its problems came about. From the 
third quarter of the last century, with a view to check 
rack renting and protect the tenants against the 
tyranny of the landlords, the government began to 
pass a number of tenancy laws in the zamindari 
provinces, which were based on the three F’s or 

principles of Fixity of Tenure, Fair rents, and Free¬ 
dom of transfer. 

(6) Commercialisation of agriculture: The develop¬ 
ment of the railways and steamships with very low 
freights and the opening of the Suez canal in 1869 
developed trade in primary products, and this led to 
the cultivation of commercial and non-food crops like 
cotton, oil seeds, indigo, jute, etc. The development 
of irrigation facilities and the increasing circulation 
of money gave it a further impetus. The cultivation 
of cotton and oil seeds, although they were not plan¬ 
tation industries, was very much stimulated in this 
period. The American war in 1812 led to the export 
of cotton from India. The shortage of the fibre, how¬ 
ever, led to a more vigorous cultivation of raw cotton 
and several cotton committees after 1848 were appoin¬ 
ted. The average annual export from 1845-50 was 
worth £lf- millions. However, a rapid cultivation of 
cotton took place only after the American Civil War 
(1861-65), which cut off the supply to Lancashire mills 

( -j •pi ' u in cotton trade. The increasing 

demand for lubricating oils for machines led to a 
considerable development of oil seeds cultivation. 
The Irish potato famine in 1845-46 encouraged the 
export of rice, and its cultivation for commercial 
purposes increased in the low lying plains of the 
Ganges valley. The result of this commercialisation 
has been a degree of specialisation of land for diffe¬ 
rent crops e.g. jute in Bengal, wheat in the Punjab, 
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cotton in Bombay and Berar, sugar-cane in U.P. and 
Bihar, rice in Bengal and Burma, and oil seeds in 
C.P. This growing specialisation and commerciali¬ 
sation of agriculture has brought into existence a 
large number of middlemen, who eat away the lion’s 
share of agricultural profits. On account of his igno¬ 
rance and illiteracy, his poverty and low level of 
cultivation, and production, the cultivator had failed 
to reap the full benefit from the rise in agricultural 
prices in the period. Indian prices have to move in 
conformity with world prices of primary products, 
and this instability of prices has increased the in¬ 
security of agricultural profits. Moreover, the inten¬ 
sity and frequency of famines has increased, and 
status, custom and barter have given place to con¬ 
tract, competition and money economy. This com- 
- mercialisation in turn stimulated the development of 
roads and railways and of irrigation facilities. 

(c) Sub-division and fragmentation of holdings : The 
increased pressure of population on the land, caused 
by the decay of handicrafts and cottage industries 
in the period, led to-increased sub-division and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings and made them uneconomic. 

(d) Rise in agricultural wages and scarcity of farm 
labour : The introduction of money economy and 
the commutation of services into money payments, 
the migration of the people to towns and factpries 
in search of employment caused a rise in agricultural 
wages and scarcity of farm hands, especially at the 
time of the harvest. But this was due perhaps more 
to the caste perjudices. 

(e) Transfer of laud from cultivating to non-cultiva¬ 
ting classes and increase in rural indebtedness : The in¬ 
creased value of land as a security, the easy and 
facile credit from the money-lender, the freedom of 
transfer and the individual legal rights etc. increased 
rural indebtedness, and caused a transfer of land 
from the cultivators to non-cultivating money lend¬ 
ing classes and necessitated government interven- 
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Loans ^ ] - iei i + ti0 - n ^ cts ’ Land Improvements 

,; i n C ; p A ,f! CU J t ; ir ! sts Loans Acts and Tenancy 

toThe c dHv-It' had be passed give financial aid 

and ramritv !?m and t0 Sa V them from the “sury 

fast century 3 ' n th,rd a “ d )aSt of th? 

oommSn,>eM? 0le ’t l ; Crefore ’ the modern means of 
in , r a nd fnndn an ? ? ra l ns P° rt - inirodacting far reach- 

aS raw 1 “ i ?? a ‘in^ the exporfc of food-staffs 

n!a?l S et/n S - b facd-r° n ° f ] {° klin&s ’ rural indebtedness, 

been dS exchan £ e and distribution have 

pro-ressfve s\ si Hem f V6S ° U a P ri ™itive and un¬ 
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^eafedTn^f A ,department of Agriculture was 

^anisation was improved very much. * 

INDUSTRIES 

in addition^tn 9 ^ 168 ’ at i the be S inu ing of this period 
havp i! r ,, e ruraI arts and crafts, which we 

nort Pntin UrtS ’ the rich classes and for ex- 

wooilen sh awL aVln ?’ si,k ma 11 “factares, embroidery, 
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the art' e > organised in workshops as well as in 

in spec ted "T™', The f Pisans, huddled together 
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and tools were simple and crude; there was not much 
of division of labour and standardisation of produc¬ 
tion. Demand was very regular. 

The most important industry of the time was 
cotton textile, and it was carried on throughout the 
country. According to Mr. R. C. Dutt “weaving was 
the national industry of the people and spinning 
was the pursuit of millions of women.” The most im¬ 
portant centres of the industry were Dacca, Luck¬ 
now, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, and Medura. Next came 
woollen industry and this was localised in Kashmere 
and the Punjab, and produced shawls of exquisite 
designs and very attractive carpets. Bell metal works 
were localised at Banaras, Nasik, Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Vizigapatam and Tanjore etc., Arms and shields in th/e 
Punjab and Sind, silver and gold brocades at Banaraf, 
and Lucknow, ivory works at Murshidabad and stonp 
carving and enamelled jewellery in Rajputana. More¬ 
over, marble work, sandal wood work, glass apfl 
ornamental rings, tanning and paper marking apd 
perfumery were also well developed and fairly distri¬ 
buted over the country. Ship-building industry vq%s 
also very thriving before the era of the iron and st$§l 
vessels. 


The East India Co. left this fabric of Inclialn 
indigenous industries intact in the beginning, ;Mtt, 
later on, it established its own factories and wolfi¬ 
sh ops, and employed labourers and artisans to 
for wages. The export trade of the company, how¬ 
ever, led to a drain of bullion from England to Itffdia, 
and therefore it was urged upon the companyutb 
encourage the export of the British manufactu-ifegJtb 
India so that the export of bullion would stop. 
as there was no market for manufactures in Irkdia, 
the company used to purchase raw cotton, opium 
silver in India for export to China, and with ffcbfe 
proceeds of these goods it purchased tea, N&tik'gti 
cloth, and raw silk from China and cotton aifjfesiitk 
piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre from India,J mM 
these were exported. Even the land revenn4*£il$tti 
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Bengal was added to it, and it was called the “invest¬ 
ment.” The purchase of cotton goods was done 
either through contractors or directly, but, later on, 
the former method was given up. Thus, a monopoly 
in weaving trade was established by the company 
and the weavers were compelled to work for it with 
great hardships. The weavers were prevented from 
selling to other agencies, until the full quota of the 
company s contract was ‘complete. Cash advances 
were forced on the weavers, and thus they were com¬ 
pelled to work for the company 7 . The servants of the 
company stamped the cloth during the manufactur¬ 
ing process with the company’s chhop. The contracts 
were pot recorded properly and great hardships 
were inllicted on the weavers. Then orders were 
issued that, without the completion of the company’s 
investment, the private traders should not trade in 
those things, which comprised the investment. This 
restricted the development of the trade to a very 
great extent. In such goods, as were not required 
by the company, trade was free. The manufactures 
of silk were discouraged, as was also the manufacture 
of cotton cloth of very high counts. Mr. Dutt 
refers to the orders of the Directors of the Company 
dated 17th March, 1769, in which it was written 
“Manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in 
Bengal and that of manufactured silk fabrics should 
be discouraged, and silkwinders should be farced to 
work in the company’s factories, and prohibited from 
working in their homes” The donning of silk fabrics 
imported from India was prohibited by law in Eng¬ 
land, and the same w~as true of fine cotton fabrics. 
Then came the Industrial Revolution in England, 
and the free trade policy of the Government exposed 
the indigenous industry to the full blast of unfette¬ 
red foreign competition. Both the home and fore¬ 
ign markets for the industry were destroyed by the 
cheap machine made goods- Textiles in general, 
and cotton spinning and weaving in particular min- 
ing and metallurgical industries, dyeing and tann- 
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ing were the hardest hit. In 1783 the first sample of 
English muslins was sent to Bengal, and export of 
yarn from Bengal to England ceased in 1786. By 
1833 raw cotton'from India had begun to be exported 
to England, and the exports of cotton and silk goods 
from India to England had ceased. The open dooi 
policy of the government completed the rout of the 
indigenous industries. Hy the middle of the last 
century plantation industries with British capital 
and enterprise were introduced, and salt and opium 
became government monopoly. 

Causes of the ecliue of indigenous industries ; 

1. The decline of the indigenous courts. The nobles 
and courtiers of the indigenous courts had provided 
the main demand of these art and luxury industries, 
and, therefore, when the Moghul empire broke up 
and the British power extended, the patronage of 
the courts and kings to these industries declined. 
For example, the silk manufacturers of Bengal were 
prosperous because of the patronage of the courts of 
the Moghuls at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, but, when 
the empire broke up, they naturally began to decline* 

2. Adverse foreign influences: The educated and 
professional classes were affected by the rulers 
and preferred imported machine made goods to 
swadeshi ones. The disarming of the population led 
to the decay of arms and weapons factories. There 
was still some demand from Europeans which helped 
to arrest their rapid decay; but the introduction of 
new forms and patterns to suit the tastes of the Euro¬ 
peans and the demand for cheap goods caused a dec¬ 
line in their workmanship and quality. The Lon¬ 
don exhibition in 1851 stimulated the foreign demand 
for Indian goods, but as Mrs. Vera Anstey says 
“Cheap material, meretricious designs and scamped 
workmanship became universal, and the ignorance 
and bad taste of the new purchasers made them 
unwilling to pay more for good than for inferior 
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articles.” The void 
of the courts was on 


created by the disappearance 
]y partially filled up. 


3. The policy of the E. 1. Co. and the British Par¬ 
liament: The E. I. Company in the beginning encou¬ 
raged Indian industries, because its export trade 
and profits were dependent on them. Later on, 
however, on account of the opposition of the Parlia¬ 
ment, it began to encourage the import of English 
manufactures at the cost of our industries. As Eng¬ 
land was not industrially so much advanced, the 
Indian trade ol the company was causing a drainSof 
specie from England to India. Therefore, with a view 
to protect the English industries against the compe¬ 
tition from Indian goods, especially in silk and wool¬ 
len trades, prohibitory and protectionist duties were 
levied on Indian goods. But the import of English 
goods was either tree or subject to a nominal duty 
in India. Thus, while England was protecting her 
own industries against foreign and Indian competi¬ 
tion, she forced a policy of free trade on India. This 
apathy and indifference of the Government coupled 
with prohibition on some and imposition of 30 to 80 
per cent, duties on others, injured the exports from 
India. Moreland, however, thinks that the influe¬ 
nce oi the protective measures, adopted by England, 
on the decline of the Indian cotton industry, is exa¬ 
ggerated, because the English market was a very 
small proportion of the extensive cotton exports 
froiji India, which went to China, Japan, Spice 
Islands, BurmaPegu, Persia, West Africa and Europe 
outside England. Still it is indisputable that these 
measures of the parliament did injure the Indian 
cotton and silk trades. The prohibitory duties on 
Indian imports into England were not removed 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
England became a free trading country, but by that 
time the unfettered competition of English manu¬ 
factures jn and outside India had already crippled 
itebeerflmliaiiii inidus tries. 1 

-iori gin goods: But 
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the most important cause of the decline of the handi¬ 
crafts was the Industrial Revolution in England 
and the ensuing Commercial Revolution caused by 
mechanical transport. As Mr. E, C. Dutt puts it 
“The invention of the power loom in Europe com¬ 
pleted the decline of Indian industries”. In any 
event the Indian handicrafts could not have with¬ 
stood the onslaught of the gigantic machine produc¬ 
tion, but the rapid construction of railways, roads 
and telegraphs etc. opened the country to the full 
blast of this competition. The English imports into 
India increased by leaps by leaps and bounds, and 
the exports of Indian manufactured goods declined 
heavily. The change was too sudden to permit any 
adjustment. The result was an industrial depression. 
The decay of the handicrafts deprived the artisans 
of their traditional occupations, and they had to fall 
back upon agriculture or to seek employment in 
factories. This increased pressure of population on 
the land aggravated the intensity and severity of 
famines. The rapid ruralisation introduced” an 
element of unbalance in the rural urban economy of 
the land. 

5. Laissez faire 'polity of the Indian Government : 
While all this was taking place, the Government 
adopted an attitude of indifference and of direct 
apathy. Instead of helping the struggling industries, 
they encouraged deliberately the import of English 
manufactures by helping the English industries to 
exploit the Indian market. They did not levy duties 
on imported goods to protect the indigenous indus¬ 
tries, but instead adopted a free trade policy. The 
upshot of the whole trend of Government policy was 
that home goods were replaced by imported goods 
even in the home market. The Indian economic 
development became one-sided or lop-sided. The hole 
country was transformed into an agricultural one. 

Hence, towards the close of the 18th century the 

indigenous industries began to decline, and during 

the nineteenth century, on account of the foreign 

io ° 
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competition of machine made goods, they were 
strangled. By 1875 industrial activity was at the 
lowest ebb, and leaders of Indian thought and pat¬ 
riots like Naoroji, Dutt, Ranade etc. deplored the 
progressive ruralisation of the country and its one¬ 
sided development, and complained of the terrible 
economic drain of wealth from India to England 
and other foreign countries. The famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1880 pointed out the dangers of extreme 
dependence on agriculture, and made out a very 
strong and convincing case for the diversification 
of occupations and industrialisation. Since then 
there has been a slow but steady development of 
large scale industry, and this belated revival is grad¬ 
ually transforming India, “from a purely agricultu¬ 
ral country into a partly manufacturing and partly 
trading country.” 

Plantation industry : The coming of the railways 
introduced English capital and enterprise for the 
exploitation of our rich natural resources. This large- 
scale capitalistic industry with machines and native 
power and with an elaborate division of labour began 
to be introduced after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But the earlier form of this capitalistic enter¬ 
prise was plantation industry started and organised 
by European planters in tea, coffee, jute and indigo. 
The increased demand for raw materials led to the 
introduction of plantations. Upto 1833 the apprehen¬ 
sion and apathy of the E. I. Co. had prevented Eng¬ 
lish enterprisers from settling on the land, but the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies in 1833 dis¬ 
organised the sugar plantations of the islands, depen¬ 
dent as they were on slave labour, and there follo¬ 
wed an export trade in sugar from India. The cheap 
Indian labour attracted a large number of planters. 
Jute, had been exported from India by the E. I. Co. 
since 1795 as a substitute for hemp, but it was only 
after 1833 that jute manufactures were developed in 
Dundee etc. The growing trade in food grains and 
raw materials created a very brisk demand for bags 
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and stimulated the jute trade. The Crimean War in 
1856, cuting off the Russian supplies of hemp and flax, 
gave it a further impetus. Therefore, the jute planta¬ 
tions grew up. From 1854-63 the average annual export 
of jute from Calcutta was 967,724 cwts. and by 1872- 
73 it was worth £4,500,000. Goffee planting began in S. 
India in the Wynaad in 1840 and, in 1862, there were 
9,932 acres under cultivation, but in 1865 this acreage 
increased to 14,613 and the exports in 1860-61 were 
19,119,209 lbs. In Coorg the planting of coffee began 
in 1854 and by 1870 there were 73,306 acres under 
cultivation. But the greatest success of the planta¬ 
tion industry was noticeable in tea. The E. I. Co. 
had begun tea planting in 1834 and gave 2/3 of its 
gardens to the Assam Tea Co. First private garden 
was started in 1852 and by 1858 there were 50 of 
them. The development became very rapid in the 
’sixties. In 1850 the only tea estate was that of the 
Assam Tea Co., comprising 1,876 acres and yielding 
216,000 lbs., by 1870 there were 295 gardens with 
31,303 acres yielding 6,251,143 lbs. of tea. But by 1872- 
73 the plantations covered 304,582 acres and yielded 
14,670,171 lbs. Then there developed the indigo 
plantations in Bengal on account of the demand of 
the navies, but, on account of constant quarrel 
between the planters and the tenants, the industry 
was shifted to Bihar and U. P. Although the planta¬ 
tions began with the E. I. Co., they became a 
commercial success only after development of the 
railways after the assumption of responsibility by 
the Crown. 

The close of the period saw the birth of the two 
most important industries of the country to-day, viz . 
cotton and jute in Bombay and Bengal; and gradualty 
towards the end of the last century and the beginn¬ 
ing of the present there were developed other indust¬ 
ries like coal mining, iron and steel, engineering, 
mica, manganese, gold, cotton gins and presses, rice 
husking, oil mills, flour mills etc. But for the deve¬ 
lopment of capitalistic industry the development of 
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joint stock enterprise and of banking and credit 
facilities were essential, and these also came into 
existence in the same period. The fall in the price 
of silver after 1873, and the consequent dislocation 
of exchanges, caused a disorganisation in finance 
and export trade, but, after 1893, when the free coin¬ 
age of silver was suspended, the stability of exchange 
gradually came into existence. Then, in the first de¬ 
cade of the present century the fervour of the Swade¬ 
shi movement brought into existence a number of 
industries and the use of machines and mechanical 
power. Between 1905-1913 there were good harvests, 
exchange was stable and the curve of prosperity was 
ascending. There was a mushroom growth of banks 
also, and thus a boom in industrial activity and in 
the establishment of joint stock enterprises and com¬ 
panies set in. But the banking crisis of 19L3-18, in¬ 
volving in it a very large number of Indian joint 
stock banks, gave a rude shock. The war, however, 
on account of rise in prices and the shutting off of 
the foreign supplies of manufactures, gave a fillip to 
iron and steel, cotton and jute, leather and paper 
and ryining industries. Then, after a setback in the 
post-war depression large scale industry grew rapidly 
in the wake of the polic}^ of-discriminating protection 
after 1923. However, our industrial development in 
the period has been by fits and starts, and has affect¬ 
ed the various parts of the country differently. It 
has led to the importation of foreign capital and en¬ 
terprise and rapid exploitation of the rich natural 
resources. It has created vested interests, which 
have consistently opposed the political and econo¬ 
mic emancipation of the country. 

Indian vs . English Industrial Revolution : A comparison 

of the Industrial Revolution in England and India 
brings out in bold relief the chief points of contrast 
between the two. The revolution in England was a 
ripening of natural conditions and grew from 
within, whereas in india it has been imposed from 
without, and has taken indigenous industries and 
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agriculture unawares. Secondly, the revolution 
implied in England fundamental changes in the 
methods and technique of production and distribu¬ 
tion in both agriculture and industry, whereas in 
India it has not affected the agricultural practice 
in any radical way, nor has it changed the essentials 
of those indigenous arts and crafts, which have sur¬ 
vived its onslaught. Thirdly, in England the revolu¬ 
tion affected first of all cotton and then other textiles 
and then metallurgical and mining industries and 
ultimately transport, in India, on the other hand, it 
was the revolution in transport which came first, was 
more important and caused fundamental and far- 
reaching changes in the nature and extent of trade 
rather than the production of either extractive 
or constructive industries. Fourthly, the revolution 
in manufactures, mining and metallurgical indus¬ 
tries in England absorbed the displaced labour in 
the domestic industries and agriculture, and caused 
a stream of migration to foreign countries for coloni¬ 
sation and settlements, but in India there has been 
no such absorption of disp aced artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen by growing factories, because the machine 
made goods, which competed with their products, 
did not come from India but were imported from 
abroad. Fifthly, it led to rural depopulation and an 
immensely increased urbanisation of the population 
and its concentration in industrial towns and cent¬ 
res in England; but in India it has led to a progre¬ 
ssive ruralisation and untold suffering to the artisans. 
Sixthly, the revolution left England a very prospe¬ 
rous and powerful maritime and industrial power, 
in fact, it made England the workshop and the forge 
of the world, but in India it has retarded industrial 
development, and destroyed the material prosperity 
of a large number of independent artisans and in¬ 
creased the intensity and extent of famines and 
famine relief. It is true, however, that the handi¬ 
craftsmen in England also suffered great hardships 
in the transitional period and the attitude of the 
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Government was one of apathy towards them, as in 
India, and of encouragement to the capitalists. 

Nineteenth Century India and Sixteenth Century England. 

The mass of the Indian people are still mainly 
agricultural, inarticulate, unorganised, uneducated 
and isolated. In fact economic conditions in India 
at present day remind of England of the sixteenth 
and early 17th century. England in this period 
was not merely an agricultural country, but was just 
beginning to have an intensive system of cultiva¬ 
tion with a specialised production of wool. She was 
enclosing her scattered strips into compact holdings, 
which is the great problem confronting India to-day 
with its scattered and fragmented holdings. She 
was weaving her wool into cloth on a large scale 
just as India is making her cotton into piece-goods. 
Only English merchants were trying to concentrate 
the workers in workshops and the recent Indian 
development is factory development. England was 
then, what India is to-day, an exporter of mainly 
surplus food grains. The coal and iron of England 
were still undeveloped as that of India in 1880. 
Although both possess great natural resources, 
England was progressing orderly as India did under 
the British rule in the 19th century. England suffe¬ 
red from famines and scarcities in the same way as 
India is liable for scarcities to-day. English 16th 
century roads were earthen tracks impassable in 
winter, English Industry was organised in guilds 
and foreigners, Germans and Italians, carried on 
the bulk of her overseas trade. Similar is the case 
in India in the 19th century. She was supplemented 
by her Common Law with Roman Law then, much 
of the Indian code has been supplemented by Eng¬ 
lish Law in 19th century, both countries adopting 
legal formula more suitable for an industrial —com¬ 
mercial state* The analogy, however, cannot be 
carried too far, as it is impossible to compare a small 
population with a large one, differing in race langu¬ 
age, colour, religion, mode and habits of living, in 
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outlook on life, customs and traditions. Great diver¬ 
sities of races, languages and climatic conditions 
which separate India did not exist in England, nor 
did the English ever have the same sense of values 
as Indians, whose outlook on life is essentiall} T non¬ 
economic. The Christian religion lias insisted on 
the value of work, and the western people are indu¬ 
ced strongly with the idea of getting on, which is 
absent in India. But, the transition from the medieval 
to the modern, from a self-sufficing local basis to 
that of world exchange, from payments in kind to 
currency, from economic chaos to order, from agres¬ 
tic serfdom to peasant proprietorship, are parts of 
the fascinations of the economic history of India in 


the 19th century, as 
sixteenth century. 


they are of England of the 
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FAMINES AND FAMINE RELIEF 

If the monsoon fails, there is “a 
look-out in the agricultural industry” 

— Knowles . 

It was pointed out in the fifth chapter that a 
very notable feature of the village economic organi¬ 
sation was scarcity, frequent famines and high prices, 
alternated and punctuated by plenty and depression. 
Famine had been in the past, and is to a less extent 
at present, a prominent feature in the normal econo¬ 
mic life of the people. Famines were common for¬ 
merly in other civilised countries, and they are so 
even today in agricultural and backward countries. 
They aie terrible, as a rule, only in countries indust¬ 
rially backward like India, China or Russia. But they 
had been recurring in India with an invisible but 

inevitable regularity almost every tenth year. Accor¬ 
ding to Loveday, however, famines tend to recur 
in cycles of five years and the greater ones in cvcles 
of oO j'Gais. It is towards the middle-and the end of 
each century that tlie most disastrous calamities 
have fallen upon India. The chronic credulity of the 
Indian in Destiny or Duck has led him to regard 
famines as dire visitations of an enraged God. & 

Famines were not unknown in ancient India. 
They were frequent and terrible under the Moha¬ 
mmedan rule. In times of Jalaluddin Khilji, Moha¬ 
mmad Tughlak and in 1555-56, the year of Akbar’s 
accession to tjie throne, families have been recorded 
with very severe effects. Two more severe famines 
are recorded in Akbar’s reign in 1583-84 and in 1595- 
38. Sir W. Hunter, speaking of the Gujerat famine 
of 1630 in his History of B. India, says : “In 1630 a 
calamity fell upon Gujerat, which enables us to realise 
the terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
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under the native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare oi inhabitants.” Then, a Dutch mer¬ 
chant, speaking of the then thriving city of Surat in 
1631, says that he could hardly see any living per¬ 
sons, but “the corpses at the corner of the streets lie 
twenty together, nobody burying them. Thirty thou¬ 
sand had perished in "the town alone. Pestilence 
followed famine.” Masses of people wandered out of 
their villages with their cattle and died by the way. 

They sold themselves as slaves and practised canni¬ 
balism. “Life was offered for a loaf but none'would 
buy, rank was to be sold for a cake but none cared for 
it; the ever bounteous hand was stretched up to beg 
for food; the feet which had always trodden the way 
of contentment walked about in search of suste¬ 
nance.” Sir Theodore Morrison, Mr. Digby, Loveday 
and others have further adduced historical evidence 
of recurrence of famines. They were frequent during 
the tenor of the East India Co. and were proverbially 
severe and devastating. According to Loveda 3 r , the 
Company was more concerned with the dividends of 
its shareholders than with the lives of those from 
whom those dividends wefe drawn. But, under the 
Crown, the network of protective railways and the 
great irrigation works have done a good deal to 
mitigate the severity of famines, so much so that they 
have entirely altered the nature of famines. It has 
been aptly said that the occurrence of famine now 
does not mean, as it meant before, a scarcity of food, 
but rather a scarcity of employments and of purcha¬ 
sing power. A remarkable progress has been achiev¬ 
ed in famine protection and famine relief. 

Features : The cardinal features of famines in 

India have been :— 

« | { . * . ( 1 , * • 

(a) lack of food and an utter lack of employ- 

ments; ’ , 

( b ) a failure of crops and consequent scarcity 

and lack of fodder; • , } i: x 

(c) an outburst of ..epidemics and /pestilence 
levying a heavy toll on both human and 

li 
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have failed, and to that extent the horrors of the 
calamitj 7 are minimised, a famine must alwnys be a 
serious crisis of underproduction. It follows from 
this assertion that the problems of population and 
production are interwoven with each other, and any 
indirect methods, however useful in themselves, to 
mitigate the evils of famine in India, will not solve 
the problem. A bold frontal attack must be levelled 
at the evil, and the productive capacity of the people 
must be raised. 

Famines are necessarily recurring calamities in 
India, against which the state must persevere in its 
attempts beforehand, till some solution of the prob¬ 
lem has been obtained. The delay in the conviction 
of this fact was due to the total absence and insuffi¬ 
ciency of trustworthy statistical data with regard to 
the population, the registration of births and deaths 
and the influence of epidemic or local distress on 
them, and the economic condition of the people. The 
absence of agricultural statistics in an accessible form 
was particularly notorious. A main cause of the dis¬ 
astrous effects of famines, and one of the greatest 
difficulties in an effective relief provision, is the de¬ 
pendence of the 2/3 of the population, directly or in- 
directl} 7 , on agriculture, and the want of diversity of 
occupations. Our agricultural industry depends al¬ 
most wholly on “a sufficient and well-distributed rain¬ 
fall.” Hence, a failure of the usual rains deprives its 
labouring class not only of the food but also of the 
sole employment, by which they can earn the means 
of procuring it. A complete remedy for this condi¬ 
tion of things will be found only in the development 
of industries other than agriculture, and indepen¬ 
dent of the fluctuations of the seasons. These consi¬ 
derations are of greatest weight, and they are render¬ 
ed more serious by the fact that the dependents on 
agriculture are far more in excess of the require¬ 
ments of agriculture, who eat up the profits that would 
otherwise spring from the industry of the community. 
It is no wonder that in a country thus situated mate- 
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rial progress is so low and slow. The excessive sub- 
division and fragmentation of the holdings further 
aggravates the difficulty by making it impossible for 

people to lay by their spare produce in times of 
pJenty for use m periods of scarcity. 

Causes : The chief cause of the famine is the 
failure of rams. Other subsidiary causes are floods, 
excessive rams, locusts, hailstorms, war and pillage 
and chronic poverty. Indian agriculture is depen- 
dent on the regularity and adequacy of the rainfall 
at the time of the summer and winter monsoons, and 
thus yields two harvests: Rabi and Kharif. This 
rainfall is not evenly distributed over the whole of 
the country, or throughout the year and, what is 
much more serious and important, it is liable to 
failure or serious deficiency, and causes droughts 
and famines. There are certain parts of the country, 

« ch „ suffer fr om an excessive rainfall; while others 
suffer from a drought. Then, except in the south¬ 
east of the country, where there is heaviest rainfall 
from October to December, by far the greatest quan¬ 
tity of ram falls between June and October. During 
winter the normal precipitation varies from half an 

l? ch u mches ’ while the hot weather from 

March to May or June is practically rainless. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there is but one monsoon sweep¬ 
ing across the country from the south-west in June 
or J uly, and retreating again in October and Decem¬ 
ber, when it is exhausted and, therefore, the rainfall 
m winter is relatively light. Thus it is that by far 

t . f r ® a , ter P art of tlie country gets about 90% of its 
rainfall from the south-west monsoon, which is the 

® ourc e of wealth of the rice producing tracts. 

e deficiency of the rainfall therefore spells disaster 
or the cultivator, and the prolongation of the dry 
season renders vain all hopes of a rich harvest for 
that year. Hence it is that “in one season of the 
year the greater part of India is deluged with rain and 
is tne scene of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation; in another period the same tract becomes 
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a dreary, sunburnt waste.” It is, however, the liability 
to failure or great deficiency which is more dangerous. 
The average annual rainfall over the whole coun¬ 
try is 45 inches, but local variations are very great. 
One year in every five is expected to be dry, and 
one in every ten is a year of severe drought. Only 
those parts are free from this vagary of the climatic 
conditions, which are provided with perennial canals 
for irrigation. Tanks or wells dry up in periods of 
severe droughts. It is the vast size and the varying 
altitudes of the country, which do notallow a famine 
to envelop the whole of the country and be more 
terrible, As Loveday puts it “History gives no ex¬ 
ample of a drought extending over the whole of 
India; and meteorologists declare such an event im¬ 
possible.” Thus it is that irrigation and develop¬ 
ment of means of communication prevent the loca¬ 
lity from suffering from a food famine now and 
decrease the fatality of local deficiency. 

Of the contributor}’ causes, there are some which 
seem to be irremovable e.g. floods, hailstorms, locusts 
etc.; while others like poverty, chronic indebtedness 
and insecurity can be removed, and have been grad¬ 
ually mitigated in their fatality by the improvement 
of economic and social conditions. Of these the 
outstanding fact is the extreme and chronic poverty 
of the teeming millions in the rural areas. This po¬ 
verty however is more a question of production than 
of distribution of wealth, and there is close relation 
between this poverty and famine, which react on 
each other. War, plunder, and pillage which were 
rampant in the period of insecurity, after the fall of 
the Moghul empire, have been removed with the 
establishment of the British rule on a firm Tooting, 
and are therefore of no importance now as subsi¬ 
diary causes of famines. But the administrative, legal 
and economic changes introduced by the British rule, 
and the increased security leading to an enormous 
increase in the population during the period of tran¬ 
sition, increased the severity and intensity of the 
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famines during the last century. They affected most 
seriously the same sections of the population, which 
were very badly hit by the famines The insecurity 
ol land tenure, the destruction of the home indus¬ 
tries, and increased pressure of population on land 

he commercialisation of agriculture and unproduc¬ 
tive expenses on conventional necessities, and th® 
consequent increased indebtedness and poverty 

ith the railways facilitating the distribution of food 
nrod^ct 611 !Tl 1 ^ lr r ga V° n facilitie s increasing the 

inrTenft?v - Ce ramfall > the st udy of scientific 
the fppf li w 1Sing ? e Ca P acifc y of even dry parts, and 

mitSftL atl0n ° fSOme ' reServe ^ the peasantry 
the ?r f r^if r °/ P + e i r ° US years against the rainless days 

10/ o of the population and to that extent relieving the 

pleasure on the soil, and, above all, the perfection of 

he famine rehef an d insurance, the /amines have 
become less severe in their fatality. 

History : The dividing line in the history of fami- 

I860 when Briti f h r , Ul , e 00mes ‘“ the famine of 
1860, when the gravity of the problems of famine and 

bv e the S f n USlbl lty 1 , or fa “ ine reJief were first realised 

For a century from 1760, when the great Bengal 
X? e occur f d epto 1870, most of the attempts at 
f omln L°U y P ai ' tial] y successful. The East India 

the^fp a i y had .f either the necessary information of 
ci a J tn L T \ T S ’ n ° r the or S an isation and offi- • 

a wide scale as is done now. The absence of suitable 

1 1 p 111 f* t 1 1 . . . transport was the chief 

from ^ ty i m alJeviat ^g the distress and saving lives 

tical unrest and transition. P oi poll 
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The year 1860 saw a big famine in N.W. Provin¬ 
ces, Punjab and Itajputana. Then came the Orissa 
famine of 1865-67, which was very terrible and relief 

* 4 J 

was hampered by floods. It affected 1,80,000 sq. miles 
and 47-| million people. The Government was rather 
slow to appreciate the necessity for action and relief 
operations began actually, when the resisting power 
of the people had been weakened, 35 m. units were 
relieved (a unit is one person supported for one da 3 T ), 
but, in spite of an expenditure of 14-- million rupees, 
about a quarter or one-third of the population of 
Orissa died. This was followed bv the Madras famine 
of 1866 and the Rajputana famineof 1868-70, which 
was followed by a plague of locusts. The absence of 
railways accentuated the suffering, and all the featu¬ 
res of an old famine were noticeable. It was perhaps 
the last famine in which there was scarcity of food. 
About 6* million pounds were spent on relief, although 
the area and the number affected were small. The 
great peculiarity ol this famine was the migration of 
1 m. people out of the total population of 1£ m. from 
Marwar to the neighbouring provinces. The combat 
against famine was aggravated by the lack of infor¬ 
mation as regards crops and supplies, and the Govern¬ 
ment was left with one lakh tons of rice on hand. 
Then famines followed each other quickly. First was 
the famine of Bihar and Bengal in 1873-74. On an 
average about 26% of the total population affected 
were relieved, and in some cases the percentage rose 
to 50 to 70 per cent. No. death from starvation took 
place. Relief was granted on a very lavish scale, and 
6| million pounds were spent, and 5,526 souls were 
dispatched at a cost of Rs. 19 per head to Burma. 
The importance of this famine lay in a new incentive 
towards greater administrative efficiency and in the 
initiation of a famine insurance scheme proposed by 
bir Jhon Strachey. Then came the great famine of 
bouth India in 1876-78, which in the second year 
spread from Madras, Mj^sore, Hyderabad and Bombay 
to parts of C.P., U. P. and the Punjab. It affected an 
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area of 2,57,000 sq. miles and 58^ million people This 
famine marked the actual point of transition to 
modern economic conditions. The extravagance of 
the Bihar famine cautioned the Government to adopt 
economy and efficiency as its goal of famine relief 
and the principle of saving life at any cost was given 
up. Import of grain on Government account was 
given up, and trade was left entirely to private 
enterprise. The outlying districts were not supplied 
with corn by the private traders. An attempt was 
made to supply 4,00,000 men with small decentralised 
works and thereafter larger works were undertaken. 
A sum of Its. 8- s - crores was spent to relieve 700 million 
units and charitable contribution from the colonies 
and (j. Britain amounted to Rs. 84 lakhs. Still 51 

millions died in the British territories alone. This 

marked the dividing line so far as the organisation 
oi famine relief was concerned. Famine Codes were 
drawn up which, with necessary modifications, form 
the basis of the modern famine relief organisation, 
the Government gave up its policy of laissez faire and 
a h amine Insurance Fund was created. Then came 
the great famine of 1896 97, which affected 8,07,000 
sq. miles and 69^ million people. Its severity had 
been increased by an absence of any reserves with 
the cultivators on account of droughts and their 
power of resistance had been lowered by the rise in 
prices without any rise in wages. A loss of 18 to 19 
million tons of corn was estimated, the number re¬ 
lieved were more than 4 million, cost'of relief was 
Its. 7* crores, the revenue remitted was 1^ crores, 

jp lvel ^ amou nted to 1~ crores and charitable 
relief by private sources amounted to 1| crores, of 

which crores were subscribed in the United King¬ 
dom. Famine mortality was 7,50,000. The experien¬ 
ces of this famine were examined by the Lyall 
Commission, but before its recommendations could 

f anC * P eo P^ e cou -ld recover from the shock 

o the famine, another famine of unparalleled seve¬ 
nty occurred in 1899-1900 on account of unprece- 
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dented droughts over a large area. It affected 4.70,000 
sq. miles and 59| million people in C.P. and Berar, 
Bombay, Ajmer and the Hissar district of the Punjab,' 
as also in Rajputana, Baroda, Central India, Hydera¬ 
bad and Kathiawar. The rainfall over the whole 
country was 11 inches below the mean, there was a 
great fodder famine and terrible mortality among 
the cattle; water supply was deficient. Even GujeraF, 
which was supposed to be immune from famine, was 
affected, and a very large number of Marwaris migra¬ 
ted from their impoverished land into Central India 
and complicated the problem of famine relief. The 
responsibility for saving life in famines was shoulder¬ 
ed by the Indian states also after this famine. Ano¬ 
ther important feature of this famine was the floc¬ 
king of the people in unexpectedly large numbers to 
the relief works. The expenditure in 1896-98 was over 
£o million, while that in 18i9-l901 was over £6 milli¬ 
on, beside charitable grants and loans to the native 
states. The railways carried 2| million tons of grain 
to the famine stricken areas, and-for weeks together 
6 million people were in receipt of relief. The diffi¬ 
culty of carrying fodder by the railways caused a 
very heavy mortality among the cattle. The experi¬ 
ences of this famine were examined by the Mac- 
Bonne]] Commission, which evolved the'doctrine of 
putting heart into the people, and introduced pay¬ 
ment by result in the famine relief organisation. 
About one million people died as a result of cholera 
and malaria, which swept across the country after 
the famine. The Government was violently attacked 
by the people for these famines, and their land reve- 
nue policy and the drain of wealth from India to 
Britain were cited as the chief causes of the famines, 
ibe Government policy after these famines changed, 
liiere was increased Government activitv in the 
development of agriculture by introducing and 
demonstrating scientific agricultural methods, bv 

t!!5 UratlDg co-operative credit societies, by cons- 
ctmg canals and tanks and by developing rail- 
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ways, by diffusing primary education and encoura¬ 
ging the development of industries. All these 
improvements led to the increased power of resis¬ 
tance among the people. The truth of this statement 
is borne out by the experiences of the later famines. 
In 1907-8 a famine occurred in the U.P. affecting 50 
million people and involving a failure of food supply 
for nine months. But the loss and suffering were 
small and a very few people flocked to the relief 
works. Talcavi loans were given freely and large 
numbers were relieved in their villages. The same 
was the case with the Bombay and Gujerat famine 
of 1911, and again with the U.P. famines of 1913-14 
and 1918. In the latter case “rains failed more seri¬ 
ously and over a wider area than during any mon¬ 
soon in the recent history of India. The deficiency 
in the rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899.” Yet, the resisting power of the 
people had developed to such an extent that not 
more than six hundred thousand were in receipt of 
public, assistance at any time, and the shock to the 
social life of the community was insignificant. In 
all these cases Talcavi loans were given, industrial 
and public works provided alternative employment 
for t ie labour, whose mobility had been immensely 
increased with the development of railways and 
roads, wages had risen and the resisting power of 
the people increased, self-help and moral strength 
had been imparted through co-operative societies, and 
irrigation works had extended after 1900, and emi¬ 
gration had been encouraged. Famines encouraged 
emigration and large numbers of coolies had been 
recruited for Assam, Ceylon, Malaya, West Indies, 
Natal, Fiji and Mauritius etc. Hence, the improve¬ 
ments in the economic conditions of the country 
had increased the resisting power of the people and 
helped them fight the famine with courage. This 
fact was more effectively demonstrated in the famine 
of 1920-21, which affected Madras, Bombay, C. P- 
and Baluchistan as also parts of Punjab, C. I. and 
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Bengal. But the largest number of people on relief 
whs very much less than 3% of the total population 

r d l ‘ e - 45 mi] li?n. Thus, as Mrs. Knowles puts 
it With a population more mobile, better-fed, and 
with increased capacity for self-help, with the great 
demand for labour in factories, mines and planta¬ 
tions, and with a well organised S 3 r stem of railways 
and e^ensive irrigation works, it is expected that 
the famines of the past will not recur again with 

such devastating effects. The British Government 

in India has famine by the throat.” 


esu.ts: First of all the Government was com- 
peJJed to give up its policy of laissez faire and to adopt 
an attitude of paternalism. The insecurity of 
agriculture, due to the vagaries of the monsoons 
coupled with the chronic improvidence and indeb¬ 
tedness of the masses, necessitated the parental 
assistance of the Government. As one writer has 
] i Where a numerous and increasing peasantry 
ives on the margin of subsistence, paternalism is 
nevitable, no matter whether it be termed democracy 
or autocracy. Where irrigation on a lame scale 

practised ' h bas ’\ or the Punjab canals! is 

step in to there, inevitably, some higher power must 

,° erec ^ the works, secure a steady supply of 

water' fa"? 7 U a® effeCt as a wllole and do]e outthe 
irri(rnti dir y ' , Auto ? rac y and large scale schemes of 

Mri ? K ha u?, 1U n hand ” Thus ’ in the words of 
ecnnn^ p eS '^ the Government plays the part of 
economic Providence m India to a degree that is not 

imnortfn!! 1 ^ se ^-directing regions.” Secondly, the 
th * ort ™» of railways was greatly accentuated by 

h it / Utl lfc y 111 relieving famines. The desire to com- 

sed if WaS ° ne °l the m0st im P°rtant points stres- 

Tliri t BaHiousie m his famous minutes on railways. 

of nnhS? eS ’. ther ^ lore > Simulated the development 
Thl> n • 'y 01 and general economic improvement 

wiS.K> 0d •°V h . e , tran “ ti ° n . which synchronised 

lipid development of railways, whether they were 
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commercially profitable or not The railways chang¬ 
ed the nature of famines; they ceased to be food 
famines. Thirdly, the famines led to the launching of 
remarkable schemes of irrigation of both productive 
and protective types the completion of which led to 
the security of many areas against droughts, and, by 
increasing the products, increased the staying power 
of the cultivating millions. It was to mitigate the bane¬ 
ful effects of famines—pestilence, devastation, human 
and cattle mortality, epidemics and inhuman practi¬ 
ces—that the Government adopted these measures 
of security and improvement. Fourthly, the famines 
caused necessary adjustments in the land revenue, 
and led to the development of scientific research and 
improvement of agricultural methods to increase the 
yields of crops. The general conditions of labourers 
were also considered to develop their power of resis¬ 
tance. Fifthly, the famines caused the creation of 
a famine relief organisation, which led to the collec¬ 
tion of statistics regarding crops, soil, etc. Sixthly , to 
protect the peasantry and the small artisans and 
traders against the tyranny of money-lenders in the 
periods of scarcity a number of laws were passed and 
the co-operative credit movement was organised to 
put heart into the people and create a moral stamina 
in them. Seventhly, the famines gave an impetus to 
the mobility of persons, and led to migration not 
only within the country but also outside it. Finally, 
to prevent famines, the standard of living was to be 
raised by improving the agricultural methods and 
by encouraging and even initiating industrial enter¬ 
prises like factories, plantations and mines to pro¬ 
vide an alternative occupation to the growing popu¬ 
lation and thus relieve the pressure on the land. In 
short, the famines led to the extension of Govern¬ 
mental functions and responsibilities considerably- 

F amine R elief Organisation 

In a vast country like ours, with its teeming 
millions dependent on a precarious industry like 
agriculture for its sustenance, the problem of famine 
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relief is very difficult. Its vastness and suddenness 
is further aggravated by the multitude of the prob¬ 
lems to which it gives rise. The existence of small 
holdings, chronic poverty and indebtedness of the 
peasantry weighted down by custom and family 
obligations, poor and illiterate, and whose stamina 
is sapped by malaria, cholera, plague and other epide¬ 
mics, stultify all talk of progress and make the prob- 
(m of relief very complex. 

The chief problems of famine relief are the supply 
and distribution of food for different types of men 
and women involving the problem of regulation of 
Trade and export in grain, the supply of water to 
drink, the problem of saving the cattle so indispen¬ 
sable to the cultivators and of fodder supply, the 
provision of medicines, the grant of Takavi loans 
or the relief of those, who cannot come to the test 
works, and poor houses opened for the relief of the 
poor,vt he remission ofj and tax and administration 
of railways and canals, the maintenance of balance 
between economy, generosity and promptness, the 
method of payment for the work done, and above all, 
the restarting of the agricultural life by making 
arrangements for the supply of seed and cheap credit. 

In olden days there were no railways and roads 
to facilitate the distribution of food, irrigation faci¬ 
lities were very deficient and were themselves depen¬ 
dent on the rainfall, and the people had not much 
of reserves and credit with them. So in famines they 
died in very large numbers. The system of relief in 
those early times was very much different from the 
modern system. The absence of swift and safe means 
of communication and transport made it impossible 
for the rulers to import corn in adequate quantities 
to supply food to the destitute. Moreover, it was 
difficult to bring into existence an administrative 
machinery all of a sudden to cope with the distri¬ 
bution of supplies and the organisation of labour, 
wars and the absence of modern transport facilities 
also limited exports, and the surplus stored in the 
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3' ears of plenty was the only protection against drou¬ 
ghts. According to Loveday, the Mohammedan 
rulers maintained stores of grain 'in their capitals 
as war chests, arid the cultivators kept what surplus 
they could irom years of plentj T as an insurance 
against those of dearth. The scale of the relief depen¬ 
ded on the generosity and benevolence of the rulers 
and the severity of the scourges. Accordingly, the 
corn was given away in charity or sold. Sometimes 
there was no corn to se]] and at others people had 

no means to purchase. Muhammad Tughlak had the 
credit of being one of the first to adopt vigorous 
measuies of relief in 1313 in his dominions. He 
distributed food for six months to the people in Delhi, 
and made advances for the cultivation of land and 
for the digging of wells. A general system of compul¬ 
sory labour was also tried but failed, and people mig- 
rated to Bengal. Then, in the great famine of 1630, 
Shahjehan ordered the distribution of 5,000 rupees 
on every Monday to the deserving poor, and of 
o0,000 rupees in Ahmedabad, where the famine was 
moie severe. Food was doled out; and taxes to the 
tune of 70 lakhs were remitted. Relief was not con¬ 
fined to the capital only, and officers were ordered 
to piovide soup kitchens and alms houses in various 
places outside. The practice of providing cooked 
food was in vogue even earlier as also increased re¬ 
cruitment to the army to provide employment to the 
poor; but they were limited to the capital towns only. 
Similar measures were taken during the reign of 
Aurangzeb. According to Ferishta, as early as 1396, 
Sultan Mahmud kept a train of ten thousand bullocks 
on his own account constantly g'oing* to and from 
Malwa and Gujerat for grain to supply his stricken 
kingdom of Bahmani. But with the removal of inter¬ 
nal taxation, actual transportation by 1630 was left 
to private traders. In 1660, Government directly 
bought corn to sell to the people at cheap rates, and 
remitted taxes and rents. Migration was also the 
most usual method adopted by people to protect 
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themselves against the distress of famines. Thus, as 

Lovedav says “The migratory habits of the past had 
maintained, and, above all, the principle of mutual 
assistance and family support of the aged and weak, 
were the real bulwarks in the past against the perils 
of destitution and the ravages of starvation.” Besides 
these, however, the development of irrigation facili¬ 
ties had been adopted since times immemorial as a 
preventive measure against famines by all govern¬ 
ments. The great Moghuls constructed canals, and 
the Hindu rulers constructed tanks and wells. 
Thus, the 'provision of irrigation facilities to protect the 
land against drought and the storage of grain were the 
two main protective measures , which could be adopted 
when the importation of food was dependent upon cattle , 
which suffered equally with men from lack of food in 
famines. Relief measures consisted of the distribution of 
charities, establishment of alme-houses, free distribution of 

food or sal- of corn by government depots and remission 
oj taxes and rents. 


, • . I l ld ia G anmany _tonk up. t h o responsibi- 

hty of famine relief since 1770 and administered it 
through native agency/) The methods adopted by 

the Company m the famine of that year were very 

inadequate, and consisted only of embargoes on ex¬ 
port and removal of duties on import and prohibition 
of hoarding in Calcutta, and the actual relief was 
ett to the generosity of private individuals, who con¬ 
tributed £lo,000 ior purchase of corn and £3 000 for 
g^eral_charity) It refused to make any adequate 
ieduction Tn the land tax. In 1783, a committee of 

trad n lor , the . dlstri( A ts of Bengal was set up to control 

moyementsi Hoarding and restrictions of sails were 
decade, trade was left to private enterprise but sale 
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prices were fixed and doles were given to the poor. 
Extensive remissions of land revenue were also made 
by the native government. In the native states the 
old principles of relief continued unabated in their 
essentials. L 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
new methods of relief were adopted. In addition to 
embargoes on exports and encouragement of imports, 
relief works were started (construction of tanks, 
wells and a road to Tluina in 1803), and temporary 
hospitals were built in Bomba} 7 and other places 
under the Company, revenue was remitted, and in 
1804 large grants of Takavi loans were made to the 
cu ltivators .^ So far, however, no general principles 
of relief hrtd been formulated. By the beginning of 
the second decade free trade principles were adopt¬ 
ed. By 1837 the growth of British power had led to 
the establishment of a strong centralised adminis^_ 
tration, and thereafter a more liberal and coura¬ 
geous policy of relief was followed. The able bodied 
were provided with work on the roads or other 
minor works; those who were unable to work were 
given direct relief, but on account of adulteration of 
Hour with lime and sand many people died in 1857. 
Burdensome duties were levied on internal trade, 
and the neglect in remission of revenue caused 
many cultivators to flee. Before the Company was 
abolished in 1858, it made one improvement in its 
administration of relief and it was that the manage¬ 
ment of road construction, undertaken as relief 
works, was placed under an expert engineer. Thus , 
we find that the East India Company distributed chari¬ 
table relief, 'prohibited the export of grain on its own 
account, but on account of great difficulties of transport 
very large number of lives were lost . Its policy was, how- 
ever^jm certain and le ntative. j 

The system of modern relief organisation was 
formulated for the first time in the year 1860. The 
famines from now also differed from the older 
famines. They were, as said above, now no longer 
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famines of food, as of scarcity, of means of purcha¬ 
sing, and unemployment. The development of irri¬ 
gation and railvrays in the decades preceding led to 
the method of alleviation being made more elaborate 
and detailed. The germs of the modern famine codes 
were laid in that year. The essential features of the 
new policy were:— 

(a) Classification of the population into three 

grades, (6) moral strategy; and (c) village relief. 

The population of the stricken area was classified 
into those, who were able-bodied and could work in 
large public undertakings, those, who were poor and 
deserved charity, but who were required to do some 
work out of moral considerations in poor houses, in 
which they were maintained, and those, who'on 
account of their castes, old age or decrepitude were 
not able to leave their villages. The first class was 
organised into gangs of 500 housed in temporary 
sheds and set to work on canals or roads. The second 
giade people, after a careful enquiry into their po¬ 
verty, were divided into various groups according 
to their physical fitness and put to light works in 
the poor-houses. The third group was given help 
through the Deputy Collectors and Inspectors in 
their homes. These were the cardinal features of 
the famine relief organisation adopted in 1860, which 
mutatis mutandis has continued to the present day. 
The failure of the famine relief during the Orissa 
amine of 1865-67, due mainly to the dilatoriness and 
the incapacity of the authorities to anticipate the 
distress, and to the series of mistakes committed by 
them, led to the appointment v of an enquiry commi- 
ttee under Sir George Campbell, whose report formed 
the basis of all subsequent codes. As a result of 

■ hl Lc' e P ort . t ! ie Governmen t issued a memorandum 
^ , 1868 detailing the measures to be adopted in times 
ol tamine. The Rajputana famine which began in 
that year afforded an opportunity of testing these 
measures. In order to regulate the import and sale 
of grain and to organise relief to the destitute an 
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Executive Committee was set up, instead of central 
works, district works were undertaken and village 
relief was distributed through the agency of head¬ 
men. The main principles of relief organisation 
were similar to those of I860, but the most'important 
departure was the adoption of the principle of distri¬ 
buting talcavi loans tp the farmers to enable them to 
cultivate their fields. The Government imposed the 
responsibility of saving lives on district officers, but 
insisted on the maintenance of the sick and the 
aged by the members of their family. But Both of 
these things had to be given up. “The principle of 
self-acting acts was given up and that of individual 
inspection was adopted.” “The enormous system of 
administrative control, entailing the division of 
whole Presidency into a complex system of relief 
districts and circles of village groups, which this 
principle of personal touch with the people entailed, 
was too overwhelming a task to be successfully and 
economical^ carried out at the time. But, it is a 
system now incorporated in every famine code.” The 
large poor houses, which in the Orissa famine led to 
the “utmost demoralisation”, were also given up, and 
more healthy and sanitary institutions of not more 
than 50 souls were started instead. The lack of in¬ 
formation regarding crops and social conditions of 
the districts affected led to an administrative ineffi¬ 
ciency and to the intitiation of a famine insurance 
scheme. It was not till after this famine that the 
Government realised that famines could not be 
looked upon as abnormal and exceptional calamities, 
and began to provide against the grave financial 
burden, which they imposed, out of the state revenue. 
The proposal was, however, put into practice only 
after 1877, when one of the most severe famines in 
history had rocked a very wide part of the country. 
This year marked the actual transition to modern 
conditions. The main policy of the Government was 
laid down in the following words “the task of saving 
life, irrespective of cost, is one which is beyond our 
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power to undertake. The embarrassment of debt and 
weight of taxation consequent on the expense there¬ 
by involved would soon become more fatal than the 
famine itself.” In other words, the Government 
adopted their policy 7 of regarding the famines as an 
economic question, which could be foreseen and 
insured against out of an annual charge on the 
Government revenues. Henceforward, a sum of 
£1,000,000 or Rs. 1± crore was annually set aside by the 
Gentral Government for famine insurance, and the 
necessity 7 of being read} 7 to meet a famine was realised. 


\\ hen it came to the execution of the policy 7 laid 
down by the Government in the words quoted above, 
the practice differed in the various parts. Madras, 
for example, imported grain, but on the advice of the 
Central Government left trade to private traders. In 
Bombay, however, relief was promptly and efficient¬ 
ly organised. The whole population was divided 
into four classes, the able-bodied were provided with 
work bj 7 the Public Works Department; the less capa¬ 
ble were left to the control of Collectors on smaller 
undertakings; those who were feeble were provided 
with light work in their villages; and the sick and 
the infirm were nursed in public nurseries. The ex¬ 
periences of this calamity were examined by the Stra- 
chej 7 Commission in 1880 and its recommendations 
led to the formation of famine codes in 1883. It emphas¬ 
ised the need for anticipating famines and being 
prepared for them beforehand, insisted on Govern¬ 
ment directly taking steps to organise famine relief, 
iis a famine was a calamity 7 wholly transcending in¬ 
dividual effort and power of resistance. In adminis¬ 
tering relief care had to be taken that indiscrimi¬ 
nate charity 7 did not demoralise the people, hence it 
recommended Labour Tests. As a means of protec¬ 
tion against famines, the Commission urged the ex¬ 
tension of irrigation, and made definite suggestions 
as to the lines of railways to be constructed. En¬ 
couragement of a diversity 7 of occupations through 
indirect means only was also recommended. With 
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th" famine relief proper, they recommended 

■ 1 t n t u P y « G ^ t s J 10uld be S lven to the able bodied 

sufficient to support and maintain efficien- 

cyand immediately before lack of food had weakened 

the efficiency; that gratuitous relief should be given 

o those who were unable to work in their villages 

or in poor houses; that food supply should be left to 

private enterprise, except where it was unequal to 

he demand put upon it, and that land-owning class- 

<s should be assisted by loans and by suspensions of 

evenue demands m proportion to crop failures. To 

control the whole organisation and to collect infor- 

™o° n i aD w S , t 1 atlstlcs a special department was to be 

^ lth a vlevv fco efficiency and promptness 
special emphasis was laid on village relief and on 

care to avoid the weakening of the village system 

and the joint family, and She responsibility of in- 

ves iga ing distress and of feeding those, who were 

unable, and sending those, who were able to the 

revenue officer’s station, was laid on the village 

headman. Poor houses were to function only as a 
second line of defence. 


In sending the famine codes to the provincial 
governments the Government of India laid down 
that the famine wage is the lowest amount suffi- 

vuIm t0 ™ ainta i n health under given circumstances. 
Whilst the duty of Government is to save life, it is 
not bound to maintain the labouring population at 
its normal level of comfort.” On the basis of this 
circular provincial codes were drawn up, and the 
soundness of these was tested by the famine of 1897. 
lne .Loyal Commission, which examined the experi¬ 
ences of this famine in 1898, testified to the success 
achieved in saving life, to the greater relief of dis¬ 
tress than in previous famines, and to the modera¬ 
teness of the expenses incurred. The free grants of 
taqavi, prompt offer of employment, and extension 
of gratuitous relief pointed to the wisdom of the 
most important recommendations of policy made 
~ ^is Commission that ultimate economy would be 
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better assured by greater generosity . It had also recomm¬ 
ended that grants should be made for the repair of 
wells and the permanent security of Kharif crops; 
and that labour should be concentrated in large 
relief works. The Commission found that the reso¬ 
urces and famine resisting power of the people had 
increased. 

The great famine of 1899-1900 was examined by 
the Mac-Donnell Commission in 1901. It reviewed 
the whole question of famine relief and famine 
protection, and recommended the establishment of 
agricultural banks, suspension or remission of land 
revenue when necessary, permanent exemption of 
improvements from assessment and the making of 
taqavi loans on easier terms. With regard to the ad¬ 
ministration of relief in the preceding year, its find¬ 
ings were that relief was excessive. It recommended 
the extension of the principle of decentralisation 
and local relief and of smaller works. The cardinal 
feature of their recommendations was, however, 
moral strategy, i. e., the creation of a spirit of self-re¬ 
liance and resistance. Laying emphasis on the fact 
that, if the people were helped at the start, they 
would help themselves and that, if their condition 
was allowed to deteriorate, it proceeded on a declin¬ 
ing scale, they placed the doctrine of 4 putting heart 
into the people in the forefront of their programme 
of relief. The machinery to achieve this object was 
a policj^ of prudent boldness started from the pre¬ 
paration of a large and expansive plan of relief and 
secured by liberal preparations, constant vigilance, 
and a full enlistment of non-official help, by a prompt 
and liberal distribution of taqavi loans and early 
suspensions of revenue. The wage scale was revised, 
minimum wage was abolished for able-bodied men, 
payment by result was recommended as also saving 
cattle from starvation and death. 

The modern system of famine relief has thus gradu¬ 
ally developed into a science of famine relief, and is 
embodied into the famous famine codes, the most im - 
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portant of which are economy and generosity, labour tents 
poor houses, village gratuitous relief and moral strategy 
Besides the gradual perfection of the famine relief 
organisation and machinery, famine protection has 
also been developed by the construction of railways 
and canals on both productive and protective prin¬ 
ciples. 1 or a continuous development of protective 
works the famine Insurance Grant of n crores of 
rupees annually was instituted as we have seen 
above m 18/8. The first charge on this is famine 
relief second protective works and third avoidance 
of debts. The chain of protective railways is now 
complete, and very great progress has also been made 

H1 u f, ^ vo '°P mont ol protective irrigation especially 
m the Bombay, Deccan, the Central provinces and 
in the Bund elk hand areas. Under the Statutory 

rules of the Government of India Act 1919, all the 
provincial governments, except those of Assam and 
.biuma, are required to contribute every year a lixed 
siim from their resources for expenditure on famine. 
Ibis annual sum can be spent only on famine relief, 
and the sum unutilised is carried to a permanent 
Famine Relief Fund, which is invested with the 
Central Government, and is available for expendi¬ 
ture on famine, and under restrictions, on protective 
and other works for relief of famine. 

Outside the Government machinery, there has 
always been a very encouraging response from pri¬ 
vate philanthropy in the supply of clothes, food, 
mc ? e 3b help to the superior class poor, who do not 
go to the Government for help and in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of agricultural life after the famine. This help 
is not only confined to the people of the country, 
but outsiders have also contributed handsomely, 
notably from U.K. and U.S.A, In the recent famines 
the Congress as the most dominant non-official orga¬ 
nisation has played a very useful part in relieving 

- ail(1 distress caused by natural calamities. 
VVith a view to form a permanent fund for relief, the 

Maharaja of Jaipur paid in 1900 a sum of Rs. 15 Jakhs 
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in Government Securities to be held in trust for 
relief in times of general distress. In a few years 
this amount increased to Rs. 28,10,000, and in 1934 
‘The United Provinces Famine Orphans Fund’ was 
also transferred to it. It now amounts to Rs. 32,78,400, 
and is officially called the Indian People’s Famine 
Trust, the income of which is administered by a 
committee of 13 members representing different 
provinces and states with the Indian Auditor Gene¬ 
ral as its secretary and treasurer. The trust is per¬ 
manently invested and the principal is never spent. 
The income from the investment alone is spent on 
relief of famine or distress, and the unspent balance 
is temporarily invested in Government securities. 
With the economic development of the country in 
recent years, however, the expenditure from the 
trust on famine relief actually in the old sense has 
declined very much, but very large sums of money 
are granted in times of distress due to floods or 
earthquakes as in 1929 and in 1934 and 1935. The 
increased mobility of men and goods due to spread 
of the railway net, the increased resisting power of 
the people due to high prices of agricultural goods 
before 1929, and the favourable balance of trade, the 
remarkable growth of irrigation facilities in preca¬ 
rious tracts and in others leading to incieased pro¬ 
duction, the growth of co-operative banks and general 
banking facilities, and the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries absorbing the surplus population 
and a more scientific method of famine relief and 
scientific agriculture have entirely changed the na¬ 
ture of famines and minimised their horrors, and 
have saved the economic and financial machinery 
from going out of gear. Famine , therefore , is now 
efficiently met ly liberal grant of taqavi either directly or 
through co-operative banks, by suspension and remission 
of land revenue , and by provision of charitable relief for 
the poor and the infirm , and by provision of cattle fodder 
and assisted migration. 

“In ordinary times Government is kept inform- 
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ed of the meteorological conditions and the state 
of the crops; programmes of suitable relief works are 
kept up-to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools, and plant are stocked. If 
the rains fail, policy is at once declared, non-officials 
are enlisted, revenue suspended, and loans for agri¬ 
cultural purposes made. Test works are then open¬ 
ed, and if labour in considerable quantities is 
attracted, they are converted into relief works on 
code principles. Poor houses are opened and gratui¬ 
tous relief given to the infirm. On the advent of 
the rains people are moved from the large works to 
small works near their villages, liberal advances 
are made to agriculturists for the purchase of plo- 
u 8-h» cattle and seed. When the principal autumn 
crop is ripe the few remaining works are gradually 
closed and gratuitous relief ceases. All this time the 
medical staff is kept in readiness to deal with cho¬ 
lera, which so often accompanies famine and malaria, 
which generally supervenes when the rains break.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Its Place in our National Economy: 

The economic significance of agriculture to India 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is the premier indus¬ 
try of our country: no less than 73% of its enormous 
population is directly dependent on agriculture and 
pasture for its sustenance or livelihood;! and noima¬ 
lty after meeting the demands of the entire popula¬ 
tion for all agricultural commodities except cotton 
and till recently sugar, a large balance of the output 
is annually exported. \It provides all the food grains 
consumed in the country and in normal years leaves 
a moderate surplus for export*. \It provides raw 
materials of industry like cotton, jute, sugar-cane, 
oilseeds etc.' \ It yields a very large crop of cotton, 
about half of which is worked up in the country, 
while the other half is exported. It provides the 
fute supply of the whole world, and gives a large 
crop of oil-seeds, which not only satisfies the whole 
demand of Indiaf, but leaves a large and valuable 
surplus for export. It contributes some 40% to the 
total supply of tea to the world’s markets, and fina¬ 
lly it provides the whole of the raw sugar consumed 
in the country, which is roughly seven times as great 
as the quantity of refined sugars imported till recent¬ 
ly. Since the third decade of the present century 
the sugar manufacturing industry has piogiessed 
under a protective tariff by leaps and bounds, and 
has made India-virtually self-sufficient as regards 
refined sugar as well. Thus it is, that India feeds 
and to some extent clothes its population from what 
2/3rds of an acre per head can produce. There is pro¬ 
bably no other country in the worl d where the land 

“This was true of Indiabetore partition and world war II. 

+Since I5th of August, 1947, the sub-continent of India has been split up 
into the Indian Union and Pakistan. The Indian Dominion now supplies only 9 m. 
bales while E. Bengal in Pakistan supplies 22 m. bales ot jute. 
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IS required to do so much. Bengal supports 646 upt 
i«q m A 6 of , ttie total area - Germany 3lf, P an d France 

1% ofTlnhfl *° Sir Visveovaraya India has .Sly 

India stands seventh m the list of countries of the 
\ orld and, m point of population, she was hitherto 
considered second only to China, but now she heads 

ShibHantf C0U ' ,trk ' S in the - -mberl? 


ndustry is the handmaid of agriculture Even 

in their advanced stages of economic development 

peoples have to depend primarily on the genetic and 

Ir? ■ n • agriculture is the most important. And 
especially m a country like India, where every three 

whelming importance of agriculture in our national 
economy cannot be over-emphasised. Agricultural 
prosperity spells industrial and commercial prosper^ 
ty, and agricultural decline means decline in indus- 

aff y ect« f ihe 0 m mer f Ce + K aS Welh ^culture not only 
atiecL the life of the masses, but its importance is 

Provincial 6 C^ n th ® of the CentrP a] and the 

provincial Governments. The Provincial Govern- 

Son 0 o G f 6ither thr ° Ugh a remission or sus¬ 

pension of land revenue. The Central Govern¬ 
ment through decreased earnings of railway or 
lowe r custom, income also share? the loss. Lord 
puizon, aptly remarked that the Indian Budget is a 

P^inted'lv'tr 1118 ’- That 9Um9 U P Ve ^ “at 

m Indfi 7 ’ ™ 3U P Je P e significance of agriculture 

Wer p Y If i the a ^ riculfcural industry is prosperous, 

the g tPPT?° rfcS “n an enhanced purchasing power of 
the teeming millions. The increased Purchasing 

power means a better market for manufactures whP- 

itnrJnf ge ? 01 u 0r f0rei ° n - An idea of the impor- 
vatue nf a p icultare ^n India can be obtained from the 
e of the products raised from land. Sir M Vis- 

vesvaraya computed the total agricultural produc¬ 


er 


* 
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tion of all-India in 1921-22 at Rs. 2,032 crores or about 

Rs. 64 per head of the population. The correspond¬ 
ing per capita production for the U.S.A. may be taken 
at Rs. 175, for Canada Rs. 213, for Japan Rs. 57 and 

for the U.K. Rs. 62. 


Low yield and its causes’ # . . 

But it is a pity that in spite of its preponderating 

importance to our national economy agriculture is 
a “depressed industry.” This is proved by the com¬ 
paratively low yield per acre of various crops, which is 
barely one-third or one-fourth of the yield of ot ler 
countries, and this, too, is reduced to nothing in pe¬ 
riods of drought and scarcity. The average yield of 
crops is not only low, as compared with other coun¬ 
tries, it also differs from province to * province on 
account of differences in soil, rainfall, climate etc. 
and in the methods and standard of cultivation. 


Yield per acre in lbs . 


Province 

Wheat 

Rice 

Sugar-cane 
(raw sugar) 

Cotton 

Bengal 

451 

652 

3,600 

143 

Bihar 

828 

519 

2,280 

80 

Bombay 

385 

912 

5,7s2 

80 

C.P. & Berar... 

397 

419 

3,394 

101 

Orissa 

728 

605 

4,352 

50 

‘ Punjab 

757 

709 

1,918 

182 

u 

Madras 

• • • 

1,074 

6,706 

88 

Coorg 

l • • • 

1,622 

• • • 


Average for 
British India... 

685 

j 684 

2,767 

113 

» • 


It is acknowledged on all hands that Indian agri¬ 
culture judged by “the test of quantitative produc¬ 
tion, has remained backward and unprogressive”; 
that it fails to obtain the yields of which the country 
is capable, and that there is a vast field for improve- 
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ment m the efficiency of the methods. The yields 
of lice and wheat are poor compared with the stan¬ 
dards of the more advanced countries*. The once 
famous indigo industry has received a mortal blow 

from the competition of German syntheticsubstitutes- 

and even m the matter of food production India has 
now leceded to the background. The quantity of food 
grains required for the population has been estimated 
at between 85 to 90 million tons per annum: but the 
total out-turn m a normal year comes to between 60 
to 70 million tons, which, on allowance being made 
foi seed and export etc., is reduced to 50 million tons, 
ihus, the food supply in a country, which is thought 
to be predominantly agricultural, falls far short of 
the demand. I he average out-turn of wheat per acre 
sovvn is 32 bushels in Great Britain, 22 in Canada, 16 
m the U.b.A. and 13 in the Punjab. The yield in gin- 

ned cotton per acre is 200 lbs. in U.S.A, 460 lbs! in 

the Nile-fed regions of Egypt, and 85 lbs. to 100 lbs. 
m India. With half the world’s acreage under sugar¬ 
cane, India’s output till recently was ohly J- of the 
world s supply of cane-sugar,- and .the Indian Sugar 
Committee states that India’s out-turn of actual sugar 
per acre is less than one-third that of Cuba, one sixth 
of Java and one seventh of Hawaii. The chief cause 

oj this low production is the primitive cultivation of the 

and and cropping . But in addition to this the uncertain 

c aracter of the rainfall, the defective methods of rural 

finance, the chronic poverty of the cultivators, the excessive 

subdivision and fragmentation of holdings, floods, hail- 

stroms and other vagaries of the climate also damage the 

value of the crops. Poor equipment in good seeds, 

impl ements and machinery, cattle etc. also lower the 
yield of the crops. 

Deterioration of the soil has also been an important • 
factor m the low productivi ty of the land in India. 

n age yi ?' d ? f w j le ?t per acre in India is 1/3 of E g ypt. rmd l/5 of 

and Newzeala^H nn ?h^‘ ° f f|Ce V 4 of J taly ' that , of ma < ze */ 3 °* Switzerland 

tal Sof Foi i °h S ■? ar ‘ Cane les ? tha " 1/ 3 * Java, and that of Cotton less 

Indian S 3 tr * mendous economic loss to the country. "The 

Indian Rural problem „ Nanavati and Anjarja, p. 23. ^ y 
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There has been a progressive decline in land fertility. 
The raising of crops year in and year out without 
adequate manuring and use of chemical fertilisers 
has led to the impoverishment of the soil and the 
deterioration of fertility. Then, erosion ol the soil, 
salt, efflorescence and water-logging are also respon¬ 
sible for the deterioration of the soil and its low 
productivity. The running torrentiallj 7 of lain or 
flood water erodes the soil surface or buries it under 
sterile deposits. The rise of the sub-soil water level 
caused bv accumulated stagnant water and the stop¬ 
page of surface drainage by embankments etc. and 
defective soil aeration leads to the appearance of 
alkali salt and reduces the fertility of the soil in the 
canal irrigated areas in the Punjab, U.P., Bombay 
and Sind.' Water-logging has been particularly harm¬ 
ful in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Soil erosion has converted considerable 
areas into semi-deserts by forming ravines notablj 7 in 
the United Provinces and Western Bengal along the 
banks of large rivers. Out of a total land area of 68 
m. acres the United Provinces have lost 8 m. acres 
in ravines and 5 m. acres by water-logging etc.* 
Water-logging is the result of over irrigation; which 
is found mostly in canal irrigated areas. Payment 
for irrigation is made by the cultivators in accor¬ 
dance with the area irrigated and not the volume of 
water utilized and this encourages waste of water. 
Moreover, uncertainty of water supply when needed 
is also responsible for this tendency. Arrangements 
should be made for proper surface-drainage to avoid 
water-logging. Soil erosion not only removes the 
surface soil and forms deep ravines and ditches, it 
also makes irrigation very costly and difficult. A 
net-work of ravines are found along the banks of 
the Jamuna and the Chambal. The remedy for this 
evil lies in afforestation, proper surface-drainage 
and flood control. Finally, the defective methods of 
marketing further lower the value of the crops. With 


* op. c|t. Page 25. 
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cambll nf meth ,°^ S ’ then Vagriculture in India is still 
• f f re ^ 1 f crease m yield or quantity. As it 

cess of otfpr ^ 7-° f , the countr 3 T > and, as the suc- 
matermH the improvement of agriculture should 

patriotic Indian° US aMe,ltion of eve T ‘houghtiu] and 

Need for improvements : 

The necessity for the improvement of Indian 

1 l t °° 1 obvious to need any comment. The 
ndian Industrial Commission points out that the 
present position and future prospects of Indian in- 
dustnes depend to a very large extent on the pro- 
ducts of Indian agriculture. After stating most 
emphatically the paramount importance of agricul¬ 
ture to this country and the necessity of doing every- 
_ ung possible to improve its methods and increase 
its output, the Commissioners say, “We consider the 
improvement of agriculture necessaiy, not only be¬ 
cause it forms the basis on which almost all Indian in- 
dustries must depend but, also for the further reason 
that the extension among the people of a knowledge 
°n i™PI 0 ved agricultural methods, and, in particular, 
of the use of power or hand driven machinery, will 
benefit agriculturists both by adding to their income 
and by its educative effect.” Further agricultural 
progress will lead to a general rise in the standard 
o lying and increase the purchasing power of the 
peasantry which, in turn, will create a much large 
emand for manufactures than now exists, and thus 
provide a market within the countryfor the increased 
industrial activity. Besides, the increase of capital, 
the rise m wages and agricultural profits, and the 
economic education of agriculturist, which will result 
from agricultural improvement, the improvement of 
agriculture will mean better food, better clothing 
and. better living to the cultivator; will enhance the 
national wealth and government revenue, shall usher 
m an era of general prosperity, and shall act as a 
lever to the growing industrial, commercial, and 
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social development. Improvements in agriculture will 
also relieve the acute food shortage from which un¬ 
fortunately the country has been suffering since 
World War II. The fundamental industry in India, • 
as in other tropical and subtropical countries, being 
agriculture, the ultimate prosperity of the teeming 
millions depends on its development. 

The problem of the improvement of Indian 
agriculture is, however, not a simple one. It presents 
many difficulties which obviously seem to be insur¬ 
mountable, because of the vastness of the field, the 
magnitude of the task and heterogeneity of the 
problems, and calls for a bold frontal attack. The 
various political, social and economic problems con¬ 
fronting the Indian statesmen and reformers to-day 
are irretrievably bound up with the improvement of 
agriculture. The problem raises the question of better 
and improved agricultural methods and seeds, the question 
of water-supply or irrigation, of transport facilities, of 
taxation, of improved breed of cattle, of scientific agricul¬ 
ture, of the supply of cheap and sufficient credit; of the 
consolidation of the sub-divided and fragmented holdings, 
of the removal of rural indebtedness and illiteracy and 
the adequate supply of fodder and marketing facilities 
and finance. In the last anatysis the problem resolves 
itself into (a) the improvement of agricultural practi¬ 
ce leading to the increased yields and (6) the im¬ 
provement in agricultural economics : securing to 
the cultivator the lion’s share of his industry so that 
he may be induced to take a more lively interest in 
his work. This emphasis on the imperative necessity 
of improving agriculture does not mean that our 
country has been destined by nature to be an agri¬ 
cultural country and that she should concentrate 
all her energy' and resources on the betterment of 
this industrjr and should not fritter them away on 
her industrial development. Even for agricultural im¬ 
provements rapid industrialisation of the country is 
essential. 
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Causes of its Backwardness : 

The reasons for the backwardness of Indian 
agriculture are not far to seek. Thej 7 are to be found 
in the unfavourable environments under which the 
indust i} giew up, and in the nature of its internal or¬ 
ganisation and the external agencies on which it has to 
rely for support for its finance and for the marketing of 
its output. As Mrs. Knowles says “Another cause of 

the relatively static condition of India arises out of 
the appalling uncertainty of life and property that 
prevailed up to the nineteenth century owing to the 
invasion, civil wars, and oppressions of native rulers 
on the one hand, and to the failure of the rains on 
the other. Pillage and plunder, combined with gross 
extravagance and luxury at the court for which the 
money w as w rung from a poverty-stricken peasantry, 

were the characteristics of Indian Economic life in 

the 17th and 18th centuries.Hence, there w r as no 
incentive to effort* The most distinctive features of 
the internal organisation of rural society are that 
the outlook of the peasant is fundamentally vege¬ 
tal ian, religious and non-economic; he is very pain¬ 
staking, frugal, and simple, but very stolid, conserva¬ 
tive, poor, ignorant, illiterate and a fatalist of the 
first w 7 ater* The production of meat, and other ani¬ 
mal substances, milk, butter, etc. for the market does ^ 
not enter into the ordinary business of the agricul¬ 
turists as in the W est; that capitalist farming is an 
exception; the bulk of the land is occupied in small 
scattered holdings cultivated by the labour largely 
of the peasant and his family. Though there is much 
that can be said in the favour of the primitive, self- 
sufficient peasant cultivation, characterised by family 
cultivation, lack of capital including therein impro¬ 
ved implements, good seed, better manures, cattle 
and money at reasonable rate of interest, and a very 
low standard of living, combined with less earning 
power, yet, the fact remains that it is inefficient and 
involves government assistance, education in school, 
gardens, co-operation, marketing, seed selection and 
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distribution, experimental and demonstration farms 
and a guarantee of price by the Government. 

One of the most potent causes of the backward¬ 
ness of our agricultural industry is the small and 
uneconomic holding of the average farmer . The pioblem 
of the excessive subdivision and fragmentation of 
holdings is the burning problem to-day in India. It 
has rendered the holdings wholly uneconomic and 
their scatteredness has further aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. To crown all this, there is the growing and exces¬ 
sive 'pressure of population on the soil * dhe adverse 
effect of the pernicious laws of inheritance is nothing 
short of the prevention of an} 7 introduction of im¬ 
proved methods of production. The smallness of the 
loldings makes cultivation totally uneconomic and 
leaves no chance for the cultivator to produce suffi¬ 
cient to support himself and his family in reasonable 
comfort after paying all his expenses. Then, to make 
matters worse, if any farmer cultivates more than 
one field, as is usually the case, they are separated 
from one another by long distances, with the result 
that they have, as Dr. Mann says, all the evils of 
very small holdings in that they prevent the use of 
machinery and labour-saving devices, and, at the same 
time, they have all the evils of large holdings, as they 
prevent the ad option of really intensive cultivation by hand 
labour, which is the great advantage of a small holder. 

Agriculture is even now in the self-sufficing stage; 
the supply of food for the household is still the pri¬ 
mary aim of the peasant, although the importance 
of raising food and other raw materials for sale is 
steadily increasing. The climate of the greater part 
of the country renders artificial irrigation either 
necessary or desirable to ensure a successful harvest 
of the ordinary staples and the more expensive and 
remunerative crops. Production depends entirely on 
the periodicity of the rains, and hence is exposed to failure 
and uncertainty . “For several months in every year, 
India is on trial for her life, and she seldom escapes 
without a penalty.” The extremely precarious nature 
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of agriculture, as a result of the monsoons, renders 

the industry virtualy “agamble in rains.” This has 
led to the frequent disorganisation resulting in the 
past not only m the terrible mortality of men and 
cattle m the famines, but also, in the destruction, 

vedbvHip 8 ? COmplete ; of the meagre capital emplo¬ 
yed by the farmer Asa result of this and otier 

causes capital has been scarce and dear leading to the 

modern phenomenon in which farming is carried 
on with a minimum of capital; there being practically 

outlay on fencing, buildings or machineries. The 
accumulation of capital is prevented , thus, by the recur¬ 
rence of famine, the highly exorbitant rates of interest on 
unproductive loans incurred to finance marriages, births, 
juneial rites and obsequies and litigation. 

Primitive and crude agricultural technique and poor 
equipment are also responsible for the unprogressive- 
ness of Indian husbandry. Due to the want of an 

adequate lcnowledge and the lack of proper equip¬ 
ment the soil though generally alluvial and fertile, 
is seldom tilled as it ought to be. The implements and 
tools are very simple, crude and old-fashioned. Cultiva- 
tion at its best is distinctly good but, in the greater 

paitof the area cultivated, there is much room for 
improvement The cultivator as a rule possesses an in¬ 
timate, though limited, knowledge of the essentials 
and technique of his business and fails not only thro- 
ugh ignorance and illiteracy , but also through the lack 
of ways and means. Thus, poverty is his chief bane and 
the industry suffers through Jack of organisation 
and pioper equipment. 

?■ hen, the inadequate quantity and poor quality of man¬ 
ure is another cause of backwardness of agriculture, 
ine only source available and tapped to the greatest 
extent m the mofussil is the cow-dung, but even this is 
not available; because the scarcity of fuel and poverty 
lead to the consumption of cow-dung for this purpose. 
h arm yard manure is practically effective and its 
value is thoroughly appreciated, but the cultivator 
has much to learn about the storage of bulky manu- 
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resand the conservation of urine and night-soil. His 
religious susceptibilities stand in the way of their 
being utilized as also in the case of fish manure or 

bone-meal. 

Besides these causes of backwardness, the internal 
arrangements of the rural society, according to Dr.l illai, 
have led to the general neglect of agriculture, because 
some parties in it behave in a manner as il their inte¬ 
rests collide with the true interests of the industry. 
These are the landlords, the cultivator s and the farm lab¬ 
ourers. It is a notorious fact that the Indian landlords, 
unlike their compeers in the progressive countries of 
the west, have not cared very much, nor taken a live¬ 
ly interest, in the development and improvement oi 
agriculture. The agricultural revival in England in 
the 18th century was due mostly to the enthusiasm 
of progressive landlords like Tul l, Townsliend, Bake- 
well and Arthur Young, who were “the most zea¬ 
lous students of agriculture and the boldest experi¬ 
mentalists in the new methods of culture.” Many 
tenant witnesses before the Haver Sham Committee 
of 1911 bore testimon 3 T to the good treatment of their 
landlords. But what a contrast it is in our countiy ! 
With few exceptions, an average landlord has failed 
hitherto to plaj r his part as the natural leader of the 
couiltiyside by initiating scientific and improved 
methods of agriculture and lias contented himself 
only with rent receipts. His paramount interest 
seems to have been the exaction and extraction of 
the maximum amount of rent from his tenant and 
its lavish expenditure on social entertainments and 
parties or on tours to big cities and towns or in for¬ 
eign countries. He has been living on the fat of the 
land, taking dainty dishes and choicest food, while 
the pool* tenants have suffered want and misciy. It 
must be said to their credit that they have very libe- 
rallj' contributed to the establishment of schools and 
colleges, hospitals and dispensaries and to other desi¬ 
rable social needs, but their munificence, as a rule, 
has been showered on towns and not on villages. The 
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^reatoi- amenities of life in the towns attract them 

^ - -n y • are V Ul ty 1 ? f Poetising '‘absentee landlord- 
' I)luin 8 the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, the interna] conditions of the 
country necessitated the relationship of feudal lords 
and vassals between the zainindars and the tenants. 
Invasions, internecine feuds and civil wars, pillage, 
plunder and loot, that were rampant in this period 
caiusecl an appalling insecurity of life and property! 
1 opulation did not increase, it rather declined. The 
resulting depopulation led to the bidding of land- 
°. ior tenants. Under such conditions, when land 
required tenants and landlords were eager to have 
them the relation between the landlord and the 
tenants was very cordial. The tenant was treated* 
humanly und favourably. Moreover for the safety 

0 an( l Property the landlord was dependent 

on the tenants, and therefore, their silken bond was 
strengthened. With the establishment of Pax Brita- 
nmca all this, however, changed. The settled condi¬ 
tions of the country led to security of life and pro¬ 
perty and to an increase in the population. The estab¬ 
lishment of the courts of justice on the English 
models for the enforcement and the application of 
ie nglish theories of land ownership under these 
ciicumstances enabled the landlord to enhance the 
rents and to rack-rent tenants. The rapid increase 
° P 0 P u lation led, on the one hand, to occupation of 
vacant lands, and to the cultivation of inferior soils 
and subdivision of arable holdings, and,on the other, 
to an increase in the value of the land. The result 
was in the words of Knowles, “Handed property^ for¬ 
merly the most insecure form of property, became 
the most secure, the increase of population filled up 
the waste land 5 there was a scramble for land and not 
ior tenants. The village banker now lent large sums 
of money on land, for his security was now good, as 
the demand for land increased. The competition for 
land became so great by the ’eighties that, if the cul¬ 
tivator were sold up some one else was always will- 
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ing to buy, and as the English judicial system 
enforced contracts the indebted peasant had to go. 
Thus, insecurity of tenure through pillage was replaced 
by insecurity oj tenure through debt. Thus, the < ondi- 
tion of the sub-proprietor was worsened, he was 
reduced to a tenant-at-will, who could be easily evic¬ 
ted at the sweet will of the zamindar, and the land 
would be offered to the highest bidder. With the 
destructions of the handicrafts and increase of the 
population the tenants began to compete for land 
and hence rack-renting ensued. Under these circums¬ 
tances the cultivator had no incentive to introduce improve¬ 
ments. 

Thus it is that the rapid multiplication of popula¬ 
tion settled on the land increased competition for 
land in the absence of any alternative occupation. 
The restraining influence of the need for defence 
being absent, the landlord, in a position oi undispu¬ 
ted control, exacted from the tenantry all but the 
barest minimum necessary for keeping bod}" and 
soul together, and to this the poverty-stricken and 
debt-weighted tenantry must submit in the absence 
of any other means to gain a livelihood. The ever- 
increasing rental of the landlord left to the tenant 
a share barely sufficient to supply the needs of him¬ 
self and his family. Under the pressure of this com¬ 
petition the even and simple system of Batai. had 
been twisted to favour the zamindar as is evident 
from a study of the fresh imposts of Kharcha dhala , 
Nazar , Khakiouna , Biaha , W az mkashi etc. The unnece¬ 
ssary delay involved in this system of Batai and 
the losses suffered by the tenant led to its substitu¬ 
tion, but even Kankut had been abused, if the tenant 
disputed the landlord’s estimate, entailing a material 
damage to the crop through the mischief of the land¬ 
lord’s agents. The zamindar is thus able to extract all 
the profits from the land, while at the same time the state 
has relieved him of the necessity of performing those duties 
on which his claim was originally based. It is thus 
that the cultivator does not exert himself to his ut- 
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most, if he is assured of the bare minimum to which 
he is inured when lie knows to his cost that the im¬ 
proved yield will lead to increased rentals. The 
evils of the situation are not limited to this only. 
Ihetenants-at wdl are subject to eviction, if they do 
not find favour with the landlord. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances to expect the cultivator to make improve¬ 
ments is a chimera. It is true that the state has 

taken steps to remedy these evils, and has passed 
seveial tenancy laws from time to time, but these 

acts are mere palliatives. The true remedy lies in a 
real and unequivocal realisation of the principle of co- 
pui ners ip ant the understanding of its consequences. 

J he theory of land ownership in India being that of co¬ 
partnership, the mb rests of the state , the zamindar and 
the tenants are mutual and the largest return from the soil 
will be forthcoming, when that return is equitably shared 
by the parties concerned. Unless it will be so, the park 
ner who gets less than Ins true share will not trou¬ 
ble to perform his part of the labour well, and the 
common return will, therefore, be less. The state at 
present claims 50% of the assets from the zamindar 
and he, m turn, to keep all his paraphernalia intact, 
exacts as much as he can from the tenant. It is no 
use killing the traditional goose that lays the golden 

• . • ^ ^ ^ money lenders, are a 

parasitic class and a burden on the community. 


It is no wonder then that the cultivator, as Dr. 
i Jai remarks, has made hitherto a poor response 
o the many stimulating influences, which are at 
v ork around him. He goes on to say that the pro¬ 
longed period of rising prices has offered him an ex : 
ceptional opportunity for improving his farming 
methods and increasing his output, but he has chosen 
o utilize his greater earning power to enjoy longer 
spells of leisure. The Agricultural Departments 
have been trying to teach him the value of the new 
methods of cultivation, but except in a faw cases, 
their expert knowledge, does not seem to have affec¬ 
ted sensibly the current agricultural practice. And 
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yet, peasant farming, as it is carried on in India, dema¬ 
nds for its successful working not only great applica¬ 
tion and perseverance but also the unwearied exercise 
of prudence, forethought, and watchfulness, and the 
utilization of scientific knowledge so far as it dears on 
the peasants’ calling. The value of the human factor 
therefore is not to be overlooked in taking stock of the agri¬ 
cultural situation; for, as Prof. Carver remarks in his 
Principles of Rural Economics, “Communities and na¬ 
tions have remained poor in the midst of rich surro¬ 
undings, or fallen into decay or poverty in spite of 
the fertility of their soil and the abundance of their 
natural resources, merely because the human factor 
was of poor quality, or was allowed to deteriorate, or 
run to waste.” Now, so far as this human element is 

concerned, we have alreadv seen that seasonal varia- 

* * 

tions render agriculture a relatively precarious occupa¬ 
tion, and the undue dependence of the cultivator on 
Nature has engendered in him a spirit of depression, 
fatalism and hopelessness, unless he is assisted by 
external agencies. The mental inertia which often 
seems to accompany the pursuit of agriculture ren¬ 
ders the progress of the art for a greater part empiri¬ 
cal. Hence, it is difficult to convince the farmer of 
the practical utility of agricultural education so long 
as he looks upon the vagaries of the monsoons as 
the prime source of all his troubles, while the unsui¬ 
table type of education imparted today” has to a large 
extent increased its ineffectiveness. 


Then, there is the agricultural labourer; the 
groining mass of agrarian proletariate pregnant with 
vital and grave economic consequences . Agrestic serfdom 
is by no means extinct in the country and the in¬ 
adequacy of agricultural wages is driving larger num¬ 
ber to the factories, with the result that there is a 
paucity of agricultural labour in certain provinces, 
though, on the whole, the excessive pressure of popu¬ 
lation on the soil is acute. The agricultural labour is 
very inefficient ,, is supplied with very crude implements 
and tools , and has a very low standard of living. 
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Besides these three important communities 
constituting the rural society, there are still two 
more classes, who, though not practising agriculture 
have a profound influence on it. The cultivators 

have always been pursued by an irony of fate saddl- 
mg’ on them the burden of maintaining out of their 
profits a large outsider class. During the Moghul 
period they had to maintain the courtiers and soldi¬ 
ers and these have given place now to the money- 
Lender, flourishing on the necessities of his neighbour, and 

to the middle man living on the ryots’ intercepted profits. 

f he economic environment of the cultivator and the 
( elective organisation of hie calling render him 
powerless to withstand the inroads of these two 
classes on his earnings, and thus weaken his incen- 
tivo to further productive effort. 


Another fundamental defect of Indian agricul- 
ture is the absence of any organisation for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. The lack of adequate means of 

communication and transport-and of ample credit facilities; 

defective rural financial machinery, malpractices, and the 
presence of too many middlemen and the fact that the culti¬ 
vator is a very small unit prevent him from getting a fair 
price for his produce. Then his illiteracy and ignorance 
due to the lack of organised marketing intelligence , and L 
chaotic weights and measures, inadequate facilities for sto¬ 
rage, and the absence of properly regulated markets , admix¬ 
tures and unauthorised deductions add to his difficulties. 

The land revenue policy of the Government has often 
been pointed out as a cause of the backwardness of 
our agriculture. Before concluding this analysis of 
the defects of rural organisation it is better to exa¬ 
mine this statement. We have seen in an earlier 
section the evil effects of the Zamindari system of 
land tenure on the improvement of agriculture. In 
those parts of the country where the Government ^ 
deals directly with the cultivator, as in Bombay and #> 
Madras, it is the landlord and can, if it so desires, I 
laise the land-tax to the economic rent, if not a rack- f 
rent, especially when it requires no legislative sane- 
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tion for its enhancement. Excepting Bengal, Bihar 
and the eastern districts of the U. P., where there is 
the system of Permanent Settlement, there obtains 
a periodical settlement; the normal term over the 
greater part of the country being thirty years, 
though, in some special cases, a shorter period is 
fixed. It is not possible to discuss the merits and 
demerits of the Permanent Settlement in these brief 
outlines, but it is acknowledged on all hands now 
that it has been a great blunder to the greatest disadvan¬ 
tage of the government and the actual tiller of the soil. 
The late Mr. R. C. Dutt and his followers argue that 
the land-tax is excessive and trenches on the agricultural 
capital and the policy of revision at periodical settle¬ 
ments introduces an element of uncertainty and deters the 
cultivators from effecting any improvement by investing 
more capital in the development of the land. Sir Louis 
Mallet remarks in this connection, “on the one 
hand, we see a s 3 T stem which sweeps into the coffers 
of the state 50% or more of the net produce of the 
soil, thus diverting a fund which, in countries 
where private property is absolute, would to a 
great extent find its way back again into the chan¬ 
nels of agricultural improvement. But the amount 
x of the produce thus diverted is not only large—it is 
also uncertain.” The principles underlying this 
criticism have long ago been accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, and now form the goundwork of the Ryot- 
wari S 3 r stem as framed by Munro. He emphasised the 
necessit 3 ^ of moderate assessment and the importance 
of securing to the cultivator the lion’s share of his 
efforts in his Minute, dated 31st December, 1824, in 
the following words; “They are never sure of 
enjoying this advantage as they are constantly lia¬ 
ble to be deprived of it by injudicious over-assess¬ 
ment. While this state of insecurity exists, no body 
, of substantial landholders can ever arise; nor can 
the country improve, or the revenue rest on any 
solid foundation. In order to make the land gene¬ 
rally’ saleable, to encourage the ryots to improve it, 

16 
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and to regard it as permanent hereditary, the assess¬ 
ment of land must be fixed, and more moderate in 
general than it is now and above all so clearly defin¬ 
ed as not to be liable to increase from ignorance or 
capric. In pursuance of the policy here adumbrated, 
the boveriiment has successively reduced its claim 
ol the share of net rental; in the settlements effected 
ni the U.P. between 1820 and 1840, the standard 
Mas live-sixth, which was reduced to 2/3 in the latter 
year and to one half in 1855. In December 1928 it 
was lowered to 40/ o . In the Punjab, the C. P. and 
cicli.is it is 50%. This is the maximum which may 
no je exceeded. As regards the plea for the exten¬ 
sion oi the terms of periodical settlements, it loses 
i s weight in the face of the laws and regulations, 

) v ncii protect to some extent the improvements on 
and m different parts of the country, but like Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, it may be possible to expressly 
exempt improvement. But the real need of the hour 
is such a change in the practice on the part of the 
assessing authorities and such recognition of the, 

\\eight of expert evidence as will ensure that the 

peasant shall retain the extra income due to his 
efforts and outlay.” v ' 


las been often alleged that the striking poverty • 

°J the. masses is in no small measure due to a high revenue j 

system. In point of fact, the poverty is not the direct 

outcome of an excessive administration charge, but 

is due to various reasons, as we have seen above. The 

pitch oj assessment is really not very high. The burden 

Of taxation per head of population according to the 

census of 1921 and, assuming that the whole taxation 

is paid by inhabitants of British India, was Rs. 5-9-9 

including land revenue; while, exclusive of Land 

Revenue, it was Rs. 4-2-9; therefore the average per 

capita charge on account of land revenue was 
Rs. 1-7-0 only. J 

So far we have discussed in some detail the f 
defects of Indian husbandry as it stands to-day, and i 
Ijnd that its whole organism is suffering from certain 
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acute maladies. It shall be our business now to sug¬ 
gest remedies for improvements both in the practice 
and economics of agriculture and for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the hard lot of the helot of the soil. From a 
dispassionate perusal of the foregoing anatysis of the 
defects of Indian agriculture it is perfectly clear that 
the problem of the improvement of Indian agricul¬ 
ture is a very complex problem indeed, and that no 
cut and dried suggestions shall effectively cure it. 
We have to go deep to the very root of the problem 
and try to find out a true and correct diagnosis and 
tiot merely to offer suggestions which will be merely 
palliative and not curative. We have seen that this 
improvement means increased yields by the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural practice and increased profits 
to the cultivator by bettering his economic environ¬ 
ment. 


Such being the problem of the improvement of 
Indian agriculture, varied and numerous have been 
'the suggestions made from time to time, but many 
of them have fallen short of practicability; for the 
simple reason that the suggestions hive hot taken 
into account the full significance of the circumstances 
of the cultivator and his conditions of work. The 


urgent problem concerning agriculture here is the increa¬ 
sing of its produce . To achieve this end two things above 
all are necessary : more scientific methods and greater 
capital outlay., His Highness the Aga Khan says in 
1 1 is “India in Transition” that with scientific agricul¬ 
ture the yield could be doubled in the next few years, and, 
before the end of this generation, it could be trebled, with 
a corresponding rise in the standard of living throughout 
the land. True it is that scientific agriculture will lead 
to a much greater output of products, but it involves 
large tracts of land, deep ploughing, perfect irriga¬ 
tion, good manuring ahd proper rotation of crops and 
thus hecessitates a large amount of capital, which is 
beyond the means of the ordinary indigent ryot; 
After pointing out that the urgent need of Indian 
agriculture is the increase in its produce, the late 
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P 10 f. Knowles of th e L°nd°n University goes onto 

say, B U t the small holdings, lack of capital, sinple and antiquated tools, 
absence of good manures and improved seeds, and a lack of the knowledge of 
improved methods of cultivation all these combined with a profound distrust 
m new methods have stood in the way of progress. The only way out of it 
under the existing conditions is the supersession of the small scale, inefficient 
and extensive cultivation by an intensive, scientific and efficient cultivation " 
But deep ploughing involves a radical alteration in the cattle, more manuring 
zolnch at the present is not available because the cultivator uses cowdung as 
fuel, and finally, it means more capital and heavy and expensive machinery 
. i the cult ™ator cannot afford to have. For the successful 

introduction of large-scale, capitalistic farming and 

scientific agriculture, the existing social and econo 

mio order m the country will have to be radically 
transformed The system of absentee landlordism 
vill have to be sacked and radical changes will have 
to be introduced in land tenures and tenancies. 



CHAPTER IX 


IRRIGATION 

Necessity:— 

One of the major needs of Indian agriculture is 
a cheap and ample water supply for successful culti¬ 
vation of crops. Cultivation here is mainly effected 
by natural rainfall only, but there are many parts in 
which the artificial watering of some portion at least 
of the crops is essential. In some parts rainfall of 
every season is insufficient to bring the crops to 
maturity while in other parts it is liable to uneven 
distribution, or to such deficiency as to render the 

w 

tract concerned famine-stricken in the absence of 
artificial irrigation. 'Hie chief characteristic* of the mon¬ 
soon are its unequal distribution over the country its irre¬ 
gular distribution throughout the seasons , and its liability 
to failure or serious deficiency .* The Indian Irrigation 
Commission 1901 03 recorded that between the area 
in which the annual rainfall is invariably sufficient, 
and that in which it is so scanty that no agriculture 
at all is possible without an irrigation system, there 
lies a tract of nearly a million square miles which, 
without the aid of irrigation, is exposed to the uncer¬ 
tainty of the seasons and to the scourge of famine. 

o 

All areas getting an annual precipitation of 15 to 40 
inches are in this uncertain or precarious belt; and 
they comprise the Punjab,+ Sind,+ N.W.F.,+ U.P., 
except the submontane tracts, large parts of Bihar, 
Madras, except the Ghats, Bomba}’, except the coastal 
strips, Central Provinces and Rajputana. It is largely 
to remove the menace of extreme uncertainty of rain¬ 
fall and its compression within two or three months 
that the remarkable systems of irrigation have been 
constructed. The Irrigation Commission chalked 
out a programme of irrigation extension lor a 
twenty-year period, estimated to cost 30 million ster¬ 
ling, and designed to bring into cultivation 6.5 milli- 

‘Indian year Book, + Now in Pakistan. 
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on acres. Most of the main projects, then designed 
have now been completed, and there is a very limited 
field now for the furtherance of remunerative irri¬ 
gation works. There is, however, considerable scope 
for smaller works to mitigate the intensity of drou¬ 
ghts. Water is more valuable than land for increa¬ 
sing productivity. The irrigation system of divided 
India was the largest in the world. 

Methods:— 


There are various methods by which irrigation 
is accomplished in India. In addition to the remar- 
k able canal system of northern India, a very large 
area is irrigated by the cultivators themselves, with¬ 
out any assistance from the Government, by means of 
wells, tanks , and temporary obstructions or embankments 


to divert water from streams on to the fields. There 
are at least over 3 million wells in India from which 


water is lifted for irrigation, and, in Madras alone, 
there are over 35,000 petty irrigation tanks serving 
between 2| to 3 million acres. The capital invested 
in the wells alone is now probably no less than 
Rs. 100 crores. 


Wells:— 

Almost everv known system of raising water 

, fc/ o 

from the primitive plan of hand-lifting, or baling in 
wicker-baskets, or swing basket of plaited leather or 
bamboo strips, to pumping by machinery, is simulta¬ 
neously practised. The modern device of power 
pumping is gradually becoming more common thro¬ 
ugh the efforts of the Government engineers; but the 
means principally employed is cattle power harness¬ 
ed to the Mot or Leather bag, which is passed over 
a pulley overhanging the well, then raised by two 
bullocks, who walk down a lamp of a length approxi¬ 
mating to the depth of the well. By this means from 
30 to 40 gallons of water ale raised at a time, and i li¬ 
fts simplicity, and the case of operation, construc¬ 
tion, and repairing by the labour in the village, the 
Mot is unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Pef-sian ivheel in vogue- and in some parts and in 
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others a lever (DhenJculi or Piccotah\ which is a long 
pole weighted at one end, and pi voted near that end 
with a small earthen or iron bucket attached by rope 
to the other, and worked by one or two labourers. 
It is practicable only when the water is 12 or 14 feet 
below the surface. Recently attempts have been 
made, particularly in Madras, to substitute mechani¬ 
cal power furnished hy oil engines for the bullocks. 
It is possible and economical only where the water 
supply is sufficiently large; especially where tw o oi 
three wells can be linked. There is still large scope 
for the expansion of well irrigation in the various 
parts of the country. The Royal Agricultural Com¬ 
mission thought that every effort should be made to 
encourage the formation of co-operative societies for 
construction ol wells. The Government should also 
on its own initiative construct wells in the rural 
areas and grant liberally taqavi loans for the purpose, 
and levy reasonable charge on those who utilize the 
well water for irrigation. The limit of great irriga¬ 
tion works having been reached more attention 
will have to be given in future to sub-soil water as 
the source of supply for new fields to be developed 
to meet the ever-increasing pressure of population 
on land. To secure a decent income to the culti¬ 
vator and an efficient standard of living there must 
be provided an adequate and regular supply of 
water for the improvement of agricultural techni¬ 
que by encouraging construction of wells for irriga¬ 
tion. 

Government have systematically aided well 
irrigation by advancing funds for the purpose at 
cheap rate (6*% taqavi ), and by exempting well-water¬ 
ed lands from extra assessment due to, improvement, 
e.g., in Madras and Bombay. The recent figures give 
about 30% of the irrigated area in India as being 
under wells. Well water exerts at least three times 
as rguch duty as canal water and the cost of lifting 
is high for which reason it is used for expensive 
crops, but well-irrigated lands produce at least 1/3 
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moro than canal-fed lands . 1 Moreover it prevents 
waste by compelling the farmer to use it with care, 
dhe use of canal water lavishly causes waste, water¬ 
logging, salt-elllorescence and necessitates expensive 
drainage. Well irrigation is most prevalent in the 
U. P., Bihar, the Punjab, Madras and Bombay and 
for garden crops all over the country. 

Tube Wells 

A new era in well irrigation has begun since the 
begin n ing of the present century. New wells havebeen 
bored by the engineers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment with machinery, and their services are avai able 
to all. Upto 1022-23 there were 343 bores in the Punjab 
and 591 in the United Provinces. Thus, the utility of 
the wells has been very greatly enhanced b} T enabling 
them to draw upon sub-artesian suppliesthrough pipes 
and bores and small power pumps. This is an improv¬ 
ed method ol irrigation, and there is plenty of scope 
for its development throughout the country. It has 
been suggested that in places, where the small hold¬ 
ings of the cultivators prevent the adoption of such 
tube-wells, co-operative societies for sin ting and ope¬ 
rating them should be started. The Royal Agricultural 
Commission was opposed to the U. P. Government 
scheme of subsidizing tubewells, but it recommended 
the provision of technical advice, grant of takavi loans 
and placing of boring equipment and skilled labour 
at the disposal of land-holders at a moderate charge. 
The total number of state tube-wells in operation at 
the end of 1938-39 in U. P. was 1,474, which irrigated 
5,83,517 acres, and yielded a net profit of Its. 1,41,993. 
Surveys for new sites for the construction of about 
100 additional tube-wells were started at the close of 
the year. By 1940-41 there were 1,555 tube-wells runn¬ 
ing and irrigating 6,70,400 acres.- The total capital 
outlay on them upto that year was Its. 1.69 crores. 

1. An analysis °f the composjtjon of well-water and canal water by Dr. 
Voelcker in 1893 showed that the latter had only 15 grajns of soljd constituents 
per gallon, while the former had 82 grajns and was richer jn soda, nitrates, 
chlorides and sulphates. 

‘Indian year Book 1947. 
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The Ganges Valley State Tube-well Scheme com¬ 
prised originally 1,656 tube-wells. Under the post¬ 
war irrigation and power projects it is now being 

extended by the erection of 600 more tube-wells to 

•> 

help the Grow More Food Campaign. These tube- 
wells are located in the districts of Aligarh, Bareilly, 
Bijnor, Budaun, Bulandshahr, Utah, Meerut, Mora da- 
bad, Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, and have intro¬ 
duced irrigation on volumetric s 3 T stem over an area 
of 19,80,858 acres, on the completion of the develop¬ 
ment scheme, which were without any irrigation 
facilities before. 


A very interesting scheme of irrigation together 
with supply of electrical power for pumping water 
from tube-wells and for small and rural industries is 
the Ganges Canal Electric Grid. It supplies power 
for domestic, industrial and agricultural purposes 
to 14 districts in the west of the Province and to 
Shahdara in Delhi province. Out of the ten falls 
available for electrification seven have been harnes¬ 
sed now. In addition to providing the modern am¬ 
enities of life in 93 towns and current for minor 
industries, the grid provides energy for pumping 
water for irrigation from rivers and ‘open and tube- 
wells to one million acres of land in the districts, 
in which there was no source of irrigation so far. A 
standby steam power station has been erected at 
Chandausi of 9,000 K. W. capacity making a total of 
28,900 K.W. on the Grid. The steam station at Har- 
duaganj generating about J0,000 K.W. will shortly be 
in commisison. Another hydropower station at 
Mohammadpur to generate about 9,000 K.W. is under 
construction. A large scheme for extending the 
transmission sj^stem of the Grid to utilize the power 
generated at Mohammadpur is under consideration. 
This supply of cheap power from over 2,000 sub-sta¬ 
tions in the Grid is already having an important 
bearing on the economic disposal of crops and the 
development of industries in the urban and rural 

17 
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aieas of the Grid zone. '' The total capital outlay on 
rlie hydro-electric grid by 1940-41 was Rs. 3.73 crores. 
The proposal to start a similar grid system for the 
eastoin districts of the province is under considera¬ 
tion. In the Punjab the fall on the Upper Bari Doab 
C anal of Amritsar has been used for similar purpose 
for many years, and the current from the recently 

completed Mandi hydro-electric system will be used 

for the same purpose. 

Tanks:— 

Then come tanks, which form one of the most 
important features of the countryside. They are of 
a varying 1 size, ranging from a capacity of holding 
up 4 to < billion cubic feet of water and spreading 
their waters through great chains of canal to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They have 

been in existence for many generations, and some of 

For example, two large tanks in 
the Chingleput district of Madras irrigating still 2 to 
4 thousands acres are said to be over 1,100 years old. 
Tank irrigation is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Punjab and Sind, but it is found in some form or other 
in all other provinces; and is most highly developed 
in Madras, where over 35,000 petty irrigation tanks 
irrigate between 2-J to 3 million acres. Besides, it is 
also very much prevalent in Bomby, Mysore, and 
Hyderabad. In Bombay and Madras in the Ryotwari 
tracts all but the smallest tanks are controlled by the 
Government, while in the Zamindari tracts only the 
large tanks are Government works. According to the 
latest figure, the area irrigated from tanks is about 
8 million acres, but in many cases the supply is extre¬ 
me^ precarious, and in times of famine they are use¬ 
less, because the shortage of rainfall makes them dry 
up throughout the season. Some of them have silted 
up, and others are in bad repair. Efforts should be 
made both by the state and the people to repair and 
improve them to provide irrigation facilities in such 
tract s as arc not capable of having canals. ___ 

Triannjal Review of Irrigation in Indja. Indjan year Book 1947. 
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Canals :— 

Turning now to canals, we find that, even before 
the British rule, the Moghul Emperors were alive to 
the needs of agriculture and constructed canals, 
which survive to this da} 7 ; and, long before the 
Agricultural Departments were organised on the 
present basis, the attention of the Government had 
been directed to the necessity for providing water 
as a measure of famine relief. The main contribu¬ 
tion of the English has been the provision of large 
canal works, and the ‘Irrigation canals of Northern 
India which turn to productive use the water of the 
Indo-Gangetic system rank amongst the greatest and 
most beneficent triumphs of engineering in the 
whole world.’ 


Classification :— 

These canals are divided into two main classes : 
those drawing their supplies from the perennial 
rivers of the Himalayas and the Madras; and those 
dependent upon artificial storage of water in reser¬ 
voirs, which are found mainly in the Deccan, the 
Central Provinces and in Bundelkhand and range 
in size from small earthen embankments to enor¬ 
mous dams and reservoirs capable of storing over 
20,000 m. cubic feet of water. The expedient of 
storing water in the monsoon, for utilisation during 
the dry weather subsequently, has been practised 
here from times immemorial. The former class of 
canals may again be divided into the perennial and 
inundation canals; the former being provided with 
head works to enable water to be drawn from a river 
irrespective of its natural level; such canals are 
found in the Punjab and the U.P. Inundation canals 
have no such means of control, and water finds its 
way through them only when the natural level of 
the river reaches its height. Such canals are mainly 
found in Sind, but they also exist in the Punjab. 
Storage works are built by constructing a dam across 
a river to impound water of the monsoon. 
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Upto 1921, Government works were classified into 
J Plodu ctive, Protective and Minor to indicate 
u souicc i om u Inch capital for their construction 
uas obtained. The productive works have been 
financed from loans, and the protective ones had 

q e ° U from the cur rent revenues until 1921. 

bincel J22al] "'orks of public utility, whether pro- 

( L( i\( oi not, arc financed Irom loans. Minor works 
are those which have been taken by the Government 
loni pi iv ate poisons. All works whether major or 
nnnoi <iio now classified under productive and unpro- 
ductlve heads, the former being such as satisfy the 
condemn that within ten years of their completion 
my produce sufficient revenue to cover their work- 
ln expenses and the interest charges on their capi- 
,l C °M* Most of the largest irrigation systems 
)( ong to this productive class. All other works 
( ^ c . ( h 111 S’ non-capital are classified as unproductive 
which are constructed primarily with a view to the 
pio ec ion of precarious tracts and to guard against 
0 necessity for periodical expenditure in famine 
10 10 * -they are financed from the current revenue, 
geneially from the annual grant of famine relief 
and insurance are not directly remunerative. The 
third class consists of minor works for which no 
capital account is kept, and irrigation in nearly one 
eighth of the whole area irrigated from Government 
w oiks is effected by them. In recent years this basis 
ot classification has been criticised oil the ground of 
ignoring the indirect benefits of irrigation, and the 
entral Board of Irrigation recommended to the 

various Provincial Governments to actively consider 
this matter. 


. The total capital outla}^, direct and indirect, on 
ligation and navigation works, including works 

HuiJo COnstruc ^ 0 ^L amounte( ^ afc en( l °f the year 
-42 to over 155 crores of rupees; the working 

expenses to over Its. 4| crores and the gross revenue 

-O about Rs. 14} crores, with a net return of 7.44%. 

overnment works have yielded an average profit 
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of 7 to 8 per cent, but the percentage differs from 
province to province. In 1941-42 ]N.\\ .1.1. go • »_ 

highest return in productive works, viz. 1 ^.-. 4 , 
jab 8 44%, Bombay 8.94%, Madras 2 67%, andI L. 1. 
7.90%.* This is a satisfactory return because the un¬ 
productive works yield less than 1% and the capital 
outlay includes also expenditure on works undei 

construction. 

Growth of Irrigation :— 

There has during the last sixty years been a 
steady growth in the area irrigated from State works. 
From 104 million acres in 18(8-79 the area annually 
irrigated rose to 28.1 million acres in 1919-20, and 
in 1922-23 to 28.33 million acres, which was the record 
vear. In 1926-27 it was 28.2 million acres and rose 
to 31 64 million acres in 1929-30. In 1936-37 the total 
area under irrigation from Government works of all 
classes amounted to some 32|- million acres, whic i 
was equivalent to 1/8 of the total cultivated area m 
British India. In 1945, it was almost 40 m. acres. 
The main increase has been in the class of productive 
works, which irrigated A\ million acres in 1878-79. 
It rose to 20.76 million acres in 1926-27 and to 
23.50 million acres in 1929-30. In 1935-36 it was 
- 22.73 million acres. In the same year the total area 
irrigated from protective works was 3.89 million 
acres. Of the total cropped area 13.38% was irrigated 
from State works and the total value of the crops rai¬ 
sed was over 1.14 crores of rupees. The area irriga¬ 
ted was the largest in the Punjab (12 million acres) 
followed by Madras with 7^ million, Sind 4* million, 
U.P. 4 million, but, in the percentage of area irri¬ 
gated to the total area sown, Sind led with 86 foll¬ 
owed hy the Punjab with 36.5, Madras with 20 and 
JS.W.F. with 17. There were 275 irrigation schemes 
in operation in British India, of which 70 were of a 
major description; nearly a third were productive 
and the rest unproductive. In 1941-42, the area irri- 


•Indjan ^ear Book 1947. 
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S.mW*'!? non-productive works urn- 
area nng-ateil was the largest in 1 1,J Punjab with 

^•/, 8 ? 1 r : aci ' esexc] “dingthe states, followed by Madras 

The o'Anef-M f f, d by th0 U P with 5 . 99 m acres 

to o vant ,1 °P^on now amounts 


to nvpr nnn ~ *i i . V v i^ uulU11 ^ow amounts 
cr]ob 0 ” An nil 1 f WhlCll ; VOuld thl ‘ice “span the 

.A" d Dlat V ,reaof 90 million acres is ex- 


~ WN - I,, . . ~-- tjyj Jiuuiuii acres is ev- 

schemes? lrngIl,< ' d " i,h tlle completion of all the 


Charges for Water : 


\vays^i1 1 3 H!v??.*• ^° 1 Ua<er are ^ ev i° d i n different 
water ? „ i? ° “ P rov 1 “°<“S. Generally speaking, 

per acre according to the crop grown. The general 

E ■■"?? ?;; rT"' ,n i P' iou , is “ N » crops, nt ch“r' 
t,e Ijow ei rates are charged where irrigation is bv 

fie d from h H re * lar ? ler r hus to dft the water to his 
fevl u AJ Chani i ftl * -| n Sind, the ordinary land 

vvaterq/IO nt f-'f 1 1UCJlldes al *° the charge for 
in Mad 9 /!? 1 T!! C1 , 1S regarded as due to the canals, 
accord in o- "“hay, land revenue is assessed, 

assessmentf US 10 -‘ ind 1S irid gated or not, and the 

chaiSe of^t^ P0, W’ n ^ att ‘ d Jand incIu des also the 
j nfr h ,, i , er ‘ ^he iates charged also very accord- 

vince nnrl m?*’* and are different in each pro- 

ofte n different upon various canals in the 

6 to Ra lo/j/ 06- dn t ie Punjab, they vary from Rs. 
to f P ° r aC1 x e for s "gar-cane, from Rs. 4/4/ 

ncr uTt f " P<?r , acre f ? r rice > th orn its. 3/8/- to Rs. 5/8/- 
cntfnm ? y wheat ’ from Rs. 4/8/- to 7 Its. 6/8/- for 
pulses* Pt rom Rs. 2/4/- to Rs. 4/8/ lor millets and 

s P vAm ? ga / a , Dd Central Provinces, a long lease 
sm M a r° pted und er which the farmer pays a 

water nr */> , term °t years, whether he takes 

on PYtrc °i ’ ^ aPen as a whole, irrigation is offered 
_J/Jgtrem ely easy terms, and the water rates repre- 

‘op. cjt. 1947, 


t 
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sent only a very small proportion of the extra profit 
which the cultivator secures owing to the water 


receives” However, “it would be economically justi¬ 
fiable if the supply of water through niigation 
subsidized by means of specially low prices in the 
Wger interests of agricultural improvement and 

prosperity.”* 

Thus, we see that the engineering operations of 
the.Agricultural Departments are very n 1 ^ > 

and the connection of existing irrigation welts vith 
sub-artesian supplies by means of pipes . ^ 

offers a most fruitful line of progress. The demand 

for well-boring engineers is steadily on the i n ^eas , 
while, small pumping stations are becoming 
singly popular in various parts ot th(> conn • 
sides, the introduction of such dry-farming methods as 
may be found successful by experiments, and arc 
likely to increase the area under cultivation, and 
thus add to the agricultural wealth of the countiy, 
should be encouraged. Investigations concerning 
the possibility of dry farming should be undertaken 
and research work organised. There seems to be 
ample scope for its introduction. 

Merits and Demerits There are a number of advan¬ 
tages arising out of irrigation. Firstly , it makes possi¬ 
ble the cultivation of land in semi-arid regions and 
tracts, in which the rainfall is irregular and deficient. 
Thus, it protects precarious tracts from the scourges 

of droughts and famines, makes agriculture m them 

stable, and thus adds to their security and well-being. 
Secondly, it, increases the yield of the crops by increa¬ 
sing the fertility of the land and, therefore, the value 
of the land as a security rises and rents increase. 
Thirdly , the railways also profit very much because 
their freight earnings multiply with the mobilisation 
of larger quantities of raw produce and materials. 
Fourthly, they increase the Government revenue by 
extending the area cultivated and through the cliai- 

•Sir M, B. Nanavaty and ). ]. Anjana's Indian Rural Problem p. 150. 
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5 "Voapitoi o«!™ i Wu°;L V M? s l K 1 no ,°”9 

He piont to tlie bovei'jiment. of 7 to 8°/ As th„ 
Indian Government borrowed at ■) to -"v h + 

gain, apart, from all other M.ta&'g’e f *? 

far moreX'n’ “" ."X."™? pi ' oflt - S, ™ e »■»>• paf 
nil mon., the Chenab Canal,for instance l ns bronlht 

m an average nrotit of 41 - L ti ’ lla& wrought 

to i()o| ” t, /o n ^ 10 seven yecTrs prior 

areas udnid ^ T 11 ha * Iw, P°d t() colonise large 
areas, u hu h were formerly semi-arid regions extre¬ 
mely desolate and treeless in the Pun jab °Tlm Punjab 

gjS a cL 0 ntr T 0 t!l ° ! iviag cmblein of what irriga- 

m a tl() pie;xl and poor country like ours. 

Canal irrigation, however, suffers from a very 
“uiTpffr l ’ i ,g T 8t ' vl,ich if - verv necessary to 

canals foi irrigation does not only lead to a great 
water l/ Uatur ’ bUt i’ ' vl,at ilS inort ’ serious, it causes 

vatci ogging and salt-effervescence. This causes 
5 ? S ° ll , 1 t0 d cP;norate by bringing out alkali, Iona, or ' 

reported that 12 o ,000 acres were thrown out of culti- 
va ion 3 le rise of sub-soil water and a still larger 
area was rendered unsuitable for growing of crops by 
the appearance of salts or kallar. Similarly, in the 
i mi va ej of Bombay, alkali lands have arisen from 
mna lingation and the evil is increasing every¬ 
where. I he Agricultural Commission held that this 
wastage was not entirely due to the want of incentive 
on le pai of the cultivator to economise water supp¬ 
lied by the Government, but to the uncertainty of 
water supply; and to ensure economy, they recommen¬ 
ded that more investigation and experiment, on 

Sim! 9 su £? eSte , d tbe Irrigation Commission, 

r e undertaken, before it was decided to sell 
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water bv volume. Moreover, canal irrigated areas 
have shown susceptibilities to encourage malaria 
with its very harmful and pernicious effects on the 
health of the peasants and the village folk'. To safe¬ 
guard against this danger, the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission recommended that careful drainage surveys 

» j »/ 

should be made in future in all irrigation projects 
and drainage maps should be prepared. 

Sir John Russel also emphasised the urgent need 
for proper soil survey and agricultural analysis. “It 
may be laid down as an absolute rule that no irriga- 
tion scheme should ever be carried out until a proper 
soil survey of the region has been made. Rarely one 
half of the water delivered at the head of canal rea¬ 
ches the fields.’ 5 He suggested the setting up of an 
All-fndia irrigation station to work out the agricul¬ 
tural problems re: improved implements, rotations 
and better marketing facilities etc. lie also sugges¬ 
ted a more complete co-ordination of the investiga¬ 
tions on dry farming which should be linked up with 


the operations of the 
Station. It was to stuc 



proposed Irrigation Research 
y the relations of soil, water 
and crops, the interaction between salt water and 
soil, reclamation of alkaline and C/sarland, the move¬ 
ments of sub-soil water and the effects of various rota¬ 
tions of crops. 

Historical resume:—I rrigation from wells and 
tanks has been practised irom time immemorial in 
oui country. Dams and embankments to impound 
water have also been made. Even canals have been 
constructed by the past rulers, e. g the Western 
Jumna Canal dates irom the 14th century and the 
Eastern Jumna Canal was constructed by the 
Moghuls. The Cauvery delta system in Madras dates 
iLom the second century A.D. All these were inun¬ 
dation canals and were built by forced labour of 
coolies, who were led during the progress of the 
' v01 k s i an d the fall of the Empire during the eigteenth 
century prevented the maintenance and repair 
of the canals by forced labour. Then, as Mrs. Vera 

is 
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Anstoy has put it, “the lack of capital and engineer¬ 
ing skill, insecurity of tenure and consequent un¬ 
willingness to sink capital in fixed improvements, 
and ever recurring invasions and internal political 
dissensions, scriouslv checked the extension of irri- 
gation.” During the 18tli century, therefore, the 
Jumna canals fell into decay. They were destroyed, 

1 • V ' 

and m many places covered with jungle. The Grand 
Anient on the 1 Cauverv haying withstood Hoods for 
1,600 years had begun to silt up. 

The East India Company first of all devoted its 
attention to the revival and improvement of these 
old works. The Western Jumna Canal was the first 
to be repaired in 1821, and then the Eastern in .1830* 
Both the canals, however, caused waterlogging, salt 
efflorescence, and malaria, and it was not till the 
middle of the seventies, that they were entitled to 

* i/ 

rank as modern works. The two canals now comp¬ 
rise 2,900 miles of main lines and branches and irri¬ 
gate between them 12 to 13 lakh acres. Then, the 
Cauvery system was remodelled between 183645 and 
now irrigates over a million acres from 3,500 miles 
of main and branch lines. The success achieved in 
the reconstruction of these old canals encouraged 
the engineers to undertake new works in several 
provinces mainly with a view to mitigate the evils 
of the famines. Thus, in 1842 the construction of 
the great Upper Ganges * Canal began, but on account 
of wars it was not opened till 1854. Now it is one of 
the greatest and most successful irrigation works in 
the world. It consists of 3,888 miles of main lines 
and distributaries and irrigates 1~ m. acres, and has 
turned one of the famine-ridden tracts into one 
of the richest in India. The main lines have been 
used for navigation also before the railways for the 
transport of heavy goods. Another great work be¬ 
gun by the Company was the Upper Bari Loab Canal , 


‘With its head works at Hardwar, it came into operatic n in 1855-56 and its 
total mileage of channels js 5,944 miles and irrigates 15 lakh acres annually. Ir.djan 
year Book 1947. It supplies Water to Agra Canal and Lower Ganges Canal. 
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which has been built to replace the old Uasli Canal, 
which carried water to Lahore and Amritsar from 
the Ravi J It was opened in 1859. It has converted a 
wild jungle into one of the most profitably cultivat¬ 
ed parts of the Punjab. It comprises 1,845 miles and 
irrigates about 1~ million acres annually. Then, the 
Godavari Canal , to irrigate the deltaic areas, was 
sanctioned in 1846. ( Between 183Tn nd 1841, there 
were four famines and three years of scarcity in 
this area, and it was the desire to combat this 
menace that the canal w as constru cted)Now the delta 
abounds in paddy fieldsand Fruit trees. This canal 


r 


irrigates a million acres annually, and provides an 
excellent means of transport even to this day. Then, 
the canals to irrigate the Kistna delta were complet¬ 
ed in 1855. They comprise 2,535 miles of main and 
branch lines which irrigate over 700,000 acres annu¬ 
ally. Cin addition to these, the Company improved 
many inundation works in the Pun jab and Sind. The 
most important of these were the Begari canal , which 
before its partial replacement by one of the new 
Sukkar Barrage Canals, irrigated about 300,000 acres 
and the Fuleli Canal, which is the largest inunda¬ 
tion work in Sind, carrying 10,000 cubic feet a 
second and irrigating 450,000 acres annually. 


Thus, before the era of the railways, the Company 
took in hand important works. This was due not 
only to the desire to fight the famines, but also to 
the fact that the period under review r also witnessed 
an era of canals in England between 1780 and 1830. 
However, the English canals were meant for naviga¬ 
tion, while the Indian canals were designed prima¬ 
rily for cultivation. They have failed to develop as 
means of transport except in the deltaic regions of 
the Deccan. 


The success of these canals encouraged private 
companies to undertake the building of canals, 
though they proved failures. The earlier schemes, 
we have described above, were constructed out of 
revenue and imposed a heavy strain on the Comp- 
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ally’s finances. In 1857, therefore, the Directors 
invited proposals to build new works in Madras by 
private enterprise with guarantees. A big irrigation 
and navigation scheme was suggested, which envis¬ 
aged a system of canals to link up the Madras canals, 
with the Bombay" Deccan on the west and with a 
system of Orissa canals in the east; and another 
navigation canal from the Ganges north of Cal¬ 
cutta to connect that city with Kanpur and then 
up the Ganges to Hard war. Two companies were 
fioated to take up the scheme. The East India 
Irrigation and Canal Company was setup in 1858 to 
build irrigation and navigation canals in Orissa. It 
began work in 18(58, but by I860 it had spent up its 
capital, and in 1868 the Government took over the 
work paying it £990,000. The canals, eventually 
completed, provide water for more than 200,000 
acres, but they have not yet been a paying asset. 
The Government also took over the Son canal in 
Behar originally planned by the Company as also 
the Miinapur canals begun again by the Company. 
The Son canal now irrigates 570,000 acres annually. 
The Madras Irrigation Company was formed in 1863 
with a capital of £1,000,000 to carry out the first 
scheme, it also failed miserably, and in 1882 the 
Government bought it out for £1,185,500. The 
Kurnool LudJapah canal started b}" the Company now 
irrigates only 80,000 acres annually. The c nef cause 
of the failures of these schemes was the desire of the 
companies to secure immediate profits and lack ol 
knowledge and experience of local conditions. 


New Policy: —The failure of this private enter¬ 
prise led to a change in the policy of financing 
irrigation schemes. The Governor General re 
quested the Home Government to permit the 
construction of remunerative works out of loans, 
and this principle was accepted by the Secretary of 
State after the Orissa famine of 1866. This policy of 
raising funds in the open market led to the construc¬ 
tion of some of the greatest works in the United 
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Provinces and the Punjab, Bombay and N.W F. These 
are the Sirhind Canal with a total mileage of 3,733 
miles and irrigating 18,00,000 acres annually in the 
Punjab and the Native states therein; the Lower Gin - 
ges* Canal with 3,827 miles of channels and irriga¬ 
ting about one million acres annually, the Agra 
Canal with a mileage of 1,002 miles and irrigating 
2,80,000 acres annually; the Lower Swat canal which 
irrigates 1,60,000 acres; and the Mutha Canal in 
Bombay , where the reservoir has a storage capacity 
of 3/355 million cubic feet, and is over 6 sq. miles in 
extent. But the most important inundation canal 
built under the new financial policy was the Desert 
Canal , which irrigates over 2,00,000 acres in Balu¬ 
chistan and Sind. 

In the meantime, the Government had begun to 
realise their responsibility for famine relief and, 
therefore, for the construction of protective irriga¬ 
tion works in the areas most liable to famine. Hence 
after the report of the Famine Commission of 1880 
to the close of the last century, a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of canals took place. In addition to the famine 
protective works in the Deccan, the U.P., and Sind, 
colonisation canals were constructed in the Punjab! 
On account of their heavy initial expenditure, and 
the irregular demand for water from the farmers, 
together with the failure of the rainfall, the protec¬ 
tive works did not pay their way; and the Govern¬ 
ment then concentrated on the remunerative works 
of colonisation in the Punjab. The canals between 
the Jhelurn and the Sutlej were built to colonise the 
vast areas of arid, uncultivated waste, in which the 
rainfall was between 5 and 15 inches a year, and 
which were inhabited I)}' a few graziers and herders. 
The works began in 1882 with the small Sohag and 
Sidhnai canals, which were so successful as to yield 
40%. This encouraged the Government, which un- 
dertook the c onstruction of the Lower Chtnab Canal, 

□nrl J * 1 . 1 Y as , op2ned i 1 ? the total mjleage or its channels is 5,100 mjles 

and it irrigates annually about 11 lakh acres. Indian year Book, 19 * 7 . 
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which is one of the largest and probably the most 
profitable canal in the country. Knowles thinks it 
to be the greatest irrigation work in the world 
probably. It commands an area of nearly 3 million 
acres, and the Lower Jhelum about a million acres. 
The vast stretch of the unclaimed waste was taken • 
up by the Government as Crown waste with a view 
to relieve the pressure of population in the thickly 
peopled areas elsewhere and to open these waste 
tracts, which had good soil but needed water to culti¬ 
vate. The land was surveyed and divided into 
rectangles, canals were constructed and village boun¬ 
daries made. The colonisation began in the Ghenab 
colony in 1892, in the Jhelum colony in 1901, and in 
the Jamrao colony in 1898 in Sind. 

As regards the protective works, since 1878 the 
Government began to set apart a sum of 1J croresof 
rupees each year for the Famine Relief and Insur¬ 
ance Fund, out of which a sum of Its. 75 lakhs was to 
be utilised for the building of protective railways and 
irrigation works. After 1900, the whole sum was 
devoted to the construction of irrigation works only, 
and a further sum of Its. 25 lakhs was sanctioned 
for the same purpose. But the full quota was never 
utilised. The first protective work, undertaken in 
this scheme, was the Betwa canal which, with two 
storage reserviors, storing 6,220 million cubic feet of 
water, irrigates about 200,000 acres. Many import¬ 
ant storage schemes were begun in the Bombay Dec- 
can, the most important of which are the Nira and 
Periyar canal systems. Two important works in Sind 
were the Jamrao and Western Nara cinals. 

The famines of 1899-1900-1901, and the success of 
the irrigation works of both types, led to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Famine Commission of 1901, which made 
very important recommendations for the develop¬ 
ment of irrigation facilities, not only for the purpose 
of protection against famine but also for increasing 
the productive capacity of the land, and thereby re¬ 
lieving the costof famine relief. The Commission held 
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that the railways had played their part as an agency 
for famine insurance, and now it was time to deve¬ 
lop the food supplybv constructing* productive canals 
in the Punjab, Sind and Madras. For the protection 
of the famine areas, they recommended the cons¬ 
truction of protective works, and for the Bombay 
Deccan, especially, they recommended the building 
of storage works in the Ghats to take out canals. 
Together with the Tungbhapra and Kistna projects, 
these schemes were estimated to cost 44 crorcs of 
rupees, and to irrigate million acres. The upshot 
of these recommendations was the undertaking of a 
number of new works between 1905 and the Great 
War. The preponderance of railways over irrigation, 
which evoked the scathing criticism of historians 
like K. C. Dutt, was given up. The neglect of pro¬ 
tective irrigation works was also given up after the 
Commission had pointed out the indirect benefits 
accruing from such works in reducing the cost ol 
famine relief, removing the necessity of remissions 
of land revenue, and saving people in insecure areas 
from the losses and miseries of famines. 


The most important of these works was the Tri 
pie Canal project of the Punjab which, linking the 
Jhe!urn, the Chenab and the Itavi, led to the cons¬ 
truction of the Upper Jhelum , the Upper Chenab and 
the Lower Bari Doab canals. This project was comp¬ 
leted between 1912 and 1915 and commands 99,37,000 
• acres or 6,250 sq. miles. Nearly two million acres are 
now irrigatad annual]} 7 . The Lower Jhelum Canal 
was finished in 1907, which commands \\ million 
acres, and over 8,00,000 are now irrigated every 
year. In addition to these, a number of protective 
storage works were carried out in the Central pro¬ 
vinces, Bombay, Deccan and Bunclelkhand: The 
largest of these were the Mohanadi, Waingavg /, Tc ndula 
and Ramtek canals , each of the first two of which is 
capable of irrigating nearly 1,00,000 acres every year. 
In tlie United Provinces, the chief works since 1903 
had been the Kev, Dhasan . Ghaghar and Garai canals• 
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Besides these, minor tanks, as famine protection 
works, were built in 1907-08. In Bombay the Bliandara 
dera Dam and the Bhatgar Dam supply water to the 
Kira Right Bank canals and the PravaraRiver works, 
w hich between them irrigate 189,000 acres in the dry 
seasons. The Upper Swat Canal was opened in Sind 
in 1914 and irrigates 2,00,000 acres annually, and the 
Tribeni Canal in Bihar constructed in this period 
irrigates 1,00,000 acres. 

The Great War then interfered with the develop¬ 
ment ol other projects. Since the introduction of 
the Rotor ms ol 1919, irrigation had become a provin¬ 
cial subject, and only those projects, which were 
estimated to cost more than Rs. 50 lakhs then came 
belore the Central Government for submission to 
the Secretary ol State. The provinces had been gran¬ 
ted greater financial powders and the financing had 
also become more liberal. Loans could then be taken 
even tor protective works and money was available 
trom the Pa mine Insurance Grant for expenditure 
on irrigation, when it was not necessary for actual 
famine relief. The post-war I period, therefore, wit¬ 
nessed the launching of three ambitious schemes, 
which had been recently completed. These were the 

4 / 

Sukkur Barrage scheme in Sind, the Sutlej Valley sche¬ 
me in the Punjab and the Indian states of Bahawal- 
pur and Bikaner, and the Sarda-Kicha project in 
Oudh. The Sukkur Barrage, comprising seven canals 
on either side of the river Indus, and with a total # 
length ol 6,564 miles, commands a gross area of 7* 
million acres, of wdnch 5 m. are irrigated annually. 
Its total cost is 24 crores of rupees. It was completed 
in 1932. The Sutlej Valley Works comprise in a 1 ten 
canals taking off above four weirs. Their combined 
length is 9,600 miles. They were estimated to irri¬ 
gate over 5 million acres and cost over 2L crores of 
rupees. The results had however, been disappointing 
on account of the unsuitability of a large area for 
cultivation in the Bahawalpur State and the less 
than anticipated supply of water from the rivers. They 
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were completed in 1932-33 at a cost ol Rs. 33.31 crores. 
The Saria Canal with 4,177 miles of main and branch 
channel is the longest single canal in the world. 
It was designed to irrigate 13} mil ion acres and irri¬ 
gates about a million acres annually '* It was opened 
in 1928. All these three canal systems came into 
operation in the period of the depression and they 
would therefore, take time to be classed as productive. 
Another very important work recently completed is 
the Cauvery Mettur Project in Madras, the cost of 
which was estimated at 7.37 crores, and which would 
command a new area of over 3 million acres. It 
will also be used for the generation of electric power, 
which will enhance the potentialities ol Mettur as an 
industrial centre. It was completed in 1934 and irri¬ 
gates about 1.3 m. acres. Other canals are the Nira 
Right Bank canal designed to irrigate 132,000 acres 
in Sholapur districts, and the Damodar canal in 
Bengal which will irrigate 200,000 acres. The Nira 
Left Bank Canal is being remodelled. In the Indian 
states also, notably in Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, 
and Bikaner, many important schemes had been 
undertaken and some completed recently. Besides 
these, several projects were under contemplation in 
practically all provinces, and the advent of the popu¬ 
lar ministries led to an increased activity. The most 
important of these projects were the llaveli and the 
Thai Canals and the Balcra Dam project in the Pun¬ 
jab, the Lower Sarda canal in Oudh, and the construc¬ 
tion of a great dam on the Kistna. Of these, the 
Haveli project, since completed at a cost of Rs. 4} 
crores, will provide irrigation for over a million acres 
in all. Many storage works are under contemplation 
in the Central Provinces, in Bombay, Deccan and 
in Bundelkhand. The Kattalai scheme in Madras 
costing Rs. 37 lakhs had also been completed and a 
large project for impounding the waters of the 

* In November, 1941 jt was extended by 350 mjles of new channels, makjng 
the total length of the majn canal and branches including drainage cuts and 
escapes 6,400 miles. It irrigates over 10 lakhs acres including lakh acres ot 
sugarcane. Indian Year Book , 1917, 

19 
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Tungabhadra was under negotiation between Madras, 

1 } dorabad, and Mysore Governments and was begun 
m 194o. To determine the possibilities of extension 
of irrigation and the improvement of drainage and 
sanitary conditions, a contour survey of Bengal had 
boon undertaken. The Darakeshwar Reservoir 
scheme was intended to irrigate 180,000 acres. Bred 

gmg had been undertaken in the Lower Kumar river, 
Ciicular Kristopur canals and in the Madhumati 
Rivei dhe Mat and Hathras branches of the Ganges 
canal have been remodelled to provide a greater 
annual supply of water. The Nindeli Reservoir 
scheme for the extension of the Oarai canal irriga¬ 
tion system was reviewed for developing electric 
power to provide urban electricity and irrigation 

I V M HI O 1 ^ o 1 n 4 */a /-I . _— 1 _ 1 i» ^ . ’ 


Irom canals, fed by water 

trie power schemes, had 
/ \ !• . 1 . > - - 


wimped Irom rivers bv elec 
)oen sanctioned in Oudh. 


Al' ,1 , , ,, ' - '-vwvuuJlfU ill V /UUIl 

Of these the Gogra pumping scheme with a power- 
house a feohwa Railway Station to work the pumps 
and electrify the hyEabad town liad been completed. 

the canak is designed to irrigate over - 18,000 acres 
annually, finally, mention may be made of the 
important Quetta storm water drainage and embank¬ 
ment project, designed to protect the town from the 
liavocs of flood waters. 

i This history of the irrigation works brings out 

cleaily that all the big rivers have been fully tapped, 
and there is now not much scojie for the' develop- 
meiit of major works; but there is still a great scope 
for the development of storage works to hold up the water , 
which at present goes away to the sea unutilised and for 
the construction of tube-wells. “When allowance is 
made for the more promising projects now being 
considered and for the natural expansion of existing 
schemes an ultimate area of 50 million acres is by no 
means improbable ’ The Royal Agricultural Commi¬ 
ssion recommended the appointment of officers to ex- 
am me the natu ral resources of the various provinces 


supplies^ener^y 1 toTvzabad arVl ioH ca P ac i‘V 01 2.500 Kilowatts and 

from the Gogra .tRLnahjinio a canal 129 miles long P,n8 l8U CUS6CS of water 
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for the protection of the land from famine and the 
starting of co-operative societies for the constxuctm ^ 
preservation and improvement of minor lixigatio 
works. They also recommended the estabhshmen 
of a closer relation between the Irrigation and 
Agricultural Departments, the formatum of local 
advisory committees and the establishmeu o 
tral Bureau of Information at Delhi. In pursuance 

of this recommendation the Government establlbll ? c 
the Central Bureau of Irrigation as an e ^entia 
adjunct of the Central Board of Revenue in May 
1931 for the free exchange of information and experi¬ 
ence in irrigation in the various provinces tox the 
co-ordination of research in irrigation and to disse¬ 
minate the results achieved. It also arranges foi 
conferences of provincial engineers and establishes 
contact with foreign bureaux. All the liovincia 
Governments, as well as the Central, contribute to¬ 
wards the maintenance of a library attached toi . 
Since 1937-38 the Government of India took ovei the 
Hvdro-dynamic Research Station near l oona from 
the Bombay Government. It deals with the problems 
of behaviour of rivers, the protection of bridges 
etc. which are of all-India importance. I he Punjab 
Irrigation Research Institute had been recently set 
up at Lahore and the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research have also been taking very keen interest 
in irrigational matters. The Irrigation Branch of 
the Public Works Department, U.P., also maintains 
a research section dealing with the problems of ow¬ 
ing water, silting, scouring action below pucca works, 
channel losses, and model experiments of existing 
and proposed canal works etc. 

Tube well Irrigation to help Food Campaign 

As a preliminary to an extensive tube-well 
irrigation scheme Government of Bihar under oo v 
to sink a dozen tubewells run on electric energy m 
. the district of Shaliabad. Each one of them irriga¬ 
tes about 500 to 1,000 acres of land with two to four 

miles of channel. 
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mi t ui uu3ji seneme oi ••grow more food cam- 
militate the problem of food shortage, the 
at o| India secured the services of Flight- 


As a part oJ their scheme of “qrow more food cam¬ 
paign” to mi 1 ’ 1 11 - J J 

Government 

Lieut• Sir \\ i 11 imi i Stampe from the II.A.F. in April, 
1948 as their Irrigation Adviser. After consultations 
with the Provincial Governments he had sponsored 
a^ few important irrigation schemes in the U.P., 
I)ih;ir, and the Punjab and arranged for the import 
oi plants, ii necessary, irom ILK. and U.S.A. Many 
devices oi securing power lor operating pumps had 
been investigated and the Irrigation Adviser and 
the Superintending Kngineer for Tube-wells in U.P 
had carried Out aerial survey of U.P. and selected 
sites lor tube-wel Is a nd for river pumping stations to 
irrigate high drv areas. 


The L.P. scheme comj)i*ised four projects.— 

(a) r I he Ganges Canal Feeder Scheme invovled the 
utilisation oi 510 existing large feeder tube- 
wells, now without power, at critical times 
to pump nearly 100 cusccs continuously into 
the Ganges Canal for irrigation of non tube- 
well areas. It would supply water regularly 

for about 20,000 acres under wheat and 8,000 
acres under sugar. 

(b) The construction of 200 tube-wells, a few by 
J944 January and others in time to irrigate 
the Iiabi crop of 1944 45. The Kharif crop 
would be proportionately improved in the 
meantime. 


(e) 4 he construction of small channels for several 
miles to irrigate additional areas from the 
existing canals without any further equip¬ 
ment. The supply of water to these would 
come partly from the Ganges Canal Feeder 
Scheme am cl partly from water savings effected 
in distribution. 

(d) The construction of small contour bunds in Bun - 
delkhand etc. to conserve rain water to in¬ 
crease the crops. 
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These four schemes would put under food grains 
about 1,00,000 acres of either uncultivated or partly 
* cultivated land in the near future and would more¬ 
over, ensure a steady supply of water, when there 
was a drought. 


In connection with the Grow More Food. Cam- 
-paign a number of channels had been improved and 
remodelled to increase their water supplies for irri¬ 
gating larger areas. The Government had projected 
the construction of about 800 miles of new channels 
on the Sarda Canal and about 400 miles on the 
Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, EastJamuna. Betwa, 
Dhadsan and Ghoghra canals and nearly 8/4 of 
them had been completed and opened. The addition¬ 
al food grains obtained thereby would be about 75,000 
tons per annum. 


The Minister for Agriculture U. P., made the starting disclosure jn Sep¬ 
tember, 1946 that inspite ov the Adviser's regimes' expensive Grow Mere Food 
Campaign the food grains production jn the Provjn es had remained constant 
ranging between 9 to 10 m. tons annually since 1934. 


Ho concluded that the campaign could not 
yield quick results in the province because the land 
which was still to be brought under cultivation 
needed heavy capitil outlay eg ., the Tarai and 
y Bhabhar area, the Usar lands and river lands rav- 
* aged by soil erosion. Then, the bullock power and 
irrigation facilities will have to be augmented with¬ 
out which large uncultivated areas can not be 
brought under the plough. The bullock power is 
already overtaxed and to supplement it by import 
of tractors is a very slow process. Out of 140 tractors 
ordered only 8 had been received on account of 
strikes in the tractor industry of the U.K. The zaid 
Food Crops Scheme, now discontinued, was based 
on the hope that mere scattering of seeds on the 
land was enough and that between April and June 
U when none of the main crops was grown, vegetables 
and other minor crops could be raised. But this 
scheme overlooked that in these -very months there 
was a great scarcity of water and hence it failed 
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and caused much loss to the Government. Now the 
Government are concentrating on the bigger pro¬ 
jects and a power]id push has been given to the plans 4 " 
lor making the Tarai habitable and cultivable, con¬ 
trolling malaria, providing pure water for drinking 
and saleguarding against damage by wild animals. 


t he Government of U. P. launched the Ganges 
Khaddar Scheme as their first progressive effort for 
agricultural development of the province. Then on 
January 4, 1 ( J~I8 tin* Premier inaugurated the Kicha 
J arai l)habhar Scheme which sought to convert a 
vast jungly area into a co-operative agricultural 
colony worked on modern lines and using inten- 
sive methods of tractor cultivation. W hen complet- f 
ed the scheme will bring under cultivation another 
'JO,000 acres as part ol the grow-more-food campaign. 


Bihar:— Six large Hre-cusec pumps on the banks 
ol the Ganges would irrigate high dry land of small 
yield; the erection of 70 tube-wells would bring an 
additional yield ol .10,000 tons of grain annually, 
and an experimental system for the pumping of 18 
cusccs of water from the subsoil flow underneath dry 
nver beds should yield a substantial extra tonnage 
ol wheat. These schemes could be developed only y 
on getting the necessary plant. 

To grow more wheat in the western and north¬ 
eastern Bengal, a system of pumping water from 
rivers to provide irrigation facilities was being stu¬ 
died. Similar emergency irrigation schemes to in¬ 
crease the lood supply during the war and to help 
the post-war development of agriculture were under 


V * 


consideration in other provinces and the Govern¬ 
ment of India were helping them with funds and in 


securing equipment, while the cost of the scheme 
w as being borne mainly by the provinces. 

Finally, the Governments of the Punjab and 
U.P. had agreed to construct two dams on the Tons 
and the Giri tributaries of the Jumna and to generate 
hydro-electric power and to share jointly the cost of 


4 
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construction and generation between them. The 

. Stores supplies were to be used for irrigating the and 

* areas in Gurgaon, Rohtak and H.issar districts of the 
Punjab, and for expanding irrigation facilities m 
certain backward areas in the U.P. By stages about 
75,000 Kilowatts of hydroelectric power would be 
generated on the two dams, and, on maiming, 10 
schemes would cover a gross acreage of nearly 1,/ m. 
in the Eastern Punjab and increase its prosperity. 

Post-war Irrigation and Power Projects- 1 he U. 1 . 

Government have been considering the following 
irrigation and pow r er projects in tlieir post-war 
reconstruction plan of agriculture and industry. 

■* Investigations have sufficiently advanced on the 

following:— 

( i ) Sarda Canal Hydro-electric Scheme Of the Main 
Sarda Canal, 12 miles are being reconstructed to 
combine the present falls on the existing channels 
into one drop of 59 ft. for generating 20,000 K. W. 
minimum at one poiver station with an installed 
Capacity of 41,000 K. W. This station is to be linked 
w ith the Ganges Canal Hydro-thermal system in 
which it will inject 10,000 K. W. and transmission 
lines will run into Pilibhit, Bareilly, Naini Tal, 
> Shahjehanpur and Kheri districts for satisfying 

* domestic, agricultural and industrial needs. Cons¬ 
truction on this scheme was to begin in 1945 and 
supply of energy was expected to bo available by 1949. 

( h ) Nayar Dam Project:— It envisages the impoun¬ 
ding of 1.4 m. acre feet gross in the valley of the 
Nayar, a tributary of the Ganges 50 miles above 
Hardwar, by building a dam 650 feet high across the 
gorge near Marora in Garlnval district. It is expe¬ 
cted, that 0.8 m. acre feet will be available annually 
for irrigation draw-off. It is also proposed to gene¬ 
rate at the dam site primary coutinuous power upto 
2* 15,000 K. W.and secondary power upto 70,000 K. W. 
It will take 7 years to complete the project. Geological 
investigations have been completed. It is estimated 
to cost 865 lakhs of rupees. 
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(in) Rihand Dam Project:—Ifc proposes to impound 
9 m. acre feet gross in the Riliand basin in Mirzapur^ 
district by building a dam 264 feet high across the " 
gorge near Pipri. The artificial head created by the 
storage dam will generate power at the station situ¬ 
ated immediately below it. The capacity of the 
plant is expected to be 150,000 K.W. Pending the 
formation of the Sone Valley Corporation, the U. P. 
Government carried on investigations regarding 
this site. Its estimated cost is Rs. 6 crores. 


Besides tliese projects, for Eastern Districts the 
Government proposed to build canals from the Rapti 
and Kuana rivers in Basti and Gorakhpur districts, 
and from the Roliia and Danda rivers to provide in¬ 
creased irrigation facilities to Domariaganj, Bansi, 
Basti, Khalilabad etc. tehsils in Basti district and 
Bangaon tehsil in Gorakhpur district and, in the 
area bounded on the east by the Douri Nadi, in the 
west by Itohin Nadi, in the south Lakhimpurand 
from Nautanwa to Nai Ket by the Roliin Nadi and 
the railway line. It was done especially in recogni¬ 
tion of the services, during the World War II, of 
these areas in supplying a large number of recruits 
to the army and Labour Corps. For Azamgarh dist¬ 
rict nine pumps have been purchased to be installed 
at various places. A pumping scheme from Gogta 
river near Sanavva was also investigated to serve Bara 
Banki, Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Jaunpur and 
Banaras. TheGhoghra Canal channels were also being 
extended b}^ 50 miles. Moreover 100 tube-wells were 
also to be constructed in the Basti and Gorakhpur 
districts to irrigate 24,000 acres of rabi, 12,000acres of 
sugarcane, and 6,000acres of rice, giving an additio¬ 
nal yield of 210,000 mds food grains. 




Finally, two dams—one on Shahzad river near r 
Lalitpur and the other an Karamnasa near Silhot— 
were to be built to extend irrigation facilities in the 
Shahzad Sajnam Doab and the Betwa canal area and 
to feed the proposed left and right Khajuri canals 
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and augment supplies on the Gbagbai and Gavai 

'Lcanal system. ... r 

0 Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation-Com- 

• •!rJf._ r v'hp Government of India set up in 194o the 
Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation com- 
mission to find facts, plan, co-ordinate and advise the 
Central, Provincial and State Governments m rega 
• to waterways, irrigation and navigation problems 
It consists of a Chairman, two full time and two part 
time members, and technical and administrative 
staff to perform these functions. The investigation 
in control of water and waterways; preparation, 
i organisation, co-ordination and publication of sta- 
*" tistical data concerning them; advice m cases 

* dispute as to water rights between Provinces or 

i. states- devising of schemes for training of Indian 

1 engineers in waterways, irrigation and navigation; 

, and Svice in settlement of priorities between 

e various schemes for flood control, irrigation an 
1 navigation—these are the functions performed by 

1 the Commission. 

ii- Besides the post-war river development schemes 

oi j n u.P. there are a number of other schemes in the 
different provinces. In addition to the Bengal Im¬ 
provement of Four National Waterways of the Province , 
estimated to costRs. 2,76 crores, there is th cDamodar 
Flood Control Project estimated to cost Rs. 55 crores. 

It is proposed to build 8 dams at several sites on the 
Damodar and its tributaries for having reservoirs 
for flood detention and storing water for use m the 
dry season. Part of the flood water and the whole 
of the effective storage water is to be utilized for 
generating power and the increased dry weather 
discharge is to be used for extending irrigation in 
the lower reaches oi the river. The Mor Reservoir 
Project aims at irrigating the areas north and south 
of the Mor river by heading up water in that river 
by erecting a weir at Khatanga. Two main canals 
on either side of it with their distributories will 
provide irrigation, and a reservoir, formed by cons- 
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tructing a dam across the river of Messanjole, will 
supply water in drought and in cold weather. 

In Bihar , it is proposed to carry out 82 drainage 
and irrigation schemes at a cost of Rs. 172 lakhs in 
the first five years to benefit a large area of land. 
The Kosi Dam Project, estimated to cost Rs. 50 crores* 
is designed to provide flood and silt control, soil 
observation, irrigation, drainage and reclamation 
of waterlogged areas, etc. It will comprise a 750 feet 
high dam acioss the Chhatra Oorge, a power plant 
to geneiate 0.9.3 to 1.4 m. Ivdowatts of cheap power, 
a bat i age across the Kosi some distance below its 
debouch in the plains, one canal from the barrage 
on the right and one on the left for irrigation, a 
barrage across the Kosi near the Nepal-Bihar border, 
two canals on the left and one canal on the right 
taking off from the Bihar Barrage and measures 
tot soil conservation, reclamation of waterlogged 
areas, malaria control etc. 

Ihe most important schemes in Bombay are the 
Watrak Canal Project costing Rs. 105 lakhs and irriga¬ 
ting’ 75,000acres ultimate]}’, Oirna Project costing Its. 4 
crores and irrigating 110,000 acres ultimately, and 
Myla Project costing Its. 39G lakhs and irrigating 
y0,000 acres ultimately. Besides, there are other 19 
irrigation schemes costing about Rs. 10 crores. 

In Madras a reservoir is to be built across the 
Tungbhadraat Mallapuram near Hospet with a canal 
210 miles long lor developing irrigation and hydro¬ 
electric power. It will be completed by 195(3. Another 
reservoir across the Godavari is to be built at Polla- 
varam with a capacity of 5,00,000 m. cubic feet and 
will have two canals on either side. It w ill be one of 
the biggest irrigation schemes in India and will be 
completed in 15 years. Yet another reservoir is to 
be built across the Bhavani and a canal 80 miles long 
and a composite dam will store about 20,000 m. cubic 
ieet. Finally, a reservoir is to be built across the 
Pennar at Gandhikotah gorge to hold about 35,000 m. 
cubic leet with canals on either side. 
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In the Punjab, the Thai Project * whose head- 
works and main line have partly been completed, 
aims at withdrawing water from the Indus lor irri¬ 
gation to the extent of 6,000 cusecs. The multi-pur¬ 
pose Bhakra Dam Project , for irrigation and hydro¬ 
electric power, envisages the construction ol a 480 
feet high dam on the Sutlej at Bhakra with a live 
storage of 6.4 m acre feet-. It will be completed m 

10 years and will cost in all about Rs. 4*2 crores. 

•/ 

In Sind, the Lower Sind Barrage Irrigation Project 
proposes to construct a Barrage to ensure adequate 
supply of water to the Lower Sind at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 12 crores. Four feeders will take off above 
the Lower Sind Barrage to be called Hajipur Barr¬ 
age. It will command an area of about 25,69,400 acres. 
The Upper Sind Barrage proposes to build a Barrage 
and headworks about 90 miles above Sukkur at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 12 crores and will command 
about 28,23,600 acres. 

The Mahanadi Project in Orissa is a multi-pur¬ 
pose scheme and proposes to build three dams across 
the river with facilities for generating hydro-electric 
power and three canals for irrigation. The first dam 
will be at Hira Kund, 9 miles from Sambalpur; the 
. second will be erected at Tikkerpara about 130 miles 

* downstream, and the third at Naraj about 10 miles 
upstream of Cuttack. It will cost Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 
crores and will also provide navigation facilities. 

The Hira Kund Dam Project will be built at a 
cost of Rs. 47.81 crores allocated as follows:— (a) flood 
control 6.11 crores; irrigation 11.12 crores; power 
29.58 crores; and navigation 1 crore. In October 1947, 
the Government of Orissa accepted and approved 
the project and proposed that, since it was the first 
project of its kind to be built in India, the financial 
estimates, forecasts, and allocations for different 

* purposes, should be re-adjusted and reviewed periodi¬ 
cally. They promised to provide in the budget esti¬ 
mates for the anticipated cost of expenditure during 

‘Opened jn Jan. 1947. 
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the first year up to Rs. 1,23,20,000 and to obtain a 
supplementary grant in March next. The Central 
Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
will act as the agents o! the Orissa Government and 
hand over the control of the dam after completion. 


Partition and After 

Partition has led to an adverse effect on Indian 
agriculture by depriving India of some of the biggest 
irrigation schemes of the world. The most impor¬ 
tant and major irrigation works in the Punjab and 
Sind have gone to Pakistan. Pakistan has obtained 
28% of the total irrigated area although its share of 
the cultivated area was onlv 13%. Out of 14 m. acres 
irrigated in the prepartition Punjab, barely 3m.acres 
lie in East Punjab. Thus out of a total area of 23 in. 
acres in the East Punjab only 3 m. acres are irrigated. 
Although Indian Union has a larger per capita acreage 
under food crops than Pakistan, yet in the aggregate 
the Union has a deficit of 3 to 5 m. tons of food grains. 
Pakistan is not only self-sufficient as regards food 
grains, but she has also an exportable surplus. 

Uttar Pradesh 

During 1950-51, 2000 more masonry wells and -48 
tube-wells have been sunk and it is expected that by 
June 1951 another 8,000 masonry and 85 tube wells 
will have been sunk, 3,000 new Persian wheels will 
also have been installed. The target for land recla¬ 
mation by Government tractors this year has been 
fixed at 80,000 acres and it is expected by June 1951 an 
additional 1,75,000 acres of land will have been recl¬ 
aimed through laqavi loans and other facilities. Over 
50,000 acres have been brought under jute and, if the 
Government plans in hand succeed, this area would 
be doubled. 


Rapid progress lias been made in the imple¬ 
mentation of new irrigation schemes to make the 
State self-sufficient in food supply. The Nagwa Dam 
in Mirzapur, and the Lalitpur Dam in Jhansi, have 
been completed to bring 20,000 and 30,000 acres of 
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land respectively immediately under irrigation. The 

Sanrar Dam to irrigate 30,000 acres, the Kabrai Lake 
scheme to irrigate 5,000 acres and the Daryabad an 

To furt Lei spieed up the construction of tube we Is 
th. Government hive given a large °on rac for he 
construction of 440 tube-wells, and to increase me 
capacity of the existing tube-wells cement lining 
oUhe channels of tube-wells 1ms been under*on 

schemes making good progress are the ^’an conal 
• Allahabad the Trans-Kalyani 1 roject, tne Juaj 

aimn KcBervoir project, the Shahganj distributary 
and the Partapgarh branch canal and extension of 
the Sard a cauaf and the small irrigation schemes in 

Kuroaon. 


iaoii. 

The new Mohammadpur Power Station partial y 
completed will add 6,000 kw. to the Ganga Grid. The 

Sohawal steam station has been extended to giv 
2 000 kw. more of steam-generated power this yeax. 
The Gorakhpur Power Station with an installed capa¬ 
city of 1 900 kw. is tobe completed within a few months. 
The new boilers at the Harduagauj Steam Station will 
increase the generating capacity by 6,000 k.w. The 
Pathri Power Project is likely to be completed within 
2 years The Khatima Power station when comple¬ 
ted, will increase the power output of the grid system 

by 28,000 k.w. 


CHAPTER X 


SUB DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 

“Land in India is subjected to a continuous series 
of economic earthquakes owing to sub-divisions.” 

Knowles. 

One of the fundamental causes of the backward¬ 
ness of our agricultural industry and of the chronic 
poverty and hopeless indebtedness of the cultivators 
is the sub-division and fragmentation of their hold- 
ings; and no scheme of agricultural improvements, or 
of luial uplift and reconstruction, can be successful 

without a satisfactory solution of this evil, which blo¬ 
cks the path to progress. Sub-division (thepartition or 
distribution of the land of a common ancestor amon¬ 
gst his successors in interest, usually in accordance 
with the laws of inheritance, but sometimes affected 
by voluntary transfers by sale, gift or otherwise)and 
fragmentation (the scatteredness of an individual 
holding throughout the village area in plots separa¬ 
ted by plots of land in the possession of others) make 
the farms of the wrong size and wrong shape and 
render them such fluctuating units that there is no 
incentive to effect permanent improvements. The 
holdings become uneconomic in that they fail to 
provide a living to the cultivators, and, on account 
of their narrow strips, are not capable of being effi¬ 
ciently cultivated. The cultivators therefore have 
to accept a low standard of living due to their small 

holdings, although there are other subsidiary causes 
for it. 


The evils of this sub division and fragmentation 
are being experienced in all the provinces and states 
in India, but it is most acute in the thickly peopled 
parts of the Crangetic plains. The problem, however, 
is not peculiar to India. It has appeared in the 
European countries and also in China and Japan. 
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We have seen elsewhere how England solved the 
problem of the strip system and scattered tenancies 
at the beginning of the 19th century by the enclo¬ 
sure and consolidation of fields with a view to deve¬ 


lop scientific agriculture and to secure better yields. 
She had to resort to legislation to prevent a recal¬ 
citrant minority from thwarting the efforts at con- 
solidation of plots into continuous and compact 
holdings. The same problem of enclosure of open 
and fragmented holdings is facing our country to¬ 
day, as it appeared in England towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. Denmark experienced the 
same difficulty in the second and third quarter of 
the 18th century, as also did Sweden; and the prob¬ 
lem appeared also in Norway, German}’, Holland, 
Austria, France, Switzerland and Russia. France 
has solved the problem partly by limiting the size 
of an average family through birth-control, which 
reduced the number of participants in sub-division 
at the death of the proprietor, partly by the purchase 
of small parcels to round off their own holdings by 
the peasants who are very hard working and frugal, 
and partly by legislation. In all these countries, as 
also in Japan, the failure of private initiative in 
rest-ripping of the plots into compact holdings has 
necessitated the passing of remedial legislation. A 
study of the movement for consolidation of holdings 
in these countries brings out many interesting 
points ol similarity in their efforts and experiences, 
h irstly, all of them found that the improvement of 
agriculture was hampered by fractionalisation of the 
holdings and therefore, consolidation formed an 


important plank in any scheme of agricultural deve¬ 
lopment. Secondly, all of them had to take adminis¬ 
trative and legislative action for restripping, beca¬ 
use private agreements at consolidation without the 
force of law failed. Third!}’, to carry on the work of 
improvement consistently and steadily, specially 
trained and qualified staff had to be engaged, and a 
large expenditure had to be incurred. Fourthly, the 
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governments had to give liberal grants to meet the 
cost of restripping. Fifthly, an adequate financial 
help had also to be given to enable the cultivators to 
improve their methods and technique. Sixthly, the 
legislative measures in all of them comprised the 
following things:— (a) compulsory expropriation of 
existing holders; (b) compulsory reconstitution of 
holdings at the instance of a certain fraction of land¬ 
holders or, in some cases, without it; (c) subsequent 
indivisibility of reconstituted holdings; (tf) exemption 
of tlie holding from seizure for debts; and (e) preven¬ 
tion of the reconstituted holding from being com¬ 
bined with other holdings. 


This fractionalisation of the holdingsis, however, 
only a recent phenomenon. Before the British rule, 
the tribal or communal organisation of the village 
had led to the distribution of fields among the culti¬ 
vating joint families to secure the equality of oppor¬ 
tunities to all, and to minimise the risks of failure of 
crops to individual families. This desire to ensure 
equality of allotment in the various soil blocks of 
diverse fertilitv had led, like the manorial svstem in 
England, to the assignment of strips set at right ang¬ 
les to one another. This had led to scattered strips 
of land, but the village community had also devised 
means to ensure compact holdings. The unit of 
cultivation being the joint family, partition of land 
was very uncommon, and, moreover, the pressure of 
population was less heavy. With the establishment 
of the British rule and the application of the English 
notions of justice and private property, based on the 
principle of individualism, the economic solidarity 
of the joint family has been very adversely affected, 
and its break-up had led to the partition of the joint 
ownership or tenancy of land among the male heirs. 
The increase of population and the pressure of it on 
the land has been further aggravated by the downfall 
of the village and small industries and, therefore, 
the morsellement of the holdings has become very 
acute. Dr. Mann, for example, has pointed out how 
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in a village in the Poona district the average size of 
holding has fallen during the last 60 or 70 years from 
9 to 10 acres to less than 5 acres. In 1771 the average 
size of the holdings was 40 acres, in 1818 it was redu¬ 
ced to 17.5 acres, between 1820—10 it remained .14 
acres, and in 1915 it was reduced to 7 acres. Similar¬ 
ly, Dr. Mukerjee says that, even in a district of 
Bhaichara communes like the Meerut district, the 
number of proprietors has increased by 50% during 
the last three decades of the nineteenth century. 
The same is true of the other parts of the country. 
The magnitude of the evil of fragmentation can be 
gauged from the fact that the average cultivated area 
per & cultivator is 12 acres in Bombay, 11.5 acres in 
N.W.F. Province, 9.2 acres in the Punjab, 8.5 acres in 
the Central Provinces and Berar, 5.65 acres in 
Burma, 3 acres in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
and onty 2.5 acres in the Uttar Pradesh. It appe¬ 
ars from a perusal of the statistics of holdings in the 
different provinces that the holdings are the smallest in 
the thickly populated parts of the riierine tracts with heavier 
rainfall and alluvial soils. As Dr. Mukerjee puts it, in 
such densely populated areas as the Ganges-Gogra 
Doab, the eastern districts of the Uttar Pradesh, 
South Bihar, the Padma, Jumna, Cauvery and Goda¬ 


vari Deltas, fractionalisation of holdings has gone to 
grotesque lengths. Many holdings in these parts and, 
especially in the eastern districts of the Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, fall below one acre. In a village in Gorakhpur 
district, for example, the average holding was found 
to be onlj’ 0.29 acres. An investigation into the hold¬ 
ings of three villages in Ballia district by Mr. U.N. 
Tiwari revealed that 19.7% of the plots were under .1 
acre and 55.9% were between .1 and .4 acres. Simi¬ 
larly, an enquiry in a few villages of three districts of 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Allahabad by Mr. 
B.P. Jain showed that the average si/e of plots for the 
three districts were .91, 2.2 and .76 acres respectively. 


The evils of this smallness of the plots are further 
aggravated by the fact that all these plots are scatter- 
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od and separated Lv lone: distances from one an¬ 
other. According to the Flood Commission of 1939, 

2/3 of agricultural fa miles in Bengal held less than 2 
acies of land per family, while in Madras the average 
area per head was less than one acre. ° 


Causes of sub-division and fragmentation The pri¬ 
mal'}’ cause of the sub-division and fragmentation of 
holdings is the law of inheritance and succession amon<>- 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans. As Dr. Muker- 
jee remarks, “The evil of excessive fragmentation 
has been the result of the agnatic principles of succes¬ 
sion among male heirs and the desire of equality, 
each co-sharer on a partition insisting on a separate 
share in each quality of land in the village”. As wo 
have pointed out above, the evil effects of these 
pernicious laws of succession have been enhanced 
in modern times by the spirit of individualism , which 
is abroad, and the application of the English notions of 
private property and individual rights in land by the 
English judges ill the courts of justice in British 
India. The way in which the partitions of proprie¬ 
tary holdings are carried out by the subordinate 
officers of the Kevonue Department is specially 
responsible for the fragmentation of holdings. Each 
heir invariably demands his share of each item of 
the property; his share in every kind of soil, of every 
well, tank, house, grass and pasture land, of roads, 
and paths, and even of individual trees. This causes 


an increase in the number of the plots, which become 
tiny parcels fragmented and scattered. Mr. Tivvari 
has shown how the proprietary holding of one man, 
consisting of 24 plots making 8 acres, was divided 
into 48 plots on the death of the father between his 
two sons. In case of the Mohammedan families even 
the females have aright to share in the property, and 
this fact makes sub division still larger. Mr. B. P. 
Jain has shown how the proprietary holdings of a 
Muslim Zamindar in a village in Saharanpur dist¬ 
rict, consisting of 72 bighas and making 24plots, was 
sub-divided on his death among his wife, two sons, 
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one daughter, and one daughtta-m-lau uith tlio 
“cultivW unit, and the inching -1 o 

fragmentation makes the problem of scattered no 
and smallness of plots all the more acute. 

Another cause of increasing scatteredness o 
nlots is the desire of the cultivator to have a share in 
'almost eviry soil-block of different ferltlUy- and 

The extreme dependence of agiiculuuc 1 1 

rious rainfall also determines the distribution ol hold- 

is abundant and certain, the size of the average hold¬ 
ing is much smaller than in areas where ram al is 

fertile^silt-covered valleys of the rivers, the propor¬ 
tion of small holdings is much greater than m the 
less fertile tracts. Where agriculture depends upo 
well water, and where there is scarcity of nuu smjll 

based on bullock power is usually on smal scale Tie 
vicissitudes of political struggles and m asions 
led to grants of land and the creation of large estates. 

Then the r agricultural practice has also affected the 
present distribution of holdings. The rotation o 
crops, which is so much prevalent, requires sc\e < 
kinds of land suiting various climatic conditions. 
Similarly in northern India, there is the practices ol 

leaving large areas of land as fallows so that the 

fields may be allowed to recuperate health II is 
also means that a holding should consist of many 
plots to allow fallowing in rotation, otherwise theic 
is the danger of fast depletion of the lei till } o ic 

soil by continuous cultivation and cropping, ihus, 
the practice of rotation and fallowing are also responsible 
for the existing distribution of the fields, f urther, ie 
fact that the fields here are open and unenclosed, makes 
their sub-division very facile and easy, then me 
tanure of the crops is also responsible lor the existence 
of small plots in certain areas. In the rice-growing 
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tracts, for instance, in order that drainage and trans¬ 
planting of paddy can be carried on conveniently, 
the fields must be small. 


'Ike social status , the system of land tenures , and the standard of 
living and of equipment of agricultural capital also determine the size of the 

holdings. Investigations in some villages of the Meerut 
district by Dr. Baljit Singh have revealed that 
the holdings of the Jats, the greater proportion of 
whom enjoy permanent rights in the land, either 
proprietary or occupancy, are most substantial. They 
lave much better equipment of capital in live-stock 
and implements, etc., enjoy a higher standard of liv¬ 
ing and have a higher standard of cultivation than 
the Chamars ol the same areas, whose equipment on 
account of their poverty and low standard of living 
is very meagre, and whose rights in the land are the 
least protected. They usually occupy the less attrac¬ 
tive lands on the outskirts of the village, have small¬ 
er holdings, pay higher rents and interest and are 
inferior in their standard of cultivation. Our own 
experience of the eastern districts of the State 
supports this view. Moreover, we find that the free¬ 
holders like the artisans of the village , the priest, the barbers , the sweepers 


and the Chamars have usually very small holdings very often with practi * 

cally no equipment. They cultivate their fields by borrow¬ 
ing the plough and bullocks of others and take to the 
cultivation only as an additional source of their in¬ 
come. Thus, they have cultivation of land only as 
a second string to their bow; their holdings are very 
small, they are very poor and indebted, and have a 
low standard of liviiur. 


The increase of population is also given as one of 
the causes of sub-division and fragmentation of hold¬ 
ings. So long as there was a sufficiency of unoccu¬ 
pied lands, the increase in population was absorbed 
without causing any subdivision; but, with the occu¬ 
pation of all the available land, the increased num¬ 
ber of heirs led to an increased pressure on the land. 
This by itself, however, would not have caused sub¬ 
division, unless the joint family was broken up by 
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other causes. Therefore, the increased population can be held 
as a cause of sub-division only in so far as it encourage,, through malice and 

jealousy the break-up of the joint family. So long as the joint 

family was intact and the standard of farming high, 
the holding were larger. The lapse of the communal institutions 

Z the loZfng of the standard of cultivation have caused small 

holdings. Thus, one of the mam causes of t h e subdlvi 
sion and fragmentation is 

the joint family has remained intact, the holdi e , 
either proprietary or cultivating, are laige. 

"Rinnllv the decline of the handier a) ts.\\\ modem times 

an d the absence of any expansion of modern industry corresponding to 
the increase in population and pressure on the sod is also lesponsible 
for subdivision and fragmentation In so far as the 
decline of the handicrafts drove the aitisans to be 

tenants their demand for land, in the absence of any 

alternative occupations, must have caused greater 
subdivision of cultivating holdings, as distinguished 
from proprietary holdings. If the development ol 
industry has been commensurate with the increase 
of the population, the surplus population would have 
been absorbed in it, and the increased pressure oi 
the population on the land would have been averted. 

But this was not to be; and the development of separatist tenden¬ 
cies due to the importation of western ideas and notions of individual right 
and private property led to the dismemberment of the joint family which, 
through the resort to the laics of succession, caused subdivision and frag - 

mentation of holdings. 

Merits and Demerits :— It is often claimed that sub¬ 
division and fragmentation have a number of merits. 
Sub-division brings about a wider distribution of property m 
the land and thus provides every male member with something to 
start in life and avoid the necessity of doles. It creates a JU1 gO 

number of peasant proprietors with stakes in t le an , 

and, thus conduces to political , social , and economic stability, r rac- 
* tionalisation insures an equality of allotment in the various soi oc s 
differing in their fertility and climatic surroundings. 
As said above, in a country, where the rainfall is so 
precarious, it is a matter of great importance, ihe 
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possession of a number of plots in different areas acts 
as an insurance against the vagaries of the climatic 
conditions. The rotation of crops has been possible on 
account of the dispersion of the holdings. The desire 
to insure against the risks of agriculture in the Indian 
climate also explains the diversity of crops, or mixed - 
cropping, which provides greater work to the cultivator 
and thus, keeps him bus}' all the year round. Thus, as 
Dr. Milkerjee puts it “where cultivation depends 
upon the uncertainties of rainfall, the scattered 
distribution of holdings in different soil areas is it¬ 
self an agricultural advantage”. This advantage of 
security against uncertainty of seasons disappears, when 
the soil is of uniform quality; and fragmentation 
then becomes an unmitigated evil. Another point 
in favour of fragmentation is said to be that it distri¬ 
butes the risks inherent in agriculture. It is further 
pointed out that consolidation of holdings will be 
more useful with homesteads, which will mean sepa¬ 
rate wells, and increase the risk of dacoity and burg¬ 
lary: but it can be remedied by judicious consolida¬ 
tion so that a number of families can live in groups 
close to their farm. Any scheme of consolidation 
must have these points in view otherwise the remedv 
may be worse than the disease. Large holdings and 
capitalistic farming on the English models, as sugges¬ 
ted by Prof. Jevons, would not do in India. Here 
on account of the climatic, economic, and social 
conditions the aim should be small-scale, intensive 
agriculture and peasant proprietors. However subdi¬ 
vision and fragmentation when carried to undesir¬ 
able extent lead to serious evils. 


This “pepper-pot distribution of holdings in 
scattered fragments” leads to inefficiency of the agri¬ 
cultural industry , and causes underemployment and 
forced idleness of the cultivators . This enforced idleness 
is usually accompanied with agricultural indebtedness, 
which seems to be both a cause as well as an effec 
of excessive sub-division of holdings. The scattered¬ 
ness of the fields and their distance from the village 
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linmps cause trespassing and encroachments , which are 
very fruitful sources of litigation and disputes 

village folk. The wrong shape and size oithe Iho dm 

and their morsellement cause a waste of time , labour 
manure, and cattle poorer, prevent maintenance of right 
levels; water-logging , which results from J^ l( ^quate 
drainage, causes the impoverishment of the soil and 
poor crops. Tlie scattered strips prevent <*»*/ permanent 
improvements on the land by way of construeing 
W ells for irrigation. “The present scattering of parts 
of a hold in o’ in different parts ol a village often 
makes it impossible to build masonary wells, to make 
permanent improvements, to protect from sur ace 
washing, to intercultivate, to organise the employ¬ 
ment of hired labourers, or even to adopt really 
intensive cultivation by hand labour which is the 
small-holder’s supreme advantage.” The smallness 
of the holdings means small agricultural profits , and 
this reduces the power of resistance among the cultivators 
against droughts or scarcity and spells poverty. Ihe 
security of the cultivator forgetting loans dimini¬ 
shes with every subdivision and fragmentation, and 
this compels him to pay higher interest to obtain capi¬ 
tal from the money-lender. According to Dr. Maker- 
* joo “If the process continued women in Gorakhpur 
might be compelled to draw the plough.” Excessive 
sub-division and fragmentation prevents even the 
profitable employment of a plough and a pair of oxen 
and thus, the farmer is driven to depend on his 
spade. The scatteredness of the holdings increases 
the cost of production and reduces the net yield of the 
fields. Mr. Shyam Behari Misra in his Report on con¬ 
solidation of holdings in U. P. in 1924 estimated that 
expenditure on cultivation of land increases by o. % 
for every 500 metres of distance for manual labour 
and ploughing, from 20 to 35 per cent, for transport 
of manure, and from 15 to 32 per cent, lor transport 
of crops. It has been further observed that with the 
existing methods of cultivation, the income from 
farming on compact holdings increases by 20%. 
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The evils, however, are not only confined to 
these. All operations in agriculture become difficult 
and inconvenient. The fields near the village are 
apt to bo cultivated more intensively, over-worked 
and impoverished so as to cause diminishing returns 
without heavy manuring, which is not possible, while 
the outlying fields are apt to be underworked and 
neglected. In canal areas, there is th e waste of a good 

(lea! of time in irrigating small ami scattered fields. A considerable area ot 
land is wasted unnecessarily m boundaries, hedges anil paths. Investiga¬ 
tions in the Punjab have shown that 5% of the land 
is left uncultivated and 1% is taken up by boundaries. 
The larger the number of plots in a holding, the 
greater is the area taken up by boundary marks. 

Much of litigation and quarrel in the villages are due to disputes over boun¬ 
dary marks. Even the realisation oj rents from too many 
small holders becomes difficult and inconvenient . Fragmenta¬ 
tion and dispersion of the fields makes it very diffi¬ 
cult to watch and supervise, prevents the growth of valuable crops and the in- 
troduction of labour-saving devices or machineries . The open field?, 

which result from this, necessitate a degree of co-operation among 
the farmers us regards sow i ng, weeding, harvesting etc. 
all of which must be carried on simultaneously in 
all the neighbouring fields. For instance, if a small 
cultivator grows cotton in his field, his neighbour 
also mustdo the same and cannot grow wheat or any 
other crop, which ripens earlier. The different opera¬ 
tions would otherwise lead to trespassing in the 
land of others and cause disputes. This uniformity 
in the system of cultivation and cropping makes it incon- 

venient and unprofitable to sow improved seeds , or to introduce any improve * 
ments by an enterprising farmer. Then the absence 0 f fences fecilitates 
loss by theft or damage to the crops by stray and zvild beasts. The washing 
azvay of the soil by monsoon floods cannot be prevented by embankments 

on account of this sub-division and scatteredness of 
the plots. Then fractionalisation has made fallowing 
impracticable as also double or mixed cropping and 
has thus caused soil depletion. Finally, in the words of Dr. 
Mukerjee, “intensively fragmented holdings not only 
make agriculture inefficient and unremunerative 

but also make it impossible for the cattle to be maintained in adequate 
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numbers ” Moreover, owing to the existing layout and 
congestion of population in the village, there is no 

accommodation for the cattle and the small and scattered holdings prevent 
the development of homesteads on fields. 

To sum up: —Sub-division and fragmentation of 
holdings impede current cultivation and waste time, 
labour and cattlepower etc., Prevent permanent 
improvements and make the use of labour-saving 
devices and manures unprofitable; make watching of 
crops very difficult and expensive, entail difficulties 
of roads and water channels, cause enmity among 
neighbours leading to litigation and permanent 
ill-feeling, cause waste of land in hedges and boun¬ 
dary marks, prevent a man from living on his farm 
and an orderly organisation of capital and labour 
and produce an uneconomic situation, and so make 
the agricultural industry inefficient and unprogre¬ 
ssive. 

Remedial Measures’.— Consolidation of holdings is 


the only escape from these serious evils of sub-divi¬ 
sion and fragmentation of holdings. It is not to be 
inferred from this, however, that we are in favour of 


large holdings and capitalistic farming. Even small 
holdings are economic, if they do not suffer from 
fragmentation and scatteredness. Our discussion so 
far has shown that, on account of the peculiar clima¬ 
tic conditions and rainfall, of social institutions and 


the nature of the crops, and the soil as well as the 
availability of market facilities, small holdings 
intensively cultivated should be the ideal aimed at. 


The chief measures so far adopted to remedy the 
evils comprise the following: (a) Voluntary consoli¬ 
dation, ( b ) Co-operative societies for the consolida¬ 
tion of holdings, (c) Legislation to restrict the aliena¬ 
tion of land, ( d ) limitation of succession to a single 
heir, (e) refusal of the Government to recognise 
uneconomic holdings. 


(a) Consolidation can be carried on by private 
agencies through mutual agreements to exchange 
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their scattered and fragmented plots, but it has been 
found to be very difficult in every country, where it 

has been tried. Voluntary consolidation involves cumbrous legal 
procedure and heavy expenses , which is a serious hindrance . Then, the 
diversity of tenures and instability of tenancy rights add to the difficulties . 

And, at the top of all this, there is the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the cultivator, which prevent a right 
appreciation of the necessity for consolidation. Jealo¬ 
usies and animosities stand in the way of mutual agreements . Hence, 

the necessity of legislation has been felt everywhere. 

( b ) Co-operative Consolidations :—The work of con¬ 
solidation on co-operative basis began in the Punjab 
in 1920. Through propaganda and persuasion by 
meetings and lectures, all parties interested in land 
are made to accept bj'elaws by which the majority(2/3) 
approves repartition, and the actual adjustment is 
carried on to the contentment of every individual. 
The work has been done through the Patwaries and 
the Kanungoes, who act as Inspectors and Sub-ins¬ 
pectors on small salaries. They work under Consoli¬ 
dation Officers, and the Co-operative and Revenue 
Departments collaborate in this* A Co-operative 
society is formed of the people and is registered now 
after repartition. The work has been very successfu¬ 
lly carried on in the districts of Gurdaspur, Jullun- 
dur, Hoshiarpur etc. There were 1,167 societies in 
1935 carrying on the work of consolidation and 
5,77, 512 acres had been consolidated. By 1937 this 
acreage had increased to 7,91,358. Up to 1943, there 
were 1807 societies which had consolidated 1.45 m. 
acres. The result of this experiment has been very 

encouraging. Rents have risen, yield of crops has increased , new and 
waste land has been cultivated and wells have been sunk to irrigate , waste of 
land in hedges and boundary marks has been removed and consequently 
disputes and litigation have declined. The village records have been 
simplified and the cost of future settlements has been lessened , improvements 
in communication have taken place and the lay-out of the villages has been 
improved . Consolidation has proved to be one of the safesf and best invest• 
ment for the Government and standard of living and farming among the 

cultivators have increased. It has been suggested that the 
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success in the Punjab is due to many special circums¬ 
tances like the simplicity of the land tenures, the 
homogeneity of the villages regarding land and 
population, the new cultivation of the canal colonies 
and the keen interest taken by the officers of the Co¬ 
operative and Agricultural Departments time. 
According to the Flood Commission two facts have 
favoured consolidation work in the Punjab viz. (a) 
the dependence of the crops entirely on irrigation 
enables the peasant of the consolidated plots to sink 
a well, and (b) there is very little sub-infeudation m 

the Punjab. 

The working of the Consolidation societies ior 
fifteen years revealed a number o) legal and other 
difficulties to remove which the Punjab Consolidation 
of Holdings Act was passed in 19136. It empowers 
two or more landholders holding a certain minimum 
area to apply for consolidation to an officer. He 
undertakes consolidation, if 2/3 of landholders owning 
not less than 3/4 of the cultivated area agree to do 
so. By 1939, the operation of the Act had been exten¬ 
ded to seven districts: liohtak, Sialkot, Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Muzzaffargarh, Gurgaon and Mianwali and 1,066,221 
acres had been consolidated. The Government bore 
the cost of the staff. The number of the societies 
was 1,477. There had also been sunk 4,865 wells and 
841 wells had been repaired. Under this Act, consoli¬ 
dation had been carried out in 376 villages and 0.31 m. 
acres had been consolidated. W ork was being carried 
out in 86 more villages. The dislike for the ex¬ 
change of plots among the land-holders and the 
opposition of bigger owners and mortgages have 
been the chief obstacles. The Act ol 1936 did not 
contemplate any action against fractionalisation due 
to partition among co-sharers. The Hast Punjab 
Holdings consolidation and Fragmentation Bill 
was passed in 1948 to enforce compulsory consoli¬ 
dation and avoid fragmentation. 

The Royal Commission on agriculture, however, 
recommended very careful enquiries into local 
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difficulties in the copying of the Punjab plan in other 

• j « . c experiment was given up as 

unsuitable to them. After examining the evils of 

sub-division and fragmentation among both right- 
^ olders and cultivators it came to the conclusion 
that the evil effects of sub division and fragmenta- 
tion are recognised but measures to cope with them 
have not been decided upon. Its evil effects are so 
great that the administration should not rest until 
a remedy has been found. It is useless to think of 
real enduring agricultural progress without consoli¬ 
dation. ’ It urged very strongly the undertaking 

of propaganda work by the State and the bearing of 
the initial cost. 


As regards the Uttar Pradesh, where the 
problem is more acute, as early as 1912 Mr. Moreland 
suggested restripping ot land to give a compact 
holding to every cultivator, but the proposal was 
opposed by the Board of Revenue, which was not 
prepared to go beyond reorganising or reforming 
the village agricultural system in homogeneous areas. 
Then, Mr. Misra reported in 1921 and made recom¬ 
mendations ior consolidation which were not accept¬ 
ed by the Government. The Government favoured 


consolidation through Co-operative societies. On 
co-operative basis then, like the Punjab, the work 
began in .Saharanpur district in 1925, in Bijnor in 
1928 and in Moradabad in 1953. Upto 1935 there were 
68 societies only in all these districts. Besides this, 
restripping had also been carried on under the inspi¬ 
ration of certain officials in two estates in Basti and 


Kalakankar. In June, 1939, there were 147 societies, 
the major protion of the work was done in Bijnor and 
Saharanpur. 12,075 bighas were consolidated during 
the year. The total area so far consolidated was 


67,000 bighas, the number of plots having been 
reduced to 7,599 from 75,965. In the Meerut district 
in Sarai Kazi 265 plots had been consolidated into 
50 plots and in Salarpur 1,400 bighas comprising 
1,200 plots had been consolidated into 114 plots and 
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wells ancl roads had been constructed. The cost 
worked out at 11 annas per acre. The large variety 
of soil, complexities of tenure and lack of trained 
staff and adequate funds have conspired to make 
the progress of co-operative consolidation very slow. 
Between 1924-25 and 1937-38, the Co-operative socie¬ 
ties succeeded in consolidating 52,285 bighas of land. 

(c<fk d ) Restrictions on alienation have been placed 
only in the Punjab canal colonies-, and in certain 
cases succession has been limited to a single heir. 
This, however, as Profs. Jathar and Beri say, has 
not served to prevent sub division of cultivation. 
In the Uttar Pradesh Regulation of Agricultural 
Credit Bill the Government had proposed that the 
land of a proprietor, who did not pay more than 
Rs. 250 as land revenue, could not be permanently 
alienated without the sanction of the Collector. 


(e) Refusal of the Government to recognise un¬ 
economic holdings is possible only, where it is the 
landlord as in the rvotwari tenures, but this bv it- 

X 

self cannot prevent sub-division beyond the mini¬ 
mum prescribed. 


As regards legislation , the Central Provinces led 
the way by passing the Consolidation of Holdings 
Act in 1928 and the Punjab followed by passing the 
Consolidation of Holdings Act in 1936." The Act was 
applied to the Chhatisgarh division and authorised 
one-half permanent holders with two thirds of the 
village area occupied to apply for consolidation. Up- 
to April 1938 over 1,10,000 acres had been reparti¬ 
tioned in 1,172 villages of the Drug and Raipur 
districts. The average size of the plots had been 
raised from \ acres to 3* acres and the total number 
of plots brought down from 23,70,000 to 3,54,000. The 
average rice field is now 6 times the size of former rice 
‘dolisb The average cost was -/4/- per acre only. The 
Centra] Banking Committee recorded that 502 
villages had been consolidated. The work has been 
completed in 2,476 villages. > 
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Baroda tried legislation but it has failed to 
achieve anything appreciable or substantial. There 
were 79 societies in Baroda by 1939-40. In March 1939, 
the U.P. Consolidation of Holdings Bill was intro¬ 
duced and passed into law in 1941. The Act had 
been applied to 8 districts comprising 1,500 villages 
and covering 57,000 blocks of land, which had been 
converted into 7,000 blocks only. But in November, 
1947 the U.P. Government announced their decision 
to suspend the operations of the six year old Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act on account of administrative 
reasons. In the N.W.F. Provinces by 1939, 26,000 acres 

had been repartitioned and the number of plots was 

reduced to 7,500 from 36,000. In Madras, the Pro. Leo. 
Council in 1928 thought that the evil was not so 
serious as elsewhere and agricultural and other condi¬ 
tions made consolidation difficult. There were 22 
societies by 1939-40, but later on the experiment was 
.riven up on the plea that until sub-division was 
checked, consolidation would fail. The Bombay Small 
Holdings Bill of 1927 to stop further sub-division and 
to create profitable holdings and consolidation was 

indefinitelv postponed on account of opposition. A 

similar fate overtook the Draft Bill m Madras for 
creating impartible holdings. No practical scheme o 
consolidation has been evolved in Bengal because o 

the dislike of landlords and tenants to exchange their 
plots and of great practical difficulties. The Bengal 
Board ol Economic Enquiry held that consolidation, 
though desirable, was impracticable. Similarly th 

Flood Commission observed, “We are agreed tha 
although consolidation is desirable in Bengal the 
would be great difficulties m carrying it out, and 
would not benefit cultivators to the same extent as in 

thp Puniab”. In Assam, Bihar and Orissa also n 

consolidation work has been attempted as a systema i^ 

basis. 

Suggestionsi-F ailing short of the modification of 
the laws-of inheritance, it has been suggested thaj 
the Hindus should carry on joint farming without partition and lu 
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Mohammedans should follow the Egyptian plan where , in spite of the dis¬ 
tribution of the land among the heirs , only one of them cultivates the land 

on behalf of all. Then, it is often suggested that the laws of 
succession should be changed, but drastic modifica¬ 
tion of the laws should be done with caution to avoid 
the creation of a landless proletariat in a country, 
where there are no adequate industries to absorb the 
dispossessed population. Hence, schemes of consolidation and 

agricultural improvement should go hand in hand with schemes of industrial 
development both in the rural and urban areas , and wherever practicable 
colonisation should be developed • A regular, extensive and 

intensive propaganda should bo carried on to edu¬ 
cate public opinion in favour of consolidation, and 
then a permissive legislation should be passed to 
enable a majority of rightholders to effect consolida¬ 
tion against the opposition of a recalcitrant minori¬ 
ty. As we have seen above, it has been done in other 
countries. Dr. Mukerjee has suggested consolidation of 

cropping as a more practical and immediate programme to ensure facilities 
of irrigation , introduction of better seeds , fertilisers and implements and co¬ 
operation in the routine of agricultural operations and to prevent theft or 
cattle trespass. The experience of the tube-well areas in these provinces justi¬ 
fies the experiment. 

For the greater effectiveness of voluntary efforts 
at consolidation, in addition to propaganda and the 
bearing of the initial cost, the Government should 
bring consolidation of holdings during settlement 
operations. The landlords should be encouraged 
to accept chakbant and patbant partitions by the grant of 

special reductions in the cost of partitions and should 
encourage propaganda in this behalf by promotion 
of officials who persuade people to accept chakbant parti¬ 
tions. Legal and economic difficulties in the way of consolidation by 
exchanges should be removed , and such exchanges should be exempt from 
registration fees and stamp duties. The undisputed rights of 

the holders in the land exchanged should be upheld. 

The right of pre-emption on vacant lands round about the holdings of indi¬ 
vidual cultivators should be granted, and there should not 

be a wide latitude for appeals. Liberal grants of 
takavi loans for long terms should be given to effect 
permanent improvements on the land consolidated. 
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Famines and the acute food-shortages have impar¬ 
ted an urgency to the problem of consolidation of 
holdings in recent years so that a suitable long-term 
plan for increasing production of food can be success¬ 
fully carried out. Mechanisation of agriculture and 
large scale farming on a co-operative or collective 
basis has been suggested as a solution of the problem 
of low yield of crops. But so long as the average 
holding is uneconomic, so small, scattered and sub¬ 
divided, it is impossible to mechanise agriculture. 
The attempts at consolidation so far have not been 
very successful and the progress made, so far has 
been on a snail’s pace. The creation of economic 
holdings and the prevention of further sub-division 
and fragmentation are beset with several difficulties. 
As pointed out, above, to prevent further sub-divisions 
the change of the laws of inheritance and succession, 
the creation of impartible holdings, and restrictions 
on alienation and refusal of the Government to 
recognise sub-division after consolidation have been 
su""ested ; but have not been successful for reasons 
noted above. Piecemeal legislation or any tinkering 
with the problem will never do. Consolidation, as 
adverted to above, should form an essential part 
of a socio-economic programme of reconstructing 

our deficit agricultural economy into a surplus one. 
Therefore, the urgent necessity of a revolutionary 
redistribution of land with consolidated holdings and 
co-operative largescale production under xCn 5l™ 
ment compulsion is the crying need of the Indian 

agricultural economy. 

The creation of an economic holding can be 

done either through collectivefarming and the socia¬ 
lisation of land as in Russia or through co-operative 

farming or joint farming of individual holding and 
retention of private ownership of land. Many cou 
Ties in continental Europe have taken active step 
to create and maintain economic holdings iney 
have brought up estates and broken them into sm< 
holdings and allotments have restricted transiers 
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of land, created, non-attachable farm properties, pro¬ 
hibited sub-division through the principle of primo¬ 
geniture, and have reclaimed and colonised waste 
lands in them. In Italy the state has financed the 
taking over of old mortgages to create economic hold¬ 
ings. But this method could be rather expensive 
and difficult in India in view of the very large num¬ 
ber of uneconomic holdings, heavy debts and strong 
religious sentiments as to the laws of inheritance 
and sucession and to ownership of land. 

It is a settled policy of the Government now that 
Zamindari system would go and a very great unpedi¬ 
ment and hurdle in the way of consolidation of hold- 
' ings would be removed in the Zamindari provinces. 
Socialisation of land and collective farms of the 
Russian model are unsuited to the genius of India and 
to its existing socio-economic structure. Without a 
radical change in the existing social, political and eco¬ 
nomic set-up of the country it is not possible to intro¬ 
duce it. It is a thing of the distant future. Religion 
tradition, and sentiment are opposed to it. Then, 
large-scale mechanised agriculture or capitalistic 
farming on the American model is also unsuited 
because of the evils of capitalism, the chronic poverty 
v and indebtedness, subsistence farming and subdivided 
and fragmented holdings. Moreover mechanised 
and scientific agriculture will release a vast number 
of about 15 to 20 m. people at present employed in 
agriculture for whom gainful employment will have 
to be provided by organising small and cottage indus¬ 
tries. The average tiller in India has neither the 
resources and equipment nor the intellectual and 
technical fitness to look after, organise and manage 
a big mechanised farm. Even if the outmoded and 
antiquated system of zamindari with the Permanent 
Settlement is abolished, without improvement of the 
T mental outlook through general and technical edu¬ 
cation, and supply of adequate agricultural machi¬ 
nery, financial assistance, mechanised private farms 

cannot be created. The difficulty of foreign exchange, 

28 
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of worldwide shortage of steel goods and of Indian 
factories in production of agricultural machinery 
preclude further the possibility of mechanisation iu 
the near future. It will lead to the buying out of 
small peasant proprietors by big farmers and will 
convert them into landless labourers for wages; 
Thus, it is likely to create further complications. 
Similarly the socialisation of land to the exclusion 
of other forms of capital or instruments of produc¬ 
tion will lead to serious social repercussions. Coope¬ 
rative farming is the golden mean between the large 
scale capitalistic farm and the collectivist farm, 
avoids the evils of both and secures the advantages 
of large scale farming without sacrificing the magic 
of private property in land. The joint farming 
and management leads to a number of economies, 
removes the evils of sub-division and fragmentation, 
facilitates mechanisation and enables the part- 
proprietors of the cooperative farm to obtain supplies 
of seeds, implements and tools, fertilisers and 
chemicals and finance at reasonable and cheaper 
rates. It is true that inspite of part-proprietorship 
being there, the incentive to work is absent and a 
general reluctance to work together is noticeable. 
But these drawbacks can be removed by proper 
education and propaganda and the inculcation of 
the habit of cooperation among the peasant proprie¬ 
tors. Cooperative farming is still in an experi¬ 
mental stage in India and its success depends upon 
the morale of the members of the cooperative farm¬ 
ing society and on the interest and enthusiasm of 
its managing committee. No serious effort lias so 
far been made to popularise the idea of cooperative 
farming among the cultivators of the country. 

Recently the Government of India tried two 
experiments in cooperative farming. One was in the 
Madras Presidency in the Alamur region of the East 
Godavari district; and the other was in the Nadia dis¬ 
trict of Bengal. The latter experiment was a failure, 
while the former showed a creditable record. On 1st 
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Feb 1938 the Alarnur Multipurpose Society was start¬ 
ed with a limited liability for a group of villages m the 
East Godavari district. Its main objects were lending 
money to the members, run rice and cloth depots to 
supply these necessities, to carry on cooperative farm¬ 
ing sale of thrift labels, rural uplift work and adult 
education. In 1941, there were 2041 members, more 
than half being Harijans. The society was thus try- 
i n <r to raise the social and economic status oi its mom- 
bers to an equal level. For cooprative farming the 
society took Lanka lands—Islands in Godavari river 
on lease from the Governments in two villages and 
settled 120 Harijan families on 2l8 acres divided into 
blocks of land, each block cultivated^ jointly by 10 
families In 1941, a net profit of Rs. 6500 was equally 
divided on all the families of the two villages and the 
society advanced loans to the families for buying 
cattle, seeds, manures and other requirements. A land 
Mortgage Bank was set up and by 1945 the indebted 
cultivators were in a much better position. By 194-4, 
wao-es increased by 200% and cost of living increased 

by 300 to 400% and the cost.of cattle by 30%. All this was 
due to the abnormal conditions of the war. But the 
savings of the members and the funds of the society 
gave timely help to the members. Every member 
is able to save one anna net per day and is^ free from 
the middlemen, and is engaged in subsidiary occu¬ 
pations like Bee-hive industry and hand pounding of 
rice. The societ} 7 advances loans to these industries. 
The Harijans of the two villages are now betterfed, 
better clad and keep their houses and streets clean. 
Methods of cultivation have improved and yield of 

paddy has increased by Shags per acre in general* 

In the Nadia district of Bengal, 3 farming socie- 
ties were started in 1940. One was dissolved lor want 
of enough interest and the other two—the Jahangir- 
r nagar and the Raipura, societies functioned unsatis¬ 
factorily. Their main object was to improve the 
production of paddy, jute, gram and sugarc ane* But 
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the yield recorded was subnormal. The yield per acre 
of A ns paddy decreased from 5 to 3, maunds in 194043, 
while the normal yield was 6 maunds an acre. 1 

Since the World War II, cooperative farming has 
engaged the attention of the world and the results 
achieved so far argue well for the development of 
cooperatives in all countries in future. Palestine, 
Russia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Finland, Sweden, England, U.S.A., Mexico 
and many Latin American countries have experi¬ 
mented with cooperative and joint farming socie¬ 
ties. Beside this world movement, the acceptance 
of the principle of the abolition of the zamindari 
system by the Union and the State Governments, f 
and the passing of necessary Acts for the same, has 
focussed the attention in India as to future set-up of 
the agricultural organisation of the country. The 

abolition of the zamindari sj^stem and the conferment 

of Bhumidhari rights on the actual tillers point to 
the creation of peasant proprietors and the elimina¬ 
tion of all middlemen, parasites and sub-infendation. 
But on account of the existing laws of inheritance and 
succession there is the danger of sub-division of the 
land among the heirs and therefore of fragmented 
and uneconomic holdings. To avoid this possibility 
the Government should fix the maximum area of a 
peasant holding after a systematic survey of agricul¬ 
tural conditions of a region, utilisation of the soil, 
nature of crops etc. and then prevent its sub-division 
by law. While maintaining individual rights in¬ 
tact, all the land of a village should be farmed coope¬ 
ratively to secure the advantages of large scale far¬ 
ming by organising multipurpose cooperative socie¬ 
ties. Mechanised and scientific agriculture will then 
be possible to increase the yield of the crops per acre. 
The one-object or unit society has failed to achieve 
the desired result. It has tinkered with the problem 
of agricultural improvements and dealt with them 
in a piecemeal fashion. The poverty and chronic 
indebtedness of the peasants, their illiteracy and 
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ignorance, the disinclination to work together and 
conservatism stand in the way of spreading the 
cooperative idea among them. Organised State propa¬ 
ganda and education, as said above, are required 

for it. 

The shortage of food and tlie need for more 
intensive work to grow more food has also necessi¬ 
tated the formation of cooperative farming societies. 
Ex-soldiers had to be settled in the Post-War pro¬ 
grammes and colonisation schemes for them had to 

be executed. Tliey can best be done on a cooperative 
basis as in the Ganga lvhadir. the paitition of the 
country and the inflow of refugees has raised the 
problem of their rehabilitation and settlement. New 
colonies and settlements lor them are being carved 
out and developed on cooperative basis. The recla¬ 
mation of, waste lands and the bringing of more 
lands under cultivation by means of tractors and their 
colonisation are also being planned on cooperative 
lines. The vast and numerous multipurpose river 
projects of the Government to provide irrigation, 
navigation and electrical energy and bring addi¬ 
tional acres under the plough also point to the same 
direction. All these projects and schemes of irriga¬ 
tion and colonisation of reclaimed lands contem¬ 
plate plotting out of large areas of land for a plan¬ 
ned production drive in future. Then the agricul¬ 
tural labourers social standards have to be raised by 
giving direct interest in land to them. Therefore to 
avoid creation oE vested interests in newly reclaimed 
lands acquired by the State for the settlement of 
agricultural labourers, collective family cultivation 
system like that of Alamur has to be adopted in 
accordance with modern scientific methods. Aiid 
this again can best be done by organising multipur¬ 
pose cooperatives. The evils of sub-divided and frag¬ 
mented holdings can be removed by cooperative 
farming through joint family cultivation. It will 
cut down the farming cost, ensure an increased 
and large scale production. To achieve this objective 
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therefore several State Governments in recent years 
have launched experimental cooperative farming 
societies and in some of them for certain produce 
they have succeeded very well. 

In 1947 the Bomba}' Government after the preli¬ 
minary investigations started cooperative farming 
societies of three types-joint, tenant and collective 
farming societies. Their chief objects have been the 
increase of the yield, the securing of a better return 
to the tillers by consolidating their holdings, and by 
improved farming methods and marketing. To sup¬ 
plement the meagre incomes of the members subsi¬ 
diary occupations in the form of small scale and 
cottage industries have been provided. Government 
helps the societies in various ways like free technical 
services of agricultural experts as managers in the 
initial stages, remission of land revenue for the first 
year on the pooling of the land for joint farming; 
and grant of long-term loans for permanent improve¬ 
ments and purchase of equipment and machinery. 
For building godowns, farm-houses, and bank loans 
are given, 25% of which is treated as a subsidy and 
75% is repayable at 3^% interest per annum. The cost 
of developing waste land is provided by the Govern¬ 
ment and regarded as a long-term loan. Irrigation 
societies are to be financed for equipment purchase 
of which half the cost upto a maximum of Rs. 150 per 
acre irrigated will be regarded as subsidy and balance 
is payable in 15 years at 3*% interest per annum. 
Ot rer construction loans are payable in 15 years at 
the same rate. Limited staff subsidies are also provi¬ 
ded besides other incentives for whole villages join¬ 
ing joint farming societies. The scheme planned to 
set up 112 cooperatives in 5 years. A propaganda 
corps has also been formed. So far 37 societies have 
been formed of which 21 had a membership of 668 
and working capital of Rs. 235,000, owning 4,951 
acres of which 3,651 acres have been cultivated.* 


•Indian Finance Annual Number 1949. 
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Bihar has developed a number of sugar-cane 
grower’s societies for joint farming. The sugar fac¬ 
tories advance loans recoverable from the societies. 
Thev suffer from lack of irrigation facilities, indivi¬ 
dualistic ideas and disinclination to collective work, 
meagre resources and poor equipment. 

In Madras, the Alamur Society or Rural Coopera¬ 
tive Bank took 500 acres from the Government at a 
fixed rent of Rs. 10,000 per year, divided them into 
10 acres plots blocks and settled 10 families m each 
block to carry on joint farming, financed by the Land 
Mortgage Bank. The marketing is also done thro¬ 
ugh it and the net profits are distributed equally 
among all the working families. Besides these Land 
colonisation societies for ex-servicemen and lor the 
depressed classes have been formed to cultivate the 
waste lands. The members of such societies clear the 
jungly shrubs, lay roads, dig wells, build houses, 
and grow food crops. There is no joint cultivation 
as such because the land is parcelled out and allotted 
to the members for cultivation, each membei getting 
3 to 5 acres at a cost repayable in 20 years, the 
holding being small, a member is expected to engage 
himself in suitable cottage industries to supplement 
his income from lands and he is granted subsidies 
for the same when necessary. He is granted an 
occupancy right which he enjoys as long as lie pa} s 
his dues and abides by the rules and regulation o 
the society. He can not sub-let, mortgage or other¬ 
wise encumber. On his death the holding passes to 
his senior male heir or his nominee. The Govern¬ 
ment helps them liberally. These societies ’ are the 
nearest approach to cooperative farming, a he socie¬ 
ties have reclaimed 11,803 acres out of 20,467 acres 
allotted and 6,259 acres are under actual cultivation.- 

TheU. P. Government; has tried ‘consolidated farm¬ 
ing’ in villages where the villagers agree to glow a 
main crop in one or more consolidated blocks instead, 
of scattered plots. Real joint farmin g has been exp cir- 
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merited with great success in the reclaimed regions 
of the Ganga Ivhadir and the Nainital Tarai Bhabhar 
areas. These barren and unhealthy lands have been 
turned into blooming fields. The first comprises 
4/,000 acres ol which 10,000 acres have been reclaim¬ 
ed and 86,000 rnaunds of foodgrains worth Its. 10 
lakhs have been produced there in 1950-51. The 
Terai Bhabhar area comprises 100,000 acres of which 


80,000 acres are cultivable and 10,000 acres have been 
cultivated and more is being brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. The results are encouraging. In Jliansi dis¬ 
trict also joint larming has been tried with great 


success. 


In Madhya Pradesh 3 societies have been formed, 
the important one being the Akola Society. The ex¬ 
periment is for five years. Members’ lands have been 
pooled under the full possession of the society, no 
member can encumber or alienate the land. Farming 
and harvesting are common, net profits being shared 
in proportion to the holdings and their yield. The 
society lends on the mortgage of the lands and the 
Government, besides providing the service facilities 
of their cooperative and agricultural departments, 
have provic ed the society with a manager free of 
charge. The other societies are rehabilitation socie¬ 
ties and do not practise joint farming. 

In Orissa land colonisation societies of ex-ser¬ 
vicemen and ex-civil pioneers have been subsidised 
bv the Government by grant of land, reclaimed and 
farmed jointly and divided among the members# 
These societies however, have functioned as supply 
and sale agencies and not joint farming societies. 
They suppl} r implements, knowledge and training 
in agriculture, help in cattle breeding and poultry 
farming, and cottage industries. 

In Assam , the Government have acquired 9 sq. 
miles after paying compensation to the owners in 
annual rents, to settle 250 families grouped into 5 
villages as a Rural Panchayat Area. Each family is 
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given 20 bighas and the rest is jointly farmed by the 
surplus members of the allotted families. Individual 
and joint farming will go side by side. Many Reent¬ 
ries and Government help have been planned to en¬ 
courage colonists to cooperate. The colony has a 
dispensary, a school, a post office, a cooperative 
society and a trading society. 


In Delhi the Chhattarpur Multipurpose Coope¬ 
rative Society has been formed through the Indian 
Cooperative Union and carries on joint farming 1000 
acres of land have been acquired to settle refugee 
agriculturists. The profits are divided according 
to the labour of the members who are to stay on the 
land and work. A dairy has also been set up. Cochin 
has formed farming societies of landless farmers, 
supplies them with work on decent wages and bonus 

from net profits according to labour done. Midday 

meals are supplied by the society. In Mysore, 12 
families jointlj 7 farm 100 acres, rewarded on ‘work¬ 
day units and consisting of landless farmers. Similar 

are bem to fo rmed in other parts. There i 3 

a scheme to bring 2000 acres, under cooperative 
farming. 



CHAPTER XI 


MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The absence of any marketing organisation for 
agricultural produce is one of the fundamental draw¬ 
backs of Indian husbandry. Rural prosperity: and 
betterment and the raising of the standard of livin 
of the teeming millions is closely dependent on th 
efficient marketing facilities of agricultural produce. 
The improvement of agricultural marketing .will 
also aid the general economic recovery of the coun¬ 
try. In the earlier days of the self-sufficiency of 
the village there was very little production for sale. 
The opening up of the country by means of roads, 
railways and steamship routes has, as we have*seen 
earlier, transformed radically the old economic struc¬ 
ture, and has converted the whole country into one 
compact and homogeneous market. The Suez Canal 
has come as a powerful adjunct to it. Hence, the 
problem of agricultural marketing. 


Defects in the existing organisation ( 

The existing financial exigencies of the peasant s 
position preclude him from reaping the best profits 
for his produce which the recent organisation o 
trade and communication have made possible. I 10 
system of rural finance in which the money-ten er 
is both a grain dealer and money-lender, has placed 
him in a peculiarly advantageous position of con¬ 
trol, and with the development of communication 
and transport a large number of middlemen be '' eel ^ 
the producer and the ultimate consumer have 
come into existence. The lion share of the cultiva¬ 
tor’s profits is eaten up by them. The village ma • 

ian in his dual capacity of a money-lender and a 

grain dealer had tyrannised over the mdigen 
peasant unscrupulously for a very long time. 1 e > 
the financing of the export trade through the com- 
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mission, agents is highly defective. These commis¬ 
sion agents with their headquarters in the port-towns 
advance loans to the local dealers and they in turn 
advance it to the cultivators. The cultivator is too 
small a unit and t-liat, too, an isolated one, to allow 
anv direct dealing with the export merchants. There¬ 
fore, the village baniya collects the local produce 
from the village markets in small driblets and carts 
it to the nearest mofussil station. In most cases the 
village baniya is the sole purchaser in the locality 
and, in the face of large supply but limited demand, 
he dictates his own price to the poor cultivator, \\ ho 
rushes to a glutted market to down the price to his 
own disadvantage on account of his poverty and 
indebtedness, and his urgent need for money to pay 
rent and interest, he cannot wait for a better turn 
in the price. Thus, the village baniya guided by his 
profit-seeking instinct intercepts much of the profits 
of the cultivators, who get just about half of the price 
of the produce. According to the Wheat Marketing 
Report of 1937 the farmers get only -/9/6 out of a 
rupee which the consumer pays for wheat. This 
can largely be accounted for by the long chain of 
middlemen. 


The cultivator is illiterate and ignorant, has no 
knowledge of the fluctuations of prices or of weigh- 
ments or accounts and deductions. And even if he 
has a knowledge of the changes in price, the funda¬ 
mental weakness of his financial position prevents 
him from realising better prices. In majority of 
cases he has borrowed against the standing crops, 
and he is compelled to dispose of his produce to the 
same person who has lent to him. He is not able to 
sell in a free and open market. There is an absence 
of adequate information through market surveys 
and reports except in big towns and commercial cen¬ 
tres. 

There are no standard weights and measures 
and the village baniya often weighs the produce to 
his own advantage* The weights and measures 
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differ from place to place and from product to pro¬ 
duct. The wheat maund, for example, is not the 
same as in sugar; and according to the Indian Cen¬ 
tral Cotton Committee the maund for cotton varies 
from 21-i seers to 80 seers in the Eastern Khandesh. 
Sometimes there are separate units for buying and 
separate lor selling. Then there is no uniformity 
in tlie quality of the produce, and, therefore, it be¬ 
comes very difficult to standardise the produce by 
grading and sampling etc. Dealings in graded pro¬ 
duce economise time, labour and money. Then, 
there is a good admixture of goods and damping. 
They are not properly cleansed and the adulteration 
results in a further disadvantage. Then, there is 
an utter lack of adequate means of communication 
and transport (roads, bridges and railways) in the 
rural areas. Most of the roads and the raihvmys are 
trunk lines and not feeders, which link the country¬ 
side with the collecting and distributing centres. 
Recently there has been a move in this direction but 
still it leaves much to be desired. This lack of ade¬ 
quate transport facilities causes wide variations in 
commodity prices in different markets, and compels 
the cultivator to sell his produce to the village bania 
or the Beopari instead of the central rural mandies. 
It also increases the cost of marketing. Railway 
rates have also been unsympathetic to the farmers. 
Inadequate transport facilities add to the number of 
middlemen and intermediaries between the cultiva¬ 
tor and the consumer and contract the market. 

There are no adequate storage facilities availa¬ 
ble in the villages or in the village markets. In 
some places commisssion agents maintain storage 
godowns, but in majority of the cases there are no 
storage works. The village cultivator usually stores 
his produce in Khads, i.e., in Icachcha pits with layers 
of leaves and straw lying in between differentgrains. 
This leads to a deterioration in the quality of the 
produce, because during the rainy season some part 
of it gets rotten and the weevils and rats play havoc, 
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if it is stored in big earthen pots. To avoid this Joss 
the cultivator is compelled to sell his produce as soon 
as possible at any price which he can get. 

The small, scattered and fragmented holdings 
prevent the dealing in bulk with up-to-date market¬ 
ing methods. Expert grading, packing, efficiency in 
transport, warehousing, finance and insurance can¬ 
not be availed of. On account of this impossibility 
of dealing in bulk, storage works like the elevators 
of Canada cannot be thought of. 

There are a number of malpractices. Weigh- 
ments are not made in the presence of the cultiva¬ 
tors and no formal receipt is given, no allowance is 
made for samples taken for inspection by the pros¬ 
pective buyers. Prices are not settled openly but in 
secret under cloth. The other party to the bargain 
is better equipped in knowledge and, better organised 
while the cultivator on account of liis ignorance 
usually suffers in bargaining. Moreover, there is no 
premium price on improved crops. 


In some cases the commission agent deals for 
both the parties and receives commission from them, 
but he usually favours the buyer. There are a num¬ 
ber of unauthorised deductions from the price agreed 
to. Arbitrary deduction for religious and charitable 
purposes, allowances for drawing for the staff and 
for higgling and staking by the Dalals usually fall 
upon the cultivator. An exaggerated burden or 
tare-weight allowance is made, as also for admixture 
or alleged inferiority in quality. Moreover, a charge 
called Dasturi is also made by the contractor of a vil¬ 
lage market for permission to the cultivator to sell 
his produce in the local bazar or Painth. Other de¬ 
ductions are for Piwjra poles or Gauslialas and for por¬ 
tage. In the words of the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission “Some of the practices obtaining in the mar¬ 
ket amount to nothing less than common theft.” 

Finally, there is an absence of proper]}’ regula¬ 
ted and organised markets and of combination 
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among cultivators, which preventjhem from getting 
a fair and reasonable price for their produce. 

Recent improvements in Agricultural Marketing 

With a view to remove the existing evils and 
malpractices in the preparation of the produce for 
the market, i.e., damping, adulteration and admix¬ 
ture, and to facilitate the handling of the produce 
in bulk and its sampling and grading, legislation has 
been resorted to in various cases . At the instance of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the Cotton 
Transport Act was passed in 1923, which protects 
important staple cotton areas against outside imports 
except under licence, and thus prevents the adultera¬ 
tion of the staple varieties by mixing imported in¬ 
ferior quality cotton. Then, in 1925 the Cotton Ginn¬ 
ing and Pressing Factories Act was passed, which 
controls the ginning and pressing factories to a 
certain extent and marks with a press mark and 
serial number all bales of cotton pressed so that they 
may be traced to their factories and the adulteration. 
Then in 1927, the Bombay Cotton Market Act was 
passed, which regularises open cotton markets and 
frames rules for their regulation which are adminis¬ 
tered by a market committee containing a represen¬ 
tative of cotton growers as well. This act protects the 
growers against the existing malpractices. Similarly, 
the Hyderabad Market Act of 1930, the Madras 
(Commercial Crops) Market Act of 1933, the C.l • 
Cotton Market Act of 1935 have been passed to checi 
adulteration and develop better marketing. Similar 
legislations have been introduced in the Punjab an 
U.P. legislatures also for the establishment of regula¬ 
ted markets. Agriculture departments have also 
been trying to effect improvements apart from t e 
efforts at improving the methods of cultivation. Then, 
since 1937 the Governments of U.P. and Bihar have 
regulated the prices of sugar-cane and of the market¬ 
ing of sugar. This principle of regulated marketing 
should be extended to other crops as well. 
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The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 

had recommended “l 0 ““nl oentral Provinces 

ynarkets on t-hc m , conducting of marketing 

linns In view of the importance of agricultural 
marketing os an aid to the general economic reoo- 

verv the Government of India decided to give efiect 
to the recommendations of the Commission which 

Snouiry Committee regarding marketing surveys. 

It was decided that a highly qualified andJ 

agricultural marketing in other countries should be 
appointed for a limited period, that such an ofluiei 
with his necessary assistants should be attached to 
the Imperial* Council of Agricultural Resoaio i 

investigate mMI***-* ^commendations 

regarding standard grades for various commodities, 
and advise both central and provincial governments 

on matters relating to agricultural marketing the 
* new marketing policy of the Government was based 
on the recommendation of the Provincial Economic 
Conference of 1934, and envisaged a collaboration 
between the provinces and the native states n 
pursuance of this policy now there exist central and 
provincial marketing staffs. On 1st January, 1935 
the office of the Agricultural* Marketing to 

the Government of India was constituted at Delhi and 

now consists of Agricultural Marketing M ™ ‘ 

Deputy! Marketing Adviser, three Senior Marketing 
officers; three Marketing Officers, one Supervisor for 
experimental grading a nd packing sta ions an o 

'* Now the Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

• Now the Directorate of Marketing an ^ Inspection. , 

* In 1943 the Department was bifurcated Delhi and Aimer but since Ian y 

1946, the entire Department is located at Delhj. 
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assistant marketing officers. In addition to these 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser is assisted in 
quality control and inspection work for internal and 
01 export trade under the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marketing) Act 1937, by 2 chief Inspec- 
tors, 1 bemor Inspector, 27 Inspectors, and 1 Chief 
Ghennst. Die provincial marketing staffs consist of 

n« en101 ' M £ rketm S Officer and Junior Marketing 
Officers. INi netv-two full-time Marketing Officers 
were operating throughout India and Burma, and of 
these thirty-two assistant marketing officers had 
been provided m the provinces out of grants made 
by the Imperial (new India) Council of Agricultural 
Research, and those provinces and states, which had 
no senior marketing officers, the Director of Agri¬ 
culture supervised the work of Marketing Officers, 
lhese subsidies have been suspended from 1949. 
How ever, the States of W. Bengal, Bomba\ T , Madras, 

4 unjab, Bihar, Hyderabad and Mysore have made 
these oiganisations permanent. In addition to these 
tw o hundrod and twenty-six- officers deal with mar¬ 
ket ingquestions in smaller states; and Coffee, Cotton, 
Jute, Hac and Sugar All India Committees have their 
own marketing staffs working in close association 
with the central and the provincial staff. The Indian 
aea Maikct Expansion Board looks after the interest 
of tea. The Central Marketing Staff conducted mar¬ 
ket surveys in states having no staff of their own 
and assisted the local staff in carrying out their 
work. After partition most of these states have been 
merged in the provinces or have been formed into 
Unions. The Governments of these Unions have 
appointed marketing staff and Orissa etc. have pro¬ 
vided appreciable additional staff. 


The chief work of this new marketing organisa¬ 
tion (originally sanctioned for 5 jmars) so far has 
been (a) the conducting of marketing surveys and publi¬ 
shing reports, touching the problems of production, 
distribution, wholesales, manufactures, transporta¬ 
tion, storage and preservation and prices and quality 
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of the more important agricultural and animal hus¬ 
bandry products. As many as 860 local marketing 
surveys had been made and compiled by the Cential 
staff upto 1937. In addition to the Report on the 
cold storage and Transport ol Perishable 1 roduce 
in Delhi '(1937) 59 All-India market surveys and 
reports containing much valuable information about 
the various commodities like wheat, linseed, eggs, 
tobacco, coffee, potatoes, grapes, milk, ground-nuts, 
rice, hides, sugar, citrus fruits, markets and fairs and 
produce exchanges,co-operative marketing, lac, skins, 
coconuts, gram, bananas, cash ewnuts, barley and 
sheep and goats, coffee castor seed, ghee and milk 
products, fish, cattle and wool and hair etc., have 
been published. The reports on rapeseed, mustard 
and toria, stone and small fruits, maize and millets, 
sann hemp, have been printed and those on sesamum 
and niger seed, meat, poultry, mangoes, pulses, fibres, 
and chillies are in different stages of preparation. 
Some of these have been completed and are in the 
Dress. A supplement to the wheat report, a ‘Hand- 
Dook on the quality of Indian wool,* to guide wool 
merchants and others interested in wool, and a 
‘Preliminary Guide to Indian Fish, Fisheries and 
Methods of fishing, and curing have also been publish¬ 
ed. In 1943 rapid marketing surveys were con¬ 
ducted on English vegetables like peas, beans, cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, tomatoes, carrots and certain im¬ 
portant pulses; bones and bone meals and the Indian 
requirements of agricultural implements and machi¬ 
nery and the reports were submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment, but they have not been published. In 1944 the 
Department surveyed milk production in Delhi 
Province for supplying milk to Government servants 
in Delhi and in 1945 a rapid survey on cardamom 
was carried out and the reports submitted to the 
Government. Towards the end of that year a survey 
on arecanuts was also undertaken and the report on 
it has been submitted and published. The Marketing 
Officers conference in 1948 recommended the slow- 
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ing down of the work of marketing survej^s and the 
devotion of more time and energy to the execution 
of actual marketing improvements. No fresh market¬ 
ing surveys are therefore to be undertaken. The 
pre-partition reports are being revised and those on 
milk, fish, rice, ground nuts, hides and skins have 
already been revised. For the use of the general 
public, handy brochures on fish, wool, milk, isubgol, 
produce exchanges, ghee, sugar, lac, hides and skins 
etc., have been prepared and published and abridged 
editions and translations in Indian languages have 
also been undertaken on a few commodities. 

For transport of perishable products like fruits 
etc. certain refrigerated transport trials on two N. W. 
R. wagons in 1940-41 were carried out, as also All- 
India survey work on cold storage transport and its 
commercial possibilities. But war time bottleneck 
of transport and shortage of wagons interfered with 
this experiment and survey. Besides this survey 
work, attention has been paid to ( b ) the standardisa¬ 
tion of the commodities to improve their quality as 
recommended by the Royal Agricultural Commission. 
Market samples concerning various commodities 
from all over the country have been collected and 
analysed for their physical and chemical properties. 
During 1936 special attention was paid to the analy¬ 
sis of sugar, lac and butter. As a result of these sur¬ 
veys and analyses the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act was passed in 1937 for fixing grade 
designations, specifying grades, designation marks 
and defining standards of quality. Under the Act 
the Agricultural Marketing adviser has been em¬ 
powered to issue certificates of authorisation to such 
persons, co-operatives, associations of producers, col¬ 
lectors and processors or manufacturers holding 
key positions in the process of distribution as are 
ready to grade and mark their produce. Since then 
rules regarding eggs, tobacco, hides and skins, ghee, 
grapes, oranges, apples, mangoes, and plums, dairy 
produce, coffee, oilseeds, rice, ata, cotton and fruit 
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products, vegetables and vegetable oils and bits, lac, 
wheat, sann hemp, gur , myrobalans, bura, wool and 
goat hair have been notified. In the beginning m 
25 centres the grading and marking of different 
commodities at severafimportant producing centres 
was done bv the central marketing staff to give a 
lead, and this has been followed by establishment of 
others with the co-operation of the provincial and 
state marketing staffs. By 1947, 20 grading stations 
for eggs, 5 for hides, 2 for ata, IB tor fruits, and IS 
for ghee had been established. As a result of pioper 
grading the producers especially of eggs and fruits, 
ghee and other dairy products, tobacco, sann hemp 
and edible oils get better prices in some cases over 
25% more than the ungraded products. In 1948, pro¬ 
duce worth about 12 crores and in 1949, worth about 13 
crores was graded to the great benefit of consumers* 
Special attention has been given to hand-grading 
to reduce the incidence of grading costs in eggs and 
fruits. 

Many States, in which the Act of 1937 was not 
automatically applicable, have applied the AGMARK 
to the commodities graded therein. Grade specifica¬ 
tions for rice, fruit, cotton, ginger, curry powder and 
honey and coconut oil etc. have been drawn up. 
The Castor Oil and Citrus Fruits Grading and Mar¬ 
king Rules were finally published in 1949. There 
were 606 packers in 1949. 

It is, however, the grading and marking of ghee 
which has been most popular of all these grading ex¬ 
periments. Upto November, 1938, 10 firms had graded 
about 22,000 maunds of ghee worth 11 lakhs of rupees. 
A Central Ghee Control Laboratory has been establi¬ 
shed at Kanpur to analyse the melt samples from 
merchant’s laboratories to control through check 
analysis the qualitj 7 of AGM4RK ghee. A Subsidiary 
Control Laboratory in Saurashtra has also been set 
up to analyse samples. The number of packers of 
ghee has steadily increased from 12 in 1938 to 86 in 
1949. U.P, has registered a sharp increase in the ghee 
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grading stations since 1944 due to the ban on ail ex¬ 
ports out of the State except for a limited quantity 
of AG MARK ghee for civilian consumption to Bengal 
and Bombay. There is a total ban on export of all 
glice in the Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, but grading 
is canied out for local consumption. In 1945, the grad¬ 
ing procedure was revised in consultation with the 
various States and the trade to employ Government 
chemists at the laboratories of the authorised packers. 
The specifications of AG MARK for ghee were also 
stiffened and special tests were designed to check 
adulteration through the P.A. test. The revised 
scheme was first introduced in the U.P. in 1945 and 
then in Bihar in J94G and the Madhya Pradesh in 
1948. In Bombay, Punjab, PEPSU, and Saurashtra 
chemists are employed by packers and there was a 
proposal to revise the grading scheme in Saurashtra. 
From 1949 the volume of graded ghee began to de¬ 
cline due to the stoppage of ghee purchases for de¬ 
fence services in Kathiawar and Baroda and the de¬ 
cline persisted in 1947 and 1948 although the number 
of packers increased sharply. In 1949 there was an 
appreciable drop in the number of packers due to a 
general fall in the production of ghee and its arri¬ 
vals in the market, stricter measures for checking 
AGMARK ghee and the bans on inter-state move¬ 
ment of ghee. 

In addition to the grading of internally traded 
commodities, tobacco and mangoes hove been graded for 
export. In 1938 the Indian Tobacco Association at 
Guntur exported 433 bales of graded tobacco to U.K., 
for Rs. 81,000 and during the first half of 1937 nine 
tons of AGMARK graded mangoes were sent to 
London with success. 

Tobacco grading has made rapid strides in recent 
years. In 1944, a conference of tobacco interests 
decided to ban the export of ungraded tobacco not 
conforming to AGMARK specifications. In 1945 
therefore the Central Government banned the export 
of flue-cured and sun-cured Virginia, sun-cured 
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Natu and Motihari tobacco to a foreign country, 
except the U.K., unless it was graded and certified by 
the Inspectors under the Rules; and sanctioned the 
posts of a chief Inspector and 8 Inspectors at Guntur 
and other centres for quality control. The exception 
in the case of the U. K. was later on withdrawn and 
the ban was extended to white hurley tobacco. 1 he 
Indian Central Tobacco Committee in charge of all 
schemes of development and marketing of tobacco 
therefore sanctioned an additional staff of 1 Senior 
and 10 Inspectors. The tobacco grading scheme is 
financed by the Committee from funds supplied to it 
by the Central Government. The chief and 8 Ins¬ 
pectors are stationed at Guntur, 1 at Cocanada and 
1 at Trichinopoly. Two Vigilance Inspectors have 
also been appointed. An Advisory Panel has been 
constituted for arbitration in disputes. The scheme 
has definite!}’ improved the quality of exports and 
expanded the external trade in tobacco. Due to its 
success the scheme has been extended lor a further 
period of 5 j’ears from April 1948. 

Fruit products are now not graded under 
AG MARK as their quality has been standardised 
under the Fruit Products Control Order 1940 by 
the State Governments. The Central Government 
have powers to fix standards and to register and 
license manufacturers. Among edible oils, mustard, 
ground nut and til oils have been given specifications 
under the Edible Oils Grading and Marking Rules, 
but it is mostly mustard oil which is graded mainly 
in the U.P. The grading of gingely oil was started in 
1949 in Madras and Bombay as also groundnut oil 
in Bombay and in Cochin (before 1946). West Bengal 
has also been proposing to start mustard oil grading. 
The grading of mustard oil in railway wagons has 
been permitted for the convenience of bulk buyers. 
The charges for AGMARK edible oils were raised to 
9 times their former level from 29tli Oct. 1947 to 
make the scheme self-supporting. 

Egg grading rules have been revised and have 
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reduced the number of grades grants to 4 to ensure 
lapid marketing. Mysore municipality lias a compul¬ 
sory egg grading scheme. The marking of the date of 
grading on the shell of graded eggs is being encoura¬ 
ged. Kice and afa are now' not graded because of their 
being rationed and controlled. 

The grading of Sann hemp began in 1942 on the 
leceipt of a complaint from the Tfemp Controller in 
the U.K. regarding the low quality of hemp exports 
from India. The Government have banned the ex¬ 
port of ungraded sann hemp. “To ensure correct and 
proper grading a chief and 8 Inspectors have been 
appointed at Shivpur (Banaras), Calcutta, Viziane 
gram and Bombay at the expense of the trade realised 
at the rate of 12 as. per bale. In 1948 the scheme was 
revised to improve quality still further. 

A great progress has been made in (c) the fixing 
of uniform contract terms concerning white wheat , linseed 
and groundnut in cooperation with trading interests 
all over the country and with a view'to limit the 
amount of refraction and to encourage the sale of 
clean produce by inserting mutual allowances in the 
contracts. They have been adopted by the principal 
trading associations. Standard contracts have also 
been prepared for groundnut, linseed and castor oils 
and for milling copra. Besides these activities, the 
cultivators are being familiarised with the modern 
methods of marketing by demonstrations, agricultural shows 
and exhibitions all over the country by marketing 
staffs. With regard to transport, experiments have 
been conducted to find out suitable containers for eggs 
and fruits etc. and commercial possibilities of cold 
storage transport have been studied and special freight 
rates have been arranged with railways for these 
tw r o commodities. Several states are considering the 
passing of legislation similar to the Agricultural 
Produce Act of 1987. 

Final!}', with regard to ( d) market information and 
news , the Directorate of Marketing and Inspection made 
weekly broadcasts from the Delhi Radio station regard- 
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ing prices, stocks and movements of wheat, oilseeds, 
rice, pulses etc. at the various centres and daily clo¬ 
sing rates at Hapur market relating to wheat, barley, 
gram, peas and arliar were also broadcast. Along 
with the Hapur rate twice a week the latest available 
prices of jute bags were also sent. Similar steps are 
being taken by the provincial marketing organisa¬ 
tions to provide marketing news agency. A scheme 
of market intelligence service to keep the dealers at 
exporting centres informed of the prices of cows and 
buffaloes at Bombay and Calcutta had also been insti¬ 
tuted. A monthly review of prices and stocks of 
various commodities was also issued. The Directorate 
of Economics and Statistics now looks after market 
news service at the centre. 

During 1938 three conferences were held; one 
for ghee at Bombay which fixed the standards in 
Kathiawar*, the other for hides at Kanpur which 
constituted a fund for rewarding the best f ayers; and 
the third at Bangalore for coffee. And finally in 
November, 1938 the Conference of Ministers of pro¬ 
vinces and States at Delhi reviewed the entire market¬ 
ing scheme and considered future lines of active 
development and of correlation of agricultural mar¬ 
keting and production. 

The Agricultural Marketing adviser circulated 
a draft model bill for the regulation of markets in 
1938 and on its basis A.P.M. Acts are now in force in 
the Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind, Madras, Bomba}’, C.P. 
Mysore and Hyderabad, Patiala and certain districts 
of Madhya Bharat. In March, 1939 an Agricultural 
Produce Markets Bill was introduced in U.P. and 
had been considered by both the houses of the legi¬ 
slature. The main objects and aims of the Bill are. 

(a) Generally to ensure that the producer gets a 
reasonable share of the ultimate value of his produce; 
(6) to regulate the scale of market charges; (c) to 
ensure the maintenance of standard weights and 
measures; (d) to secure effective control over mar¬ 
kets through market committees on which producers 
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will be adequately represented; (e) to provide for the 
licensing of market functionaries; (/) to improve 
the conditions under which agricultural produce is 
sold by providing better shelter, water and sanitary 
arrangements and constituting a market committee 
fund for the purposes (g) to assist in the collection 
and dissemination of reliable market prices and crop 
statistics. 

In Bengal also the Agricultural Produce Markets 
Bill after the Select Committee’s stage in August, 
1940, had been considered. 

Regulated markets exist mostly for specific com¬ 
modities. Amraoti had 39 regulated markets for 
cotton in 1948 and 9 for other agricultural goods. The 
remaining 37 markets in Madhya Pradesh will also 
be regulated within 5 years. In Madras the Commer¬ 
cial Crops Markets Act 1933 applies to cotton, ground 
nuts, and tobacco. Bombay had 53 and 48 regulated 
markets in 1948, Punjab had 59, Gwalior had 3(5, 
M ysore has regulated markets for coconut, copra, 
oil seeds, jaggery cotton, groundnut, arecanuts. 
pulses and cardainums. West Bengal had a bill on the 
subject and so had Ajmer. Due to rationing and food 
control, regulated markets are not making satis¬ 
factory progress although the need for developing 
them had been stressed by the Central Pood Advi¬ 
sory Council and the states have been asked to look 
to this important reform. 

In October, 1939 the fifth conference of the senior 
marketing officers in the provinces and states and 
the central marketing staff considered measures to 
be taken to keep in touch with current prices, visi¬ 
ble stocks, and available supplies'of essential commo¬ 
dities to control prices during the last war. The 
conference decided that price fixing should be adop¬ 
ted only in special cases after consulting all interests. 
It laid emphasis on the ensuring of free play of dema¬ 
nd, supply and competition and advocated the stre¬ 
ngthening of the marketing staffs in the various 
provinces and states and a machinery for co-ordina- 
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tion of the work of the various marketing staffs. 
With a view to ensure that producers participated 
in any general price rise and to reduce the margin 
of distribution between producers and consumers, 
as well as affording a proper basis for price quota¬ 
tion, it drew the attention of the provincial and state 
governments to the passing, as speedily as possible, 
of pending legislation for the registration and regula¬ 
tion of markets, control of markets, control of market 
charges, licensing of market operators and the intro¬ 
duction of standard weights. It further recommen¬ 
ded that these Governments should consider the de- 
sirabilitj 7 of taking immediate powers to control future 
trading in agricultural commodities, particularly for 
limiting the range of daily fluctuations in 1 satta 9 
prices. To assist smaller Indian shippers the intro¬ 
duction of some system of export and import credit 
facilities was recommended. After reviewing the 
work done so far in different spheres and progress of 
legislation in regulation of markets, the conference 
considered proposals for the opening of new grading 
and packing stations in respect of ata, rice, linseed, 
groundnuts, tobacco, fruits, fruit products, potatoes, 
eggs, ghee, hides, edible oils, vanaspati and cotton at 
different centres. Eight grain grading stations have 
recently been planned to be established in various 
parts of the Ganges Doab in the Uttar Pradesh. The 
problem of transport and broadcatsing of the prices 
were also considered. 

Suggestions for further improvements 

A perusal of the various activities of the new 
marketing organisation shows that so far the Govern¬ 
ment have done nothing to provide suitable warehou¬ 
sing facilities and standard weights and measures . The 
Central Banking Committee recommended that the 
Provincial Governments should finance the construc¬ 
tion of private warehouses and issue licences to them, 
and that their efforts were to be co-ordinated by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research; that the 
Railway Board should encourage the railways to 
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start warehouses at market centres, and that the co¬ 
operative societies were to be granted long-term loans 
at cheap rates of interest for establishing godowns 
in different market centres. These warehouses would 
enable the financing of the movement of the produce 
on the security of the warehouse certificates by co¬ 
operative and joint stock banks and would thus 
enable the producer to withhold his product from the 
market lor sale at a favourable turn of prices. If 
the cultivator is to get any advantage of the improved 
marketing facilities, he must be enabled to deal in 
bulk; and this is possible only when co-operative mar¬ 
keting and sale societies are established in every village, 
and there ar epucca khatties or warehouses to store the 
grain to prevent damping and wastage and facilitate 
grading. So iar only the states of Madhya Pradesh, 
Bombay, Travancore, Cochin have passed the ware¬ 
houses acts and a draft bill has been indroduced in 
Madras. 


The standardisation of weights and measures 
has been very strongly recommended by the Agricul¬ 
tural Commission arid by the Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittees. A Committee was appointed at the instance 
of the Government in 1913 to investigate into the 
matter and recommended the adoption of 82*217 ^ 
lounds maund as the standard weights, but no action 
lad yet till recently been taken on its recommen¬ 
dations. The matter should be investigated again atan 
early date and general principles should be laid down 
to be observed by the Provincial Governments with¬ 
out undue interference with local trade customs. In 
1928 an Act called the C.P.W. and M . of Capacities Act 
was passed and a similar act has been passed in Bom¬ 
bay in 1935. The Marketing Officers Conference at 
Simla in 1937 recommended the standardisation and 
adoption of the following all-India weights:—180 
grains = l tola ; 80 tolas = l seer,- and 40seers = l maund. 
This should be universally adopted. Standardisation 
of these weights was the object of legislation in the 
Central Legislature in 1938. On March 28, 1939 the 
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Standards of Weight Act was passed and provincial 
i and state marketing staffs have also taken steps to 
pass similar legislation. The Hallet regime in U.P. 
made the standard weights recommended by the 
Marketing Officers Conference at Simla compulsory 
throughout the province. The Act of 1939 came into 
force in 1942 (July), standards of weights rules were 
promulgated and sets of standard weights were pre¬ 
pared by the Mint Master, Bombay and distributed 
to all provincial Governments. Since then, besides 
Bombay and Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, U.P., Orissa, 
Punjab, Coorg, Hyderabad, Mysore and Patiala 
Union have enforced the use of standard vveights 
v and measures. With certain changes the Orissa W. 
& M. Act 1943 was extended to Delhi in 1949. As to 
the actual use of standard weights and measures, a 
good deal remains to be done. The Marketing Offi¬ 
cer’s Conference in 1948 proposed that the matter 
should be prosecuted with vigour and the State Mar¬ 
keting staffs should enforce the standard weights 
and measures. The Indian Standard Institution has 
proposed the introduction of the metric system ol 
weights and measures in the country. 

^ Cheap and adequate transport facilities should be pro¬ 
vided by constructing feeder roads and connecting 
them with railheads. Since the report of the Javakar 
Committee, a Special Road Fund has been created, 
and the Provincial Governments have made rapid 
strides in constructing roads in the rural areas. But 
still there is much to be done. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should so far as possible grantloansto the local 
governments for this purpose. Then, a lot of com¬ 
plaint is heard with regard to the supply of wagons, 
freights and malpractices of the railway staff. Ade¬ 
quate number of wagons are not provided by the rail- 
- ways for the transfer of agricultural produce-, the 
freight rates are high, and pilfering and damages in 
transit are very often done. These defects and com- 
.plaints should be removed. For the transport of fruits 
and dairy products and other perishable commodities spe- 
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cial wagons and cold storage facilities and low freights 
should be provided. The local marketing staffs had 
been able to secure over 100 reduced freight rates on 
27 graded commodities, in seven provinces during 
1946 and 1947. These improvements will lead to a. 
reduction in the cost of distribution. Tragile and 
varying sizes of containers cause an appreciable 
damage in transit. To remove this trials on a commer 
cial scale were carried out in Madras, Travancore, 
Bengal, Punjab, N.W. F.P., Assam, U.P. and Rampur 
State etc. with boxes of standard pattern for fruits 
and eggs in 1989 & 1940. The damage on eggs in 
transit was reduced under 1% ; but in 1942, the trans¬ 
port bottleneck caused a setback. 

Then to free the cultivators from the thraldom 
of the money-lender and the Beoprai, and thus to 
provide them with iree and open markets for their 
produce, co-operative credit societies , purchase and sale 
societies and co-operative land mortgage banks should be 
established. Group marketing* is always more effective 
and economical than individual marketing and 
especially so in our country where the cultivators 
are illiterate and ignorant, and constitute small 
units. Co-operation by providing facilities for pucca 
storage works in the villages will facilitate the stan¬ 
dardisation and grading of produce, will encourage 
further specialisation in agriculture, will secure the 
advantage ol dealing in bulk doth in sale and purchase 
of goods and will prevent admixture and damping, 
etc. The collective securities of the member cultiva¬ 
tors of the societies will lead to cheaper finance, lower 
interest rates and secure better accommodation on 
the security of agricultural bills and warehouse certi¬ 
ficates even from commercial banks* In fact multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies offer the best solution of 
the problem of agricultural marketing where hold¬ 
ings are small, subdivided and fragmented, and the 
producers are isolated and economically weak unjts. 

If cooperation fails, with it will fail the best hope of rural 
India. Recently great progress has been made in the 
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marketing of sugar-cane by the development of 
marketing unions in the various parts of our provin¬ 
ce and Bihar. The cotton growers in Gujerat and 
Karnatak have recieved substantial benefits in weigh- 
ment, high prices, insurance against fire, prompt 
/payment and financial 1 accommodation besides in¬ 
formation of daily movements of price in the 
Bombay market, supply of gunnies and improved 
and certified seed bonus and dividend. They are no 
longer on the mercy of the adaityas or the mahajan. 
In the recent conference of the officers of the U.P. 
Co-operative Department it had been decided to 
organise marketing unions for sale of agricultural 
produce in general in as many important mandies as 
could be convenientlv done. It had further been 
decided to employ 162 supervisors and 15 inspectors 
in March, 1940, for marketing work. For the sake of 
convenience it had been decided to start marketing 
work in villages where rural development work had 
already gone ahead. The question of organising co¬ 
operative stores in mill areas was also discussed. Co¬ 
operation would also help in eliminating the un¬ 
necessary middlemen. The ordinal*} 7 chain of middle¬ 
men at present between the producer and the con¬ 
sumer is as follows :— 

Grower 


Cartmen 

i 

Painth or Hat 
Rural Mandies 


Village dealer 

I 

Beopari 

Commission Agent 


Village dealer 

i 

Itinerant buyer 

i 

t Beopari 

i L 

Middlemen (cart- 


Shipper buyer Middlemen (cart- 

^ • . , men, railway etc.) 

Fxport Agents i ‘ 

Commission Agent 

or Wholesaler 

i 

Retailer 


Consumer. 
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Co-operative marketing has been most successful 
in Denmark, Canada, the United States of America 
and Australia. There were in all 4,577 marketing 
societies i.e. 4.4% only of the total number of co-ope¬ 
ratives in India. Co-operative marketing has not 
made much headway on account of the absence of 
skilled technical advice and guidance, illiteracy and 
ignorance of market trends and conditions, lack of 
managerial ability, and insufficient facilities with 
regard to finance, transport and storage. It has so 
far been limited to some areas or crops like sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, jute, paddy etc. Out of Its. 11.42 crores 
worth of produce handled by 4,120 societies, no less , 
than Rs. 7 crores related to sugar-cane in U.P. and 
Bihar' 1 *. Special efforts are being made to organise 
co-operative marketing of agricultural produce and 
of vegetables in Delhi. During 1945-46, the sale of 
goods to members amounted to Rs. 25 crores and the 
sale of members products amounted to Rs. 19 crores*. 

Illiteracy and ignorance should be removed by edu¬ 
cation of adults through night and adult schools and 
in this work students can play a^ very useful part 
in their spare time in vacations. More Primary schools 
should be established in the rural areas. The power- > 
fui drive against illiteracy started by the popular 
ministries has evoked a very encouraging response 
from non-official agencies and in some parts of the 
country students have played a very important part 
in it. Facilities for marketing intelligence should be 
increased by opening more post offices and telegraph 
offices in the rural areas and by opening reading rooms 
and libraries. The opening of moving libraries as part 
of the rural development work in rural development 
circles and of supplying of newspapers etc. at state 
expenses during the stay of the popular ministries was 
a very laudable work and should be strengthened. 
Greater facilities for broadcasting market news in suit¬ 
able ways from radio stations also be provided. 


‘Report on co-operative Marketing 1943. 
'Indian (9 Pakistan year Book 1950. 
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Finally, properly regulated markets on the lines of 
the Berar and Bombay models with dealings in 
futures for hedging and minimising the risk of price 
fluctuations should "be established in other provinces. 
A market committee should be entrusted with the 
management of such markets. To prevent fraudulent 
weighment, a weighbridge with suitable arrange¬ 
ments for its use should be installed in the markets and 
to settle disputes, a board of arbitration consisting of 
three members, one nominated by the buyer, one by 
the seller and a third to be chairman and to be selec¬ 
ted by both the parties from the market committee, 
should be constituted. The market committees should 
be authorised to regulate weights and measures, to 
license weighmen and measurers, and to control mal¬ 
practices and heavy deductions. There is a good deal 
of unnecessary speculation and mal-practices in the 
produce exchanges. In gome markets there are 2,3 
or more exchanges in operation in the same commo¬ 
dity; they are financially unsound, and the operators 
in them have no geunine trade interest. There is no 
co-ordination in terms and units of transactions of 
these different associations. As the operations of 
fictures’ are interstate, an all-India legislation is needed 
to regulate dealings in futures. Moreover, under the 
new Constitution, the regulation of markets is a 
central subject. 

Report on Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural 

produce 1943. 

Recommendations:— Facilities for purchasing all 
requirements—seeds, manure, implements etc. and 
processing, for storage and speedy disposal; linking of 
marketing with credit; exclusion of non-producers from 
membership of producers’ societies; facilities to societies 
to work as distributors of other provincial societies; 
encouragement of repayment in kind; development of 
the consumers’ movement and its linking with pro¬ 
ducers’ movement; legislation to compel recalcitrant 
producer to join the movement; federation of all pro¬ 
duction and sale societies to facilitate the introduction 
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of improvedmethods of marketing like pooling of mem¬ 
bers’ produce and its joint sale after proper grading. 
Specific recommendations for cane, ghee, milk, egg 
and pouetry societies had been made. 

The war had helped co-operative marketing in 
certain respects and had hindered the progress of 
rehabilitation of the movement. The Government 
should plan rehabilitation so that the reorientation 
of the movement may proceed along sound lines. 
These recommendations should be implemented. Co¬ 
operative marketing has been most successful in Den- 
mark, Canada, U.S.A. and Australia. There were 
4,577 marketing societies in India. Madras leads in 
it followed by Bombay, U.P. and Bengal. Recently 
provincial co-operative marketing societies have been 
started in Bombay and Madras and Co-operative Mar¬ 
keting Federation in U.P. 

Quality Control of Export 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture and the 
Indian Trade Commissioners abroad have recently 
laid great emphasis on the improvement of the quality 
of exported agricultural and other produce, and on 
its standardisation to enhance t le reputation of 
Indian goods in the foreign markets. The Govern¬ 
ment have therefore introduced schemes of grading 
and marketing and appointed Technical Inspectors ' 
to check sample of the exported goods as regards lac, 
wool, vegetable oils, goat hair, shellac etc. The 
Agricultural Produce Exports (quality control) Bill 
has been introduced to provide for legislation for 
Compulsory grading of agricultural produce to be 
exported. Its enactment has been postponed for some¬ 
time but arrangements for analysing samples of 
vegetable oils, oil seeds, wool, skins, bristles, lac, 
shellac and Kapox have been made before finalising 
their grade specifications. The Indian Standards 
Institution maintains a close liaison with the 


Directorate of Marketing and Inspection as to the 
AGMARK standard specifications and the machinery 
of quality control of these standards.' In Feb. 1949, 
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the Inter-Ministerial Conference considered that 
priority should be given to the standardisations of 
several commodities and a special committee of the 
Institution after a detailed examination of the 
questions recommended tlie checking and inspection 
of quality of important commodities lor export by 
qualified inspectors. A Cotton Marketing Committee 
has been appointed with a senior officer of the 
Directorate as secretary to suggest ways and means 
of improving the marketing of Cotton. On the same 
principles AGMARK specifications lor castor oil, 
coconut oil and other oils have been prepared and 
grading and marking rules have been framed. A 
similar machinery has been set up for edible nuts, 
wool, goat, hair, pig bristles etc. A Sub-Committee 
of the Policy Committee No. 5 on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries was set up in 1945 to examine, 
the whole question of improvement of marketing of 
agricultural produce, the maintenance of standards 
of purity and qualit}’, .the establishment of 
warehouses and the organisation and functions of 
the Central and Provincial Marketing Departments. 
The report of this Marketing Sub-Committee has 
been under the consideration of the Government. 
The future of agricultural marketing will largely 
depend upon the effecting of the various recom¬ 
mendations of the Sub-Committee. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RURAL FINANCE 

Credit is oi the essence oi agriculture. For a 
successful operation of agricultural industry the cul¬ 
tivator requires cheap and adequate credit. But iu 
spite of this fundamental necessity of credit in agri¬ 
culture it is notorious that the supply of credit thro¬ 
ugh the various agencies serving the rural areas iu 
•India is not only inadequate but also very dear. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. They are found 
mostly in the nature of agricultural industry, the 
economic position of the cultivator, and the "social 
and economic conditions in which he is placed. As 
to the nature of the industry, agriculture is a seaso¬ 
nal and hence intermittent industry and suffers 
from seasonal vicissitudes. The vagaries of the In¬ 
dian monsoon are proverbial. Only 16% of the total 
area cultivated receives irrigation from rivers, tanks 
or wells and the remainder 84% depends for an ade¬ 
quate supply of water on rainfall, the major portion 
of which is derived from the South West monsoon. 
The Indian rainfall, as pointed elsewhere, suffers 
from two serious defects, namely, the unequal distri¬ 
bution from one part of the country to the other and 
from season to season or its irregularity, and its 
possibility of failure. This renders our agriculture 
an extremely precarious industry and makes the 
budget of the Government a virtual ‘gamble in rains’ 
The frequency of the failure of the crops due to dro¬ 
ught and flood and pests, and the low vitality and 
high mortality of the livestock render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still. To add to his 
difficulties, his holdings are very small, fragmented 
and scattered and, hence, uneconomic; which is in¬ 
adequate to maintain an agricultural family in ordi¬ 
nary comfort in conditions which exist in India at 
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the present day. Agricultural incomes are too low 
because oi the low productivity of land. The produce 
from land per head of the population and per acre 
is low in comparison with that of other countries. 
The average cultivator in India still continues to 
live in an insufficiency of food, which reacts on his 
physical capacity for work and largely accounts for 
the high percentage of mortality in the country. 

Another potent factor, which contributes to the 
weakness of the cultivator’s economic position, is 
the inadequacy of subsidiary occupations to supple¬ 
ment his slender income from agriculture. There 
is an utter lack of suitable subsidiary trades and, 
therefore, the numbers, who have no other employ- 
ment than agriculture, are in large parts of the 
country greatly in excess ol what is rea 11\ lequiied 
for successful cultivation ol the land; and they eat 
up the profit that would otherwise spring up from 
the industry of the agricultural community. Although 
the agriculturist has sufficient spare time to engage 
in subsidiary occupations, yet he is unable to do so, 
because unfair competition from machine made 
iroods has killed the cottage industries. Hven agri¬ 
culture has been adversely affected by world compe¬ 
tition, as is proved by the fall in the world prices ol 
cotton, rice, wheat, jute and groundnut etc. in 
recent years, and the Government has tailed to miti¬ 
gate its consequences to the farmer. Then, the pre¬ 
carious and limited rights in land, which the average 
cultivator possesses, not only cause inefficient culti¬ 
vation, but prevent also the land from being a valua¬ 
ble security for credit. He has neither the oigam- 
sation nor the credit facilities available to debtois 
in other countries. His illiteracy" and ignorance 


further weaken his position. 

Still another factor, which aggravates the weak¬ 
ness of his economic position, is the absence ol a well 
developed and organised system of rural transport, 
and the absence of suitable marketing facilities. He 
carries on production mostly on a small scale, and 
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\Mth Ins uneconomic holding lie is prevented from 
■along full advantage of the concessions, which 
transportation agencies usually give to lar^e scale 
sellers and purchasers. There‘is an absence "of good 
and metalled roads in the rural areas and during the 
rainy season specially outside contact with the village* 
becomes very difficult. There are too many middle 
men who eat away the major part of his profits. 

The religious and social institutions necessitate a 
huge and unnecessary expenditure on conventional 
necessities like marriages, funeral obsequies, births, 
caste dmners and leasts, pilgrimages and kathas and 
Litigation, etc. Tins loads to unproductive consumption 

and tends to make the cultivator improvident and 
extravagant. With a low standard of living, impe¬ 
cunious habit and lo\y scale of incomes the farmer in 
India is extiemeh non-crodit-worthy. A joint stock 
commeicial hank, receiving the bulk of its depoists on 
shoit. tor m and having most of its liabilities on demai d, 
cannot afford t<» lock up its funds in permanent impro¬ 
vements and investn cuts in the land. The personal 
credit of the borrower being practically nonexistent, 
and with the unsuitability of tire only security that 
he can offer, namely land, to a commercial bank, the 
provision of cheap and adequate credit to the cultivator ^ 
or a progressive and successful development of agri¬ 
culture requires a special credit agency, whose liabiliti¬ 
es are not on demand and which practises not com¬ 
mercial but investment credit. 


Credit needs of the cultivator:— The normal credit 
needs of the cultivator can be classified into three 
broad heads : (1) Short term credit, (2) Intermediate 
credit, and (3) Long term credit. 

The first two are required to meetj-curront outgo¬ 
ings and to facilitate production, eg., buying of cattle 
and agricultural implements or hiring them, purchase 
of seeds and manures, maintenance of the farmer, his 
family and his live-stock; and payment of revenue and 
rent, and expenditure in items of improvement like 
irrigation, drainage, fencing, levelling and clearance 
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otc. The third type of credit is required for permanent 
investments like purchase of land, acquisition of costly 
implements, repayment of debt, and consolidation and 
improvements of holdings. Besides this, the cultivator 
also requires credit of the either type for marketing 
and movement of the produce and for small rural and 
cottage industries. The chief peculiarities of agricultural 
finance are that it is mostly one man’s or one family’s 
credit, the principal need is for long term credit and ex¬ 
cepting land all other securities are flimsy, e.y., crops and 
cattle. 

Short term loans are required for the expenses of 
cultivation including the rent and the domestic ex¬ 
penditure, which should be spread over a period of S 
to 9 months, and should be payable only after the 
crops are sold. Secondly, such loans must be available 
at short notice to enable the cultivator to take advun 
tage of the rains and do the ploughing and transplanta¬ 
tion as soon as they are possible. Thirdly, the finance 
must be adequate. Fourthly, the rate of interest should 
be reasonable. Short term loans are generally seasonal 
in character and normally they should be repaid in 
full sometime after the harvest, but in a partial or 

total failure of the crops, the extension of the period 
is required. 1 

Intermediate credit is required for the purchase 

or catt le and fanning implements for a period of one 
to three years, 

K 

I he essential feature of longterm credit is that 

-he sum advanced to the cultivator should lie suffi- 
ciont to start him effectively on his business; secondly 
Jt sho'dd be repayable from the margin of the profit 
ot the cultivator without putting him to the necessity 
ol starving his current financial needs, or of borrmv- 
mg ±r°m another source, or of selling his holdings to 
discharge the loans. That is to say, the purpose of the 
ocm artdt/ie repaying capacity of the borroiver determine 
th fjenod of the loan. The chief object of the long tenn 

Sffisr «» <• -payment of thehce™ 

debt and improvement of his lands and methods 
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of cultivation. Tlic repayment of the loan should be 
spread ove,r long period and in easy instalments. 

There are various difficulties in the way of calcu¬ 
lating the requirements of credit by the cultivator on 
account of his illiteracy and consequent absence of 
accounts. Still the Central Banking Committee esti¬ 
mated that the cultivator’s requirements for short-term 
and intermediate working capital for the whole of 
British India was BOO to 400 crores of rupees. With 
regard to the long-term credit requirements they 
thought it impossible to give any approximate figure, 
and said, that there was an almost unlimited scope for 
the grant of long-term loans to the cultivators. 

Existing credit facilities: —The sources 'from which 
rural finance is obtained are the following : — 

1. Monev-lenders, both professional and non pro¬ 
fessional. 

o Indigenous banks and bankers. 


Co operative organisations. 
Government. 

Commercial banks including 1 inperial 
and others. 

Bonn Offices in Bengal and Xidhies and 
funds in Madras. 


Bank 


Chit 


Money-lenders :—Tliev mav be classified into two 
broad heads (a) Professional and (b) Son professinal, in¬ 
cluding land-owners and agriculturists asinMadras and 
the Punjab, merchants and traders and casual money¬ 
lenders iike pleaders, pensioners, priests, widows etc. 
Lt is difficult to give the total number of money-leaders 
or their working capital in British. India, About - of 
all mone' lenders in British India carried on their 
t rade and lived in the Punjab alone. Money-lenders 
and bankers in India generally carry on other forms 
of business such as commission agencies and trading. 

•The partition of the country since August !•», 1047 has now altered condj 
tjons on account of the large exodus of Hjndus and Sikhs form west KunjaD, 
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The C.B.E. Committee lias drawn the following dis¬ 
tinctions between a banker and the money-lender : — 

A money-lender is one whose primary business is 
not banking but money-lending; a banker is one who 
deals in public money received by him mostly on 
deposits either current or fixed: whereas a money- 
lender deals in his own money. He seldom accepts 
any deposits, except when he is in an urban area. The 
banker finances trade and industry rather than con¬ 
sumption; a money-lender, consumption rather than 
trade. Both indigenous bankers and money-lender 
advance partly with and partly without security, but 
t he banker more often with than without, and the 
money-lender probably more often without than, with. 
A banker is more particular about the object for which 
leans are taken; whereas a money-lender is less careful. 
Most of the banker’s demands are met by his clients 
punctually, but those of the money-lenders’ have to be 
pressed and, therefore, the bankers’ rate of interest is 

lower than that of the monev-lender. The difference 

1 / 

is a reflection of the greater trouble and risk involved 
in the money-lender’s business. 

Rate of Interest :—There is a confusing diversity of 
the rates of interest charged from one province to 
another, and the variations between the maximum and 
the minimum are very wide. It varies from ( J% to 75%, 
and in case ol the Pathan and the Kabuli it goes upto 
500%. On the whole, however, the rates are very high 
and sometimes they border on usury. Owing to the 
absence of a system of rural finance, differentiating 
between short and long-term credit needs, the capital 
of the village money-lender is becoming frozen from 
year to year and to compensate himself for this loss lie 
charges high rates of interest. The chief causes of 
the prevalence of such high rates of interest in the 
rural areas are the following : — 

1» The nature and adequacy of the security of the 

orrower The assets of the farmer consist of land, 

- buildings, cattle, crop, utensils and ornaments and 
0 ler movables. Of these, land is the onlv form of 
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security suitable for long-term credit and, of others, 
for short-term credit, are the ornaments of the female 
members. Ornaments of the cultivator, broadly speak¬ 
ing, are practically nil on account of his chronic 
poverty: and besides this there is a sentimental 
objection against their pledge. The houses are mostly 
mud-hovels in dilapidated conditions, and hence 
practically useless as a security. The cattle are sub¬ 
ject to disease and loss, whereas the crops depend 
on the vagaries of the rains. Such assets are, there¬ 
fore, extremely flimsy. Hence, the money-lender 
lending money under such circumstances, under¬ 
takes risks, which other organised credit agencies 
do not, and, therefore, lie protects himself against 
the loss by charging high rates of interest. In other 
words, the, high rates of interest are in the nature of in¬ 
surance against ricks of business. 

2. The monopoly of the village money-lender:— 

He is the only financing agency available to the 
village cultivator, and there arc places where even 
such a modest agency does not exist. The joint stock 
banks, for example, tlo not open an account for less 
than Us. 100—a big margin for a poor cultivator. 
And ignorance, illiteracy, conservatism and impro¬ 
vidence, lack of farm accounts, use of the English 
language, European management and lack of contac ■ 
between the village and the town, consequent upon 
the lack of ade juate communication and transport in 
the mofussil, together with lack of suitable manageis 
and accountants, prevent the joint stock banks from 
opening branches in rural areas. -And in places, 
where the money-lender works side by side in i 
other organised agencies, the latter do not lull) 
meet the requirement. Due to all these reasons 
money-lender holds a semi-monopolistic position, 

and hence, charges a high rate of interest. 

3 Shortness of Capital As the money-lender does 
not accept deposits and has generally no connection 
with the money market, he cannot replenish himsen 
with surplus funds by borrowing from banks and 
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the lesult is that the competition drives un the 
rates. 1 

4. Lack of education and conservative habits of the 
People. 

5. The expenses of collection and management of loans 

given to borrowers are much higher than similar ex¬ 
penses of joint-stock banks; and this fact accounts for 
the maximum limit of rate of interest being fixed as 
high as 40% in the English Money-lenders” Act, and 
42% in the Uniform Small Loan Law of U.S.A. 

6. Urgency of the loan The cultivator requires 
credit mostly in times of distress like famine, caused 
by Hoods and droughts or for inevitable conven¬ 
tional necessities like marriages, funeral obsequies 
and litigation. The money-lender, knowing that 
the loan is urgently required, and, that without his 
help the borrower cannot do, charges as high rates 
of interest as the borrower can afford to pay Thus 
the inability of the borrower to postpone the loan 

tor a future date compels him to agree to the exorbit- 
ant rates ot interest. 

The fact that the money-lender is a money-len- 
ina C v I ??v rai ?' deale fl 01 the , vilIage entrenches 5 him 

standard 5 J i° n - g fina " cial Position, and the low 

millions in the rurai areas and the inability of the 

nmercial banks due to the causes, we have describ- 
ed above, t° supply credit to the village communi¬ 
on ’vP t ie mon ey-lender to abuse his positi¬ 
on as a credit supply agenc}L 1 

the h ° dS f bU8ineSS : ~ The ^hods of business and 
Bml bt aC fi CO a n f S °* the money-lender are very 

looautv S ,tbe of the security and the 

Own tii J i money-lender usually deals with his 

Wsthev^r ntan / eVen wi ^out a witness. Some- 
28 y are made on promissory notes, when the 
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amounts are large. Sometimes they are granted on 
simple or usufructuary mortgages of land, houses, 
ornaments and livestock. Sometimes Benami loans 
are also issued wherein thumb-impressions of the 
illiterate borrowers are taken and the amounts and 
date, etc., are left to be filled up later on. Conditional 
sale deeds are often taken with the oral arrangement 
that the land would be retransferred on the repayment 


of the debt. Possessory mortgages are common in 
some cases and rare in others. For ordinary agricul¬ 
tural needs loans are granted on the personal security 
of the borrower with the understanding that the 
produce would be sold tc the creditor or through him. 
In many cases the security is mortgage of crops, but 
usually it is mortgage of lands. The object of the loan 
and the manner of its expenditure are no concern of 
the creditor, and compound rates of interest are char¬ 
ged. This practice of compound interest on the 
principal plus annual interests leads to a fast increase 
in the debt, which crushes the poor peasant under its 
heavy weight. The principle of Darndupal applied by 
the courts does not take into account the instalments 
of interests already paid. He combines money-lending 
with shop-keeping and trading and even with agricul¬ 
ture, and this fact places him in a very strong posi¬ 
tion to tyrannise over the debtors. The advances are 
made both in kind and in' cash. The substantial money¬ 
lenders keep a journal and a Bahi-khata, but the pe 
ones do not maintain regular books of accounts, excc p . 
loose leaves and records on note books, bon< s an 
decrees. It is in their case that the rural finance is a 
tangled jungle of disorderly transactions . i _ 

changes in law and its administration, li aga 10n f 
increased, and the old cordial relations e , w ,H n u,,, 
money-lender and the debtors have changet o 
worse. The debtors try to evade the payment of in¬ 
terest and the repayment of the loans, and P r '’ 
witnesses from among their friends m e vi > 
and as the money-lender is usually regarded witn 

contempt by the cultivators on account ol his raj. 
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city, it has become very easy to get witnesses against 
him. 

Illicit Practices'-— The money-lender on his part is 
also guilty of many malpractices and extortions in many 
ingenious ways, and is too shrewd and cunning to ho 
inflicted with losses. The U.P. Banking Enquiry Co¬ 
mmittee point out that the village money-lender char¬ 
ges ganth or girah khulai, which varies between 2 to 6* %, 
gaddi Icharcha, daftar lcharcha , salami, Icatauti, and batta- 
uan, khudai and patai etc., which are prevalent in 
many parts of the province. Moreover, a few illicit 
charges are also made at the repayment in very rare 
cases in some places. Some money-lenders are, how¬ 
ever, very kind and reward prompt payment by’gran¬ 
ting chhut or reduction fron t le amount of the interest 
due. The most objectionable and dangerous illicit 
practices, however, relate to the execution of bonds for 
sums higher than the advances, and the taking of 
thumb impressions or signatures on blank papers, 
which are filled up with the details later on by the 
money-lender, the refusal to accept repayment in 
instalments and the falsification of accounts, and 
the manipulation of the interest charges to the dis¬ 
advantage of the debtor, and finally the taking of 
conditional sale-deeds to provide against evasion bv 
the debtor. Besides these the charges for writing 
out the documents, registration fees and stamp are ah 
borne by the debtor. It is very difficult to maintain 
that these expenses are illegitimate. Then the C. B. 
Committee have referred to a charge known as mul- 
tana made by itinerant money-lenders to the tune of 5 
annas on a ten rupee loan and to the payment of a 
certain percentage to the munim of the creditor before 
a loan can be granted to the debtor. Besides these 
illicit practices, in Bihar and Central Provinces, the 
debtors have to serve a term of servitude to the cre¬ 
ditor, which is especially true of the low caste debtors. 
Then the money-lender is charged also with dishonesty 
or fraud in advances and repayment of loan in kind, 
c attle credit and in the working of the instalment 
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system. Some of these practices,' however, are now 
moribund, and the gradual but steady increase of 
intelligence among the village folk prevents them from 
falling an easy prey to the unscrupulous money-lender. 
The Central Banking Committee assert that these 
practices are not peculiar to India; they are found in 
other countries also among certain classes of money¬ 
lenders. However, it has been usually seen that the 
agriculturist money-lender is worse than the profess¬ 
ional in his exacting and extortionate habits, and the 
worst of all the money-lenders are the landlord money¬ 
lenders, who exercise undue influence to their own 
advantage through the rent and interest demands for 

which they can sue their debtors in the civil and the 

• * 

revenue courts. Instances can be multiplied to show 
indefinitely that the poor peasants have had to pledge 
all their property and valuables, and have been com¬ 
pelled to serve on the farms of the landlord money¬ 
lenders like the Roman slaves throughout their lives 
for a mere pittance to satisfy their primary wants, 
while their wives and children have to do begar work 
in their households. They have also to give nazrana 
and salami in marriages etc. to the landlords. 

For his illicit practices, usury and rapacity the 
money-lender has been very harshly and sometimes 
unreasonably condemned. Rustic wits like 1 Bania mare 
jan , thug mare aujari• ( Na bania rnit , na beswa salt . A 
bania goes in like a needle and comes out like a sword 
remind one of the general feelings of the cultivators 
about the village bania , who usually combines trading 
with money-lending. These, however, seem to be exag¬ 
gerated views, and the Sahukar is usually regarded 
with respect by his debtors. It is, however, the iaci o 
credit of the money-lender, which is very dangerous o 
the cultivator, because it encourages improvidence am 
extravagance in unnecessary and unproductive expen¬ 
ses. As Mr. Strickland says, “The chief evil in a money- 
lender’s credit is not his high rate of interest or e 
falsification of books, which is practised by a mmori y 
of the class, but the fact that he grants loans for unpi o 
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fitable as well as profitable objects, and in amounts in 
excess of borrower’s means, and does not insist on 
^ prompt repayment on a good harvest. His ambition 
naturally is to see his money well invested and to live 
on the interest”. 

It has become the fashion of the day to condemn 
the money-lender unequivocally for his usury and 
rapacity for money, but it must be remembered that 
he forms an essential and indispensable feature of the 
village economy, and fulfils a very useful place minister¬ 
ing, as he does, to a fundamental need of the rural 
society. There is no other financing agency in the 
village to meet the pressing need of the peasant for 
> credit, the Co-operative Societies supplying a very 
small part of the village needs for credit. He is easily 
accessible, his methods of business are simple and 
elastic and he has a close knowledge and experience of 
of the borrowers’ conditions, which enable him to 
accommodate them. Credit, as one writer puts it, is 
by no means a sign of economic weakness; but in the 
absence of satisfactory conditions for credit, it is sure 
to degenerate into a serious evil. When there is an 
economic situation in which the ordinary conditions 
of supply and demand are not equitable, as they are 
( > here, it is possible, but not necessary, that it will always 
lead to usury. If the money-lender is usurious today, 
it is not due to his conscientious effort, but it is rather 
an inevitable outcome of the economic position in 
which he finds himself, and in the absence of any res- 
tramt, moral or otherwise, he is apt to abuse it. How¬ 
ever, he must realise that the prosperity of his debtors 
in the rural areas means added security to him and, 
therefore, he stands condemned for his illicit practices 
and the misuse of his power. He is “a dangerous 
necessity” and his trade must be controlled and pro- 

perly regulated. 

Measures to regulate money-lending :—Such being the 

problem of rural finance, in various parts of the 
country legislation has been passed to control and re¬ 
gulate the business of money-lending with a view to 
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protect the indigent and needy peasant against the 
tyranny of the money lenders. The rule of the Dam - 
dupat in the Hindu law of contract, whereby the inte¬ 
rest cannot exceed the principal, had been enforced in 
Bombay and Berar, but it had not been of great help, 
as the courts did not go below the last contract. The 
application of the principle has now been extended to 
Assam, Bengal, C.P.*, Madras, Punjab and United 
Provinces 45 . The suggestion of the Bengal Banking 
Committee to limit by general legislation the amount 
of the interest to the amount of the principal was not 
accepted by the C. B. Committee. 

The Deccan Agricultvrists Relief of 1879 was passed 
to give legal protection to the agricultural borrower. 
The transfer of land from the cultivators to the non¬ 
cultivating money-lenders had engendered discontent 
and hatred against the money-lenders, and there had 
been riots in Santhal in 1855, in the Deccan in 1874, 
and in Ajmer in 1891. The Act made it compulsory 
for the creditors to furnish accounts and issue receipt 
for all payments made by the agriculturists and insist¬ 
ed upon the mortgages being in writing. The period 
of limitation was extended from 8 years to 6 years in 
case of unregistered suits, and to 12 years in case of 
registered ones. But, above all, it empowered the 
courts to go behind the contracts and to protect the 
debtors against the oppressive interest rates, and to 
prevent the sale or transfer of land to the money-len¬ 
der. But unfortunately the Act has remained ineffec¬ 
tive and, in certain cases, its results have been harm¬ 
ful to the cultivators by increasing litigation and limit¬ 
ing supply. The transfer of land both by sale and 
mortgage has not been checked. 

Then, the Indian Contract Act has been modified 
to include within the definition of ‘undue influence’ 
any unfair advantage taken by the money-lender, and 
the onus of proving that there was no undue influence 
exercised by him lies on his shoulders. Again, chan- 


*Now Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, 
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ges have been made in the Civil Procedure Code to 
the advantage of the farmers. The implements and 
tools of husbandry, utensils, cattle necessary for cul¬ 
tivation etc. are free from distraint; the cultivator 
debtor cannot be arrested for his debts on a decree of 
the court, and he can repay his debts by instalments. 

Land Alienation Acts were also passed in the Punjab 
in 1901, and in the U.P. in 1903, and later on in C.P. 
and Bombay to restrict the transfer of land to non¬ 
cultivating classes, but they have not proved beneficial. 
They have caused the emergence of agriculturist 
money-lenders, who are more rapacious and exacting 
than the professionals. 

The Usurious Loans Actw&s passed to improve the 
legal position of the borrower in many ways in 1918. 
Upto that time the courts ordinarily decreed the inte¬ 
rest at rates fixed between the parties, and the debtor 
had only the remedy to plead undue influence against 
unfair bargains. This Act authorised the courts to 
reopen and examine all loan transactions even in 
insolvency proceedings, if they had reasons to believe 
that unfair dealings existed, and the interest rates 
were unconscionable. It covered both loans in cash 
and loans in grain, and laid down the various points, 
which the court should take into consideration, while 
deciding cases, and fixing the maximum rate of inte¬ 
rest, which the debtor should be made to pay; and it 
applied to all kinds of debtors whether agriculturists 
or otherwise. It was amended in 1926 to include 
cases in which either party seeks a relief. The Royal 
Agricultural Commission held that the Act had re¬ 
mained a dead letter, and recommended enquiries to 
be made in every province to find out the causes of 
find out the causes of its failure. The Provincial Ban¬ 
king Committees accordingly examined the working 
of the Act and found that although it was not dead, 
yet it suffered from a number of serious defects. Some 
of the Committees recommended its abolition, but the 
Central Committee held that the Act was of advantage 
to the debtors in many provinces, and that it should 
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be retained. The Committee also did not favour the 
fixing of a definite statutory limit to the rate of interest 
on the ground of its impracticability and ineffective¬ 
ness. It agreed with the Royal Agricultural Com- 
misssion that a proper utilisation of the provisions 
of the Act would remove some of the worst evils of un¬ 
controlled usury, and recommended the inclusion of 
a'special report on its working in the annual reports 
of the administration of civil justice. The Act has 
been recently amended in several provinces with a 
view to reduce the rates of interest and to protect the 
debtors against undesirable extortions and exactions. 
This had been done in the post-depression period in 
Assam, Bengal, Central provinces 1 ", the Punjab, North t 
Western Frontier and the United provinces 1 ", while 
similar provisions had been made in the Bombay 
Money-lender’s Bill 1939. 

Finally, legislation has been passed in the various provinces to 
license and control money-lenders. In many countries measures 

have been taken to regulate money-lending with a view 
to protect the borrowers, and the Royal Agricultural 
Commission recommended that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should consider the principles of the Punjab Regula¬ 
tion of Accounts Bill 1926 (since passed into law in 1930) and 
the English Money-lenders Act 1927. The latter provides for 
the registration of money-lenders, prohibits incidental 
charges from the borrower, the enhancement of inte¬ 
rest for default in repayment, oral contracts, and com¬ 
pound interest; and insists upon the supply of a copy 
of the account on demand to the borrower. The chief 
objects of such legislation are the reduction in the high 
rates of interest and the controlling of money-lending 
to remove illicit practices. With regard to the first 
of these the Central Banking Committee thought that 
a real and lasting solution of it would be found in the 
spread of education, the extension of co-operative and 
joint-stock banking, and the training of the borrower 
in the habit fo thrift and saving, and that the proper 
utilisation fo the Usurious Loans Act in all provinces would 

*Now Madhya pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. 
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With regard to the 


f these objects they recommended the enact- 
the provisions of the Punjab Regulation oi 

They considered 


in the meantime be sufficient, 
second of 
* ments of 

Accounts Bill by other provinces, 
that the periodical statement of the debt and interest 
supplied to the agriculturist would begin his financial 

education and, therefore, they were not in favour of either com¬ 
pulsory or voluntary registration o] money-lenders. 1 hey recommen¬ 
ded, however, the introduction cf the provisions of the 
Money-lenders’ Act, except that relating to the compo¬ 
und interest. Among the Provincial Committees, the 
Bengal and C.P. Committees were in favour of compul¬ 
sory registration, while others, except those of the 
^ Punjab, Bombay, Assam and U. P., recommended 
only optional registration. A number of conditions 
and privileges have been suggested by the various 
committees which should form part of the licensing 
measures. It: is not possible to go into the details of 
all these here. The conditions may be briefly summa¬ 
rised as the fixing of maximum and minimum rates of 
interest , the maintenance of regular accounts in a pres¬ 
cribed form , granting of receipts for all payments , the 
furnishing of six-monthly copies of the individual accounts 
to t he debtors on demand or otherwise on payment of 
writing charges , the encouragement of the money-lender to 
advance loans on the security of warehouse, receipts and 
agricultural hundies of six months' usance, the prohibition 
of money-lending without a licence etc. The privileges 
which the registered money-tender should enjoy arc 
the facilities in the recovery of debts advanced against, 
agricultural bills and warehouse receipts like recovery of 
public demands; the persuasion of the banks to advance to 
the registered money-lenders on the security of the agri- 
culturar papers; the granting of the same remittance facili¬ 
ties to the licensed money-lenders as are allowed to banks 
by the Imperial Bank and to co-operative societies by the 
N post office ; and the permission to open currents accounts 
in the joost-oJJice withdrawable by cheques. 

The heavy fall in prices during the period of the 
depression had ted many provincial Government to 

29 
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the grant of relief and remissions of land revenue to 
the cultivators. The} r have also passed a number of 
measures to protect the agriculturist borrowers and 
to regulate money-lending by requiring the money¬ 
lenders to get themselves registered and licensed. 
These measures are enumerated below :— 


Bengal .... Money-lenders’ Act 1938. 

Bihar .... Money-lenders’ Act 1938. 

Central Provinces ... Money-lenders’ Act 1934, Re¬ 

duction of ■ Interest Act 1936; 
Protection of Debtors’ Act 

1937. 

Madras ... Debtors’ Protection Act 1934; 

Agriculturists’ Relief Act 

1938. 


Punjab ... The Regulation of Accounts 

Act 1930; Relief of Indeb¬ 
tedness Act 1934; Debtors’ 
Protection Act 1936; Regis¬ 
tration of Mone 3 7 -lenders’ Act 

1938. 


United Provinces 


... Agriculturists’ Relief Act 1934, v 
Encumbered Estates Act 1934; 1 
Regulation of Sales Act 
1934. 


All these Act embody the principles and condi¬ 
tions, which we have described above, and lay down pen • 

aides and fines for the breaches of their provisions , and even dismissal of the 
suits in cases of gross abuses. Punishments for intimidation and molestation 
of debtors and exemption of their houses , cattle for dllage y crops and land of 
the smaller holders from attachment or sale in the execution of decrees have 
also been provided; and in certain cases payment by instalments and other 

so*ts of relief have been granted . The most important provi¬ 
sions are those relating to the maxima and minima of the rates 
of interest on the secured and unsecured loans as is evident from the 


following table adopted from Indian Economics by 
Profs. Jathar and Beri 
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Provinces 

1 

Secured 

Unsecured 

I 

1 

Simple 

interest 

1 

-——--- —-——■— ■ ■ ■ - w 

Compound 

interest 

f 

Simple 

interest 

Compound 

interest 

Assam ... 

• 

I 

12^ | 

Prohibited 

181 

Prohibited 

Bengal ... j 

15 

10 

25 

10 

Bihar 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

1 

Bombay... 

! 9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

n p 

• X • •••• 

7 

| 

5 with 
yearly rests 

10 

5 with 
yearly rests. 

Madras .... 

1 61 

Prohibited 


1 

) 

! 

Orissa .... 

9 

Prohibited 

12 

Prohibited 

1 

Punjab .... 

12 

9 

18 

14 


In the United Provinces a more elastic sj'stem of 
regulating interest rates has been adopted. The provin¬ 
cial Government notifies from time to time the rates 
in accordance with the condition of the money market 
so far as debts incurred prior to the Relief Act of 1934 
are concerned; and for the subsequent loans the rate 
varies according to the amounts of the advances, fall¬ 
ing as the amounts rise. 

As Mr. Strickland says, the law merely enables 
an honest money-lender to offer prima facie evidence 
that he is honest. Profs. Jathar and Beri suggest a 

system of state inspection and supervision of money-lenders’ activities 

ior^a better enforcement of the law as obtains in the 
U. b. A.. The Central Banking Committee also suggest* 
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ocl the giving of a pass-book to each one of his borrowers by the money¬ 
lender. 


the effect of these measures, on the whole, so far has been an increased 
) eluctance on the part oj moneylenders to lend and the consequent restriction 

of the supply of rural credit. This is confirmed by the Statutory 
Report of the Reserve Bank of India on agricultural 
Credit. ‘*In areas where such legislation is in force it 

■ ts have discontinued lending 
except to old and trusted clients, and have restricted 
their loans to a minimum. However, it is not tobo 
deplored, as the limitation oi the facile credit will teach 
the agriculturists to live within their means and to 
give up their impecunious and extravagant habits. 
Moreover it will increase the demand for the establish¬ 
ment of co-operative credit societies, which will incul¬ 
cate in them the habit of thrift and saving, and confer 


the blessings of controlled and guarded credit. 


(B) 


Beside the, rural money-lenders, there are other 
agencies also which supply credit to the rural areas. 
Among these the most important are the co-operative 
organisations, the commercial banks including the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Government, and the loan 
offices and the Nidhis and Chit Funds in the Bengal and 
Madras presidencies respectively. 

Co-operative credit institutions supply only the short-term 

and intermediate credit needs of the cultivators. Long¬ 
term credit can be provided with any degree of safety 
and success only by the land mortgage banks. The 
growth and present condition of the co-operative move¬ 
ment will be discussed at length in a later chapter. 
Here it is sufficient to mention the reasons why the 
co-operative societies cannot finance the long-term 
credit requirements of the rural areas. The resources 
of these societies consisting of deposits and Joans 
obtained for short periods are not suitable for financing 
long-term needs. Long-term loans can be given only on 
the security of land, the substitution of which for 
personal security may lead to the neglect of the co-ope¬ 
rative principles. The valuation of the landed security 


• — 

3 * 


4 


I 

*■ 1 
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and enquiry into its titles require a sound technical 
knowledge and the ordinary societies lack in such 
expert technical staff. Their assets will get frozen 

when the long-term debts are not paid on due dates. 
The land mortgage banks obtaining bulk of their 
resources by issuing long-term debentures can adequa¬ 
tely and safety supply long-term credit, either for the 
repayment of old debts or for permanent improvements. 
Moreover, as pointed out by the* Central Banking 

Committee, co-operative finance suffers from inelasticity, dilatoriness 
and inadequacy owing to the selfishness or inefficiency of the managing 
committees. 

Land mortgage banks which are either cooperative, 
quasi-co-operative or commercial or joint-stock, are a 
special type of credit institutions to supply long-term 
credit needs of the agriculturists. There w ere over 
100 land mortgage bank in madras; 12 in the Punjab 
with a working capital of Rs. 21 lakhs; IB in Bombay; 
12 in the Central Provinces; 5 each in Bengal, the Unit¬ 
ed Provinces and Assam; and 2 in Burma. They are 
semi-co-operative organisations with limited liability 
consisting of agricultural borrowers and a few non- 
borrowers for efficient management organising ability 
and business talent. The working capital of these 
banks consists of deposits, shares, and debentures which 
have been issued either directly by them, or through 
provincial co-operative banks with a floating charge 
on mortgages of land, the interest of w hich is guaran¬ 
teed by the Government or a portion of which has been 
purchased by the Government. In some provinces 
there are provincial land mortgage banks to finance 
primary land mortgage banks by centralised debenture 
issues. Loans are given to members on the mortgage 
of land up to 50% of their value in some provinces, 
while in others the limit is upto thirty times the land 
revenue payable on them. Loans are granted after a 
thorough enquiry into the member’s title in the land, 
his right to alienate, his repaying capacity, the need 
for the loan and after assessing the value of the land. 
The period of the loans varies from 1G£ to 20 or 30 
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years in different provinces; and the interest charges 
are 8 or 9 per cent. The Agricultural Commission and 
the Banking Committees have suggested the starting 
of co-operative land mortgage banks of the German 
type to provide small agriculturists with long-term 
credit through mutual association and collective gua¬ 
rantee of their properties. They should be registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act with certain safe¬ 
guards, limitations and privileges into the details of 
which we need not go here. Then for supplyingthe needs 
of the large land-owners and others they have suggest¬ 
ed the development of land mortgage banks on the joint- 
stock principles as has been done in England, France, Ire¬ 
land, Egypt and Japan. In 1946-47, there were 5 Central 
L. M. Banks with membership of 6, 493 and 268 L. M. 
societies with a membership of 1,39,075 and working 
capital of Rs. 5,16,17,355 and Rs. 4,00,93,944 respec¬ 
tively. Of these Bombay bad 1 central and 15 primaries, 
Madras 1 central and 120 primaries, Madhya Pradesh 
21 primaries and Bengal and Assam 2 each. The rest 
were distributed over other States. Their success would 


depend on the setting up of more Central State. L. M. 
Banks in other States. The recent rise in the value of 


land has tempted the cultivator to sell off one or more 
plots to pay off the sahukar and the L. M. Bank and this 
reduced business of the L. M. banks & the low yield of 
investments have been causing anxiety to these banks. 


( 


f f 

1 


Government : — As a credit agency the Government 
provides financial assistance by granting loans to the 

Cultivators under th c Land Improvements Loans Act 1883 and 
the Agriculturists Loans Act 1884. They arc usually known 
as Takavi Loans. Government also assists the agricul¬ 
turists in times of distress b}' remissions or suspen¬ 
sions of land revenue which benefit the landlords 
directly, but as they are conditional on remission or 
suspension of equivalent rent, they benefit the tenants g 
also. Seed purchases from Government depots also 
act like takavi when they are repayable in cash or kind. 
Under the Act of 1883, long-term loans are granted for 
the permanent improvements on land, such as sinking 
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of masonry wells or erecting of embankments, and are 
repajflfle in instalments spread over a number of years, 
and are usually advanced on the security of landed 
property. Under the other Act of 1884, short-term 
loans are granted for the current agricultural needs 
such as buying of seed or cattle, manure or implements 
etc. and are repayble after the harvest. In normal 
years loans under this Act are small, but in times of 
distress like famine or flood they are very large. The 
demand for long-term loans for permanent improve¬ 
ments is limited and the provincial Governments 
have no well-planned polic}' of assisting agriculture 
by granting loans under these Acts to promote agri¬ 
cultural improvements. They pla 3 r , therefore, a very 
small part in agricultural financing. The loans given 
by all provincial Governments each year hardly 
come upto between 35 to 60 lakhs under both the 
Acts. The rate of interest is 6 to 65 per cent and the 
loans under the Act of 1883 are practically limited to 
20 years, although the maximum period allowed by 
the Act is 35 years. In addition to the inadequacy, the 

method, of distribution and collection are very defective and have given rise 
to many serious complaints . The illicit practices of the patwari and the 
kanungo , the undue rigidity and oppressiveness of collection , inelasticity of 
administration and difficulty of supervision , and the delay in dealing with 
applications drive many a cultivator to the rural money-lender , who is always 

ready to lend. Moreover, the procedure to be followed and 
the facilities available are not well-known to the 
farmers, and, unlike co-operative credit, these loans 
discourage thrift and self-help and have no educative 
influence on the cultivator. Efforts should be made 
to remove these defects and to enlist the co-operative 
societies for distribution and collection to a greater 

extent than is done at present. A Provincial Board of 
Economic Enquiry on i he model of the Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry should be established in every 
province to collect, correlate and analyse all the 
economic factors affecting the rural areas, and to sub- 
rmt the results of enquiries to the Government rural 
weJtare and development departments. The popular 
ministries have recently done very useful work in 
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this direction. In recent times most of the provincial 
Governments have given effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the various committees and commissions in 
this behalf. As pointed out b} r the Famine Commi¬ 
ssion of 1901, the Government as the greatest landlord 
in the country should bear in mind, while administe- 
ring these Acts, that its revenue depends on the pros¬ 
perity of the cultivators and that the importance of 
these measures lies as much in protective as in pro¬ 
ductive aspects. 


Commercial Banks s—The Joint-Stock Banks includ¬ 
ing the Imperial Bank of India play a little part in 
financing agriculture directly, chief !} 7 because they 
are not organised to supply rural long-term credit or 
short-term credit needs. We have already discussed 
in the earlier section the various reasons, which pre¬ 
clude joint-stock commercial banks from playing a 
useful part in this respect. The unsuitability of the agricultural 

security , the peculiarities of agricultural finance , the seasonal vicissitudes and 
u:ie:on ) n'.c mture of the industry , illiteracy , and the imperative necessity oj 
keeping their funds liquid prevent them from■ undertaking this kind of 

financing. A number of smaller banks, however; do lend 
to substantial cultivators and landlords to some extent 
on the pledge of ornaments, produce, or other valu¬ 
ables, and even on mortgages at the rate of 6 to 9 per 
cent. The Imperial Bank >i India has recently begun 
to help big landlords in the Bombay presidency on 
personal security with two good sureties, or on the 
security of produce or gold at 6 or 7 per cent. The loss 

of credit by pledging stocks has made borrmoers reluctant to avail themselves 

of these facilities, but this feeling is now dying out. In 
western countries the commercial banks have under¬ 
taken this kind of financing with necessary precau¬ 
tions. In England the ‘Big Five’, as recorded by the 
Committee on Agricultural Credit in England (lOr-oj 
had outstanding against farmers loans amounting to 
£46i millions out of which £20 millions represented 
loans for the purchase of land, and another £20 milli¬ 
ons were normal loans for current trading. This has 
been possible on account of the highly developed 
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branch banking which is lacking in our country. In 
Russia and United States of America also the commer¬ 
cial banks have played very useful part in this respect. 
The Central Banking Committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that the commercial banks should lend liberally to the agri¬ 
culturists on the security o f gold , silver and ornaments , as this would save 
them to some extent from the clutches of the money-lenders. 

These banks also render some help to the cultiva¬ 
tors through the cash credits and advances to the 
central and provincial co-operative banks. But these 
banks, especially the Imperial Bank of India finance 
agriculture indirectly to a greater extent through 

merchants and dealers. But this indirect financing on account 
of the intermediaries is very dear. Generally this financing is 

done hy making advances against the produce to 
approved commission agents and dealers at fi or 7 per 
cent., on the movement of the produce from the mindies 
to the consuming centre s, and on the movement of 
the produce from the collecting centres to the ports 
for export. The former is largely done by the purchase 
of demand drafts regarding produce, despatched by 
approved customers, and the latter by purchasing 
drafts or telegraphic transfers drawn on the ports. 
The Imperial Bank does all this at rates varying 
" from 7 to 7* per cent, based on the official bank rate; 
it also advances loans against gold ornaments. 


The Reserve Bank of India was required by the 
Act inaugurating it to open an Agricultural Credit 
Department, but so far it has not done anything 
except issuing statutory reports in which it has 
made a number of very important suggestions to 
improve and strengthen the organisation of the co¬ 
operative societies and the indigenous bankers so 
that an effective link between the villages and the 
organised money markets of the country may be 
» established. It has been suggested that the commercial 

bunks should discount more liberally agricultural paper and strengthen the 
existing provision for overdraft on the backing of approved promissory notes 
of Co-operative Central Banks and primary societies. They may also invest 
a limited portion of their funds in debentures of the Land Mortgage Banks 
guaranteed by the Government in respect of their capital and interest. To 
30 
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provide an adequate and cheap finance and to protect the farmers from the 
grip of the Moh ijan it is very essential that these banks should play an L „ 
active part in rural finance within limited safety. 

The Loans Offices in Bengal and the Nidhis and Chit Funds in 
Madras occupy an intermediate position between the 
indigenous bankers and the commercial banks. The 
loan offices specialise in land mortgage banking and 
play a verj 7 important part in the rural life of the 
province. Their number at present is over 1,000 
with a capital of over 9 crores. They raise funds by 
deposits at rates of 4 to 8 per cent, on short and 
long-term deposits respectively. They loan against 
ornaments, on mortgage of land and even on per¬ 
sonal security for unproductive purposes, and never * 
finance industry or trade. 

The Nidhis and Chit Funds are mutual loan 
societies which raise funds by accepting deposits and 
issuing share capital. There are over 228 of them 
with a capital of over 2\ crores, and they promote 
savings, redeem old debts of members and relieve 
them from usury, and advance loans for all purposes 
on good security. They also lend to outsiders and 
the rate is per cent, A number of important re¬ 
commendations have been made by the Banking 

* **■ - .S 

Committees for improving the working and orga¬ 
nisation of the associations. 

A perusal of the existing facilities brings out clearly their utter inade¬ 
quacy and the lack of co-ordination among the various agencies supplying 
credit to the rural areas. In a country, where agriculture 
forms mainstay of the population, the necessit} r of 
an adequate and cheap credit organisation cannot 
be overemphasised. Both official and non-official 
agencies should try to serve the rural areas more 
adequately than do at present. 


CHAPTER XIII 


rural indebtedness 

“The country is in the grip of the Mahajan. It is the bonds 

of debt that shackle agriculture ” H. Wolff. 

The chronic and hopeless indebtedness of the 
peasantry in India is one of the burning problems, 
and it has so far defied a solution. It is, as we have 
seen before, one of the most potent causes of the back¬ 
wardness _of our parent industry, agriculture, and 
it stultifies all talk of agricultural improvement. The 
Royal Agricultural Commission says “This is due not 
only to the fact that an important source of credit 
is drained for unproductive purposes and, that the 
potential credit available for improvements is corres¬ 
pondingly curtailed, but also because it is found 
that, in case of usufructuary mortgages, the mortga¬ 
gor too often declines to the position of a permanent 
tenant under the mortgage, paying, not a fair rent, 
but the utmost the lender can extract or extort.” 

The rural indebtedness in India is, however, no 
exceptional phenomenon, for wherever agriculture 
is pursued as the main occupation, there the inhabi¬ 
tants have from the very nature of circumstances, 

•J • 

been compelled to borrow often to a very great extent 
in proportion to the value of the land. Farmers in 
every country have suffered from the want of capital. 
Another fact of universal application is that it has 
always been very difficult to obtain agricultural 
credit, because the individual credit in the case of 
the peasant is small, and the banking credit has been 
confined to commerce and industry. We have al- 

4 / 

ready discussed in detail in the preceding chapter 
the peculiar circumstances of agricultural life in our 
country, which make the peasant so peculiarly liable 
to indebtedness. These may be summarised here as 
ihe seasonal variations which render agriculture a relatively 
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precarious occupation, the sub-division and fragmentation of hold- 
l "£ s ' which render them uneconomic, and the lack of 

suitable marketing facilities and the legal and customary obligations on the 
und, and the absence of suitable subsidiary industries to engage 

the agriculturist in his spare time to supplement his 
slender resources. These are the general causes of 
indebtedness which app]j T to all parts of the country. 




{ 


Extent of indebtedness and its increase •—Prior to the 

report of the Banking Enquiry Committees, in 1929- 
bO sporadic estimates of the rural indebtedness had 
1 been made. Sir Edward Maclagan estimated the 
total debt of the British Indian provinces at Rs. 300 
crores in 1911; and Mr. Darling estimated it in 1924 
at Rs. 600 crores. On the basis of the estimates of 
the Provincial Banking Committees, the Central 
Banking Committee estimated the total agricultural 
debt of British India at the colossal figure of Rs# 900 
crores in 1930. Since then it had increased consider¬ 
ably, and was estimated at Rs. 1,200 crores by Prof. 
P. J. Thomas in 1935 and even more than this by 
some other persons i. e. Rs. 1800 crores in 1939. 
Thus, between 1911, and 1939 the rural indebtedness, 
according to these estimates had, increased by about 
Rs. 50 crores a j T oar on the average. In view of the 
recent world trade depression, when the prices of 
the primary products fell by 50%, the real burden of 
the debt had been doubled'# Prof. Thomas thought 
it to be Rs. 2,200 crores, and if we compare the value 
of agricultural production in 1928-29 and in 1932-33 
we find' that it fell from 10,18,52 lakhs to 5,74,67 
lakhs. As the Reserve Bank Report points out 
‘‘Measured in commodities it must now be twice as 
large as a result of the fall in prices since 1929% 
This phenomenal fall in prices has made the pay¬ 
ment of interest and the repayment of the principal 
rather difficult for the average cultivator, who has 
been hard hit by if, and therefore, the debt has 
accumulated still further. There has been a good 
deal of social discontent feasible in recent times, 
and, coming in the wake of an unprecedented econo- 
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mic distress, it has caused a plethora of legislative 
measures in the various provinces to grant relief to 
the farmers and to protect them against unscrupu¬ 
lous creditors. 

It is clear from the foregoing estimates that the 
agricultural indebtedness has been on the increase. 
Indebtedness of the peasant there had been in the 
past also, but it had increased appreciably during 
the nineteenth century with the rise in prices and 
land values. Before the British rule, the compact, 
communal organisation of the village and its soli¬ 
darity-stood in the way of debt accumulation and of 
the alienation of land. Custom limited compound 
interest to 50% for cash loans and to 100% for loans 
in grain; and the well-known principle of D&mdupat 
curbed the exorbitant demand of the Mahajan. But 
during the nineteenth century land settlements 
enhanced the value of land and the credit of the 
landholders and the tenants; the establishment of 
the civil courts and the enactment of the Civil 
Procedure Code and the enforcing of the individual 
rights in contracts led to the empowering of the 
creditors to attach the implements and cattle of the 
debtors; the Registration of Documents Act 1864 
and the Transfer of Property Act 1882 increased 
mortgages in number and value; and the rise in 
prices due to the opening up of the country by rail¬ 
ways after 1854 increased borrowings. 

It is rather striking to note that the indebtedness 
of the peasantry in spite of great improvements ill 
communication, irrigation, trade and the mainte¬ 
nance of peace and security, has rather increased 
than decreased, and it apparantly seems paradoxical 
to speak that the peasants had become more pros¬ 
perous prior to the recent depression than before. 
But as history warrants indebtedness and prosperi¬ 
ty are not necessarily inconsistent. The only ex¬ 
planation of this phenomenon is that indebtedness still 

exists in rural India , not in spite of these improvements , but just because of 

them. With the maintenance of law and order as the 
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lj ' ase economic development, the inauguration of 
land tenures and revenue systems, the improvements 
in communication, w ater supply and trade, the value 
of land as a security, in the face of growing demand 
for it, has immensely increased. In other words, it 
has led to the increased credit of the peasant, and 
hence, his temptation to borrow. He is in a far 
better position to borrow and assert his claim, and, 
in the absence of any restraint in the form of educa¬ 
tion, he lias pledged his credit to the fullest possible 
extent. As Mr. Datta says, ‘‘With increased wealth 
in the country there are now more persons with 
money to lend than before, and they compete with 
one another in offering loans to the cultivators at 
lower rates of interest. Owing to an increase in 
prices, land lias considerably risen in value through¬ 
out India, and now forms ample security for a much 
larger loan in comparison with what it would have 
secured 25 years ago, and this increased credit the 
ryoi is far too prone to utilise for foolish and impro¬ 
vident purposes. 1 'And as Mr. Wolff has said, “Credit 

is a good servant but a bad master .” Once tile peasant is in the 

cruel clutches of the usurious money-lender, who, in¬ 
stead of being a friend, philosopher and guide to him, 
preys on hiimand trades in his necessities, he can¬ 
not hope to get out, and the debt becomes hereditary. 
Thus it is, that thousands of cultivators in India are born in debt, live 


in debt, and die in debt- It is the unproductive nature of 

the debt which is more serious than its volume or 
eiate of growth, because unproductive debts have an 
unlimited capacity to accumulate and increase auto¬ 
matically. Herein lies the tragedy of rural indebted¬ 
ness. It has been found that about 70% of the debt 
in Bengal and Bombay has been incurred for unpro¬ 
ductive purposes and the percentage in case of 
Madras is 60. For the whole of British India the 
percentage may safely be taken as 65. 


Causes of Indebtedness: —The origin of indebtedness 
among the landed classes is traceable to various, cau¬ 
ses, among which the most important are the vagaries of 
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the climitic conditions and the resisting insecurity of agriculture; failure of 
crops and loss of cattle due to droughts, floods, hail-storms, locusts etc., and 
famine and disease, general thriftlessness and improvidence necessitating 
huge expenditure on marriages and other domestic ceremonies; the use of 
sudden inflation of credit; the exactions of an oppressive body of middlemen; 
the loss of economic equilibrium in the distribution of occupations due to the 
destruction of the village arts and crafts industries and the consequent exces¬ 
sive pressure of population on the land; the small holdings and their subdivi¬ 
sion and fragmentation-, the extremely lot.- standard of living, income and 
chronic poverty and the unsatisfac tory system of rural finance. Inveterate 
illiteracy and ignorance put a premium on improvidence and extravagance, 

although several provincial banking committees think 

that the picture oi extravagance is overdrawn. The 
drain of wealth from the country for foreign domination 
hardly leaves any saving or surplus for future conti¬ 
ngencies. The growing increase of the population 
without a corresponding increase in the outturn 
makes a debt hereditary, and ancestral debt, to the 
redemption of which a religious sentiment attaches 
prevents many cultivators from starting their career 
with a clean slate. The law of limitation leading to 
renewals on usurious terms including compound inte¬ 
rest adds fuel to the tire. Increased credit and material 
'prosperity are other causes, if not for the origin of 
indebtedness, at least for its growth and constant 
increase, dhe facilities for borrowing owing to an 
influx of money-lenders have increased and, in the 
absence of any moral check, the cultivator has pledged 
his landed security, the value of which has increased 
due to the causes we have discussed before, for obtain¬ 
ing more and more loans. 


r causes of indebtedness may be 

mentioned the unsuitable revenue settlements and demands 

for the payment of land revenue and exorbitant rates of 
interest and litigation. The usury and rapacity of the 
money-lender, which we have"described at length in 
the last chapter, are among the very important causes 

oi rural indebtedness, it is no wonder that not only 

the cultivator of thepresent generation is buried head 
and ears m debt, but he tr ansfers this heavy loan 
0 ie suoc eding generation. Thus, a cultivator starts 
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his career against heavy odds; he becomes a fatalist 
and reconciles himself to his lot. He ascribes his sad 
lot to an inexorable fate and destiny, and the fire of 
ambition does not urge him to launch a revolt against 
his circumstances, social and economic. 

Commenting on the smallness of holdings and 
the climatic vicissitudes causing the insecurity of 
agriculture and the consequent indebtedness of the 
peasant, Mr. M. L. Darling remarks that “to support 
a family upon a few acres without getting into debt 
requires a level of skill, industry, and thrift seldom 
attained in a hot country. Undoubted^ it can be 
done, ju3t as a small sailing boat weathers a storm of 
the Atlantic; but unless the 'boat is both well found 
and well manned it will assuredly sink. In India 
the form is too often neither the one nor the other 
and nature can be almost as destructive on land as 

at sea.” 

Improvident borrowing is another primary cause 
of indebtedness. The method in which the peasant 
employs the loans from the money-lender is extre¬ 
me y unmethodical and baneful. He squanders hip 
money in social ceremonies and ornaments, marri¬ 
ages, funeral rites, etc., i. e., in unproductive con¬ 
sumption, and not in productive channels to improve 
his land and secure his income. The absence of thrift 
and self-help further aggravate his position. The 
limited nature Of crops engaging only certain periods 
of the year, and abundant harvests have produced 
the habit of wasting long periods in idleness and 

encouraged thriftlessness. The Hindu joint family 
system is incompatible with any special disadvan¬ 
tages to the indolent and the incompetent, who feed 
on the earning of the more efficient and successful 
members. The series of seasonal feasts and religious 
observances as well as caste dinners on auspicious 
occasions, have stimulated family extravagance. All 
these have played an important part in fostering 
improvidence, while his belief in the doctrine of karma 
has reconciled him to his fate. 
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Then, the income of the cultivator is very small. 
It is so small as to make it impossible for him to have 
most of the necessaries for efficiency and even some 

1/ 

of the necessaries of life, and there has been no appre¬ 
ciable rise recently in his real income, though money 
income has undoubtedly been greater than befor?. 
Two-thirds of the people usually got \ of the minimum 
requirements of food grains. They are under-fed, 
under-clad, and under-nurtured, and the majority of 
them live from hand to mouth. The physical defici¬ 
ency, which results from these conditions, makes him 
an easy prey to epidemic diseases, which sap his sta¬ 
mina and vitality, and this enforced idleness and 
weakness compel him to borrow. It is true that in 
religion, in family affection and in friendship even 
the poor may find scope for many of the higher faculti¬ 
es, but the conditions which surround extreme poverty 
tend to deaden those faculties. In fact poverty is the 
curse and destruction of the poor. The heart-rending 
conditions, in which the poor helot of the soil is 
compelled to live on account of his chronic poverty, 
simply beggar description. A learned professor of an 
Indian University very cogently remarks u So we are 
here faced with the dismal reality of the low income 
of our Indian agriculturists followed closely by a very 
low standard of living, and this is the first serious 
disadvantage they are labouring under.” 

b To make matters worse, ignorance and illiteracy 
easil}' give vent to the multiplication of procreative 
processes and thus the population gets on increasing 
without a corresponding increase in the means of 
subsistence. The lack of spare land and the absence 
of alternative occupations to engage the surplus 
population aggravate the pressure of population on 
the soil. Agriculture is subject to the law of diminish¬ 
ing returns, and in the absence cf manures and fer¬ 
tilisers to check constant soil exhaustion, improved 
seeds and methods of cultivation, the produce of the 
land goes on decreasing. The extreme poverty of the 
cultivator and the low } r ield of his tiny plots prevent 
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him from providing against depreciation. Money 
economy and the higher price ruling in the market 
tempt the peasant to dispose of all his produce with¬ 
out any reserve at a cheaper price and in a restricted 
market, and the poor fellow has to borrow to buy 
his food in times of need at a very high price. The un¬ 
timely revenue demands and the constant harassing 
of the mahajan lor payment of interest just at the 
time of the harvest, when alone the cultivator is in a 
position to pay, oblige the peasant to add fuel to the 
fire by bringing his produce for sale to an already 
glutted or Hooded market at the end of the harvests 


and spell his own disaster. The rural money-lender, 
as already pointed out, combines trade, retail shop¬ 
keeping and even cultivation of land, and the simple 
peasant falls into his clutches in many ways. He is 
sometimes compelled to perform services free or for a 
small allowance of coarse food to the mahajan. It is 
heart-rending to see the indigent, and indebted pea¬ 
sant sell his movable property like jewellery 7 and cattle 
or mortgage his land and house, for the payment of 
the decree debts of the land-lords and mahajan or for 
the payment of Government dues, and for escape 
irom the loss of his izzat in civil imprisonment. The 
smallness of his loan, his irrepressibly urgent ne<d for 
'it and his utter inability to go elsewhere coupled with the 
nature oj his security and precarious financial position , 
leave the peasant entirely at the mercy of the snhukar , who 
finding him alone and helpless, asserts his influence and 
control ruthlessly and unscrupulously to the best possible 
\ advantage to himself. 


Then, the high rates of interest also compel the 
cultivator to borrow. The rates vary from one pro¬ 
vince to another, but on account of the weakness of 
the peasant’s economic position the interest accu¬ 
mulates everywhere. The rates vary from 9 to 12 per 
cent, in Madras and Bombay on secured, and from 
18 to 24 per eent. on unsecured loans; 25 to 50 per 
cent, in Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Sind and from 18 
or 18| to 37 or 374 per cent, in our Provinces. Not 
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infrequently, however, the loans advanced are in 
kind either for food or for seed usually on sawui or 
deorha rates and if unfortunately, as usually happens, 
the crop fails to give the normal yield, the peasant 
is face to face with starvation for he must satisfy the 
mahajan's claims in full as prearranged, or if .lie does 
not, the loan shall go on accumulating at compound 
interest and become hereditary. The interest in this 
case is usually 25% or 50% and even 100% sometimes. 

Effects This chronic state of indebtedness has 
influenced the cultivators in many undesirable ways. 
Many of the evils from which they suffer at present 
are attributable to indebtedness.' The low standard 
of living and income and indigence and poverty of 
the cultivating classes are due to it. The Central 
Banking Committee write that among the causes 
responsible for the low standard of living of the 
agriculturist and the continued impoverishment of 
this class, even in areas which are blessed with good 
seasons and normal crops, indebtedness must be 
given a high place. This low scale of income and 
poverty prevent an adequate application of capital 
in the cultivation of lands, tends to lower the phy¬ 
sical and mental vitality of the cultivators, and 
causes the decay and weakening of the moral fibre 
of the society. All these lead to agricultural ineffi¬ 
ciency, and indebtedness coming in the wake of 
these evils, aggravates them. The defective system 
of rural finance, in which the money-lender is both 
the creditor and the village trader, leads to inorder¬ 
ly and unprofitable marketing. The indebtedness of 
the peasant to the money-lender compels him to sell 
his produce at a pre-arranged price and in a closed 
and isolated market lacking in competition. The 
only remedjr to avoid it is the growth of co-operation 
both for the supply of credit and marketing. Even 
the unsatisfactory S 3 r stem of rural finance, in which 
no distinction is drawn between short and long¬ 
term loans, is attributable to indebtedness. When 
large sums of money are 'borrowed for capital impro- 
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vements or for the payment of old debts the period of 
repayment fixed in the bonds is not very long. It is 
onlv three years in the Central Provinces. The result 
is that the income of the cultivator is utilised more 
f ( *r the payment of the debts than is desirable or 
possible, and th n cultivator is left with verv meagre 
income eve n lor his subsistence. This leads to unpro¬ 
ductive methods of cult ivation and is very detrimental 
to the growth of national wealth. Any machinery to 
provide longterm loans for the liquidation of old 
debts by instalments at low rates of interest would 
save the cultivator from incurring heavy debts, which 
prevent him from using improved methods,and would 
reduce by providing competition the rate of interest 
on the short-term loans also. 


Then, indebtedness causes a loss of propert} 7 , and 
transfers land from cultivators to non-cultivators, 
which is fraught with grave economic and social conse¬ 
quences for the future of the country. The areas held 
by non-agriculturists have shown an increase in recent 
years. The Marwaris , the Vaishyas and other money- 
lending communities have been steadily ousting the 
cultivators from their fields. This has led to increased 
tenancy in recent years and to rack-renting and 
subletting. Between 1921-31 the number of labourers 
per 1,000 cultivators had increased from 291 to 407. 
Such a tendency impedes agric Itural progress and 

breeds inefficiency. It increases the number of land- 

• / 

less farmers. The creation of a landless proletariat 
brings disharmony in the social structure and pro¬ 
vides a highly inflammable material. The growing 
agrarian discontent so feasible in recent years is a 
portent of the coming storm of social discontent and 
unrest which, if not checked in time, will cause a 
revolution upsetting the existing social order. More¬ 
over, this is ver} r detrimental to agricultural progress 
and efficiency. The reduction in the economic status 
of the peasant, which results from the transfer of his 
land to the money-lender, causes inefficiency; because 
the money-lender sublets the land at a rent, which 
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hardly leaves sufficient proiit to the cultivator to in¬ 
duce him to raise a good crop. As a consequence of this 
inefficiency the cultivator is not able to get enough 
money to cultivate the field properly and to increase 

first class crops. In the Punjab, the Central Provinces 
and in Bundelkhand restrictions have been placed 
on the alienation of the land from the cultivators to 
non-cultivators by law. The Uttar Pradesh Bank¬ 
ing Committee did not favour the extension of the 
Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act to the whole or 
any other part of the State, and stressed the need 
for a fuller and further inquiry. The evil of land 
alienation from cultivators to non-agriculturists is 
the most pronounced in Bengal. In Madras and the 
Punjab especially a number of agriculturists have 
become money-lenders, and as the land has passed to 
them, there is nothing to deplore so far as agricul¬ 
tural efficiency is concerned. But the displacement 
of many cultivators from the possession of their land 
is fraught with grave consequences. 

Finally, indebtedness has caused economic servi¬ 
tude of the cultivators. This is evidenced by the 
Karniouti agreements of Behar and Orissa and the 
Punnaiyal system of Madras. These resemble the 
indenture system of coolies or labour, in which, for the 
passage money and food and clothes, the coolies are 
required to serve their masters for a term of three to 
five years. Under the Kamiauti agreements of Behar 
and Orissa and the neighbouring districts of eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, the debtors specially of the low 
castes like the Dusadhs, Chamars , Bhars etc. borrow 
money usuall} 7 for the marriage of their sons or 
daughters, and occasionally for themselves, and 
undertake to repay or perform labour on the farms 
and in the houses of the monev-lenders until the 
debts are cleared, and after their deaths their sons 
are bound by the same agreements to serve. In this 
way the debt goes on accumulating from generation 
to generation, and the poor debtors are not allowed 
to serve any body so long as work on the money- 
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lender's farm is necessary. In return for these ser- 

• * 

vices they get a customary allowance of a few pices 
per day, coarse food, old clothes, and now and then 
new clothes, and rewards on auspicious occasions. 
Their wives and children are required also to serve 
(he money-lender for a pittance. Since 1920, however, 
such agreements have been declared null and void 
in Beliar and Orissa. In the Madras presidency the 
Pannuiyal system is practically similar to the 
Eamiauti agreements. Some thing like these systems 
also prevails in the Central Provinces. Such instan¬ 
ces, however, are now reported to be rare, and for 
the services performed to t le money-lender, they are 
now paid. 


Remedial measures Such is the problem of rural 

indebtedness and usury, and several and varied have 
been the attempts made by the Government to miti¬ 
gate these evils; but it cannot be said that they have 
met with any considerable degree of success. At first 
it was thought that the mere enlargement of the 
means of credit would solve the problem, but now it 


is recognised on all hands, that 
relieving this cardinal delect of 


the best method of 
Indian husbandry is 


to educate the people and inculcate in them the habit 
of thrift, self-help and moral control simultaneously 
with the enlargement of credit facilities. The reason 
for this belief lies in the fact that if credit is dear it 


ruins the cultivator, if it is cheap and easy, the 
cultivator ruins himself by over-borrowing. The more 
money he can command, the greater will be his ex¬ 
penditure on customary obligations. As Fergusson 
puts it, ‘‘To a people in the state of civilisation to 
which India has reached, a secure title to a fixed in¬ 
come only means the power of borrowing on the 
occasion of marriage, funeral, or some great family 
festival more than the borrower can ever pay.” 


Rural indebtedness falls in two broad categories : 
the current debt taken with the intention of repaying 
after the harvest, and the old and long-standing or 
ancestral debt . So far as the former is concerned, the 
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usuriously high rates of interest and the other eco¬ 
nomic causes, accompanying the pursuit of agricul¬ 
ture in the country, prevent the repayment of the 
current debt, and this also accumulates. The impecu¬ 
nious habits of the rural borrower are to be kept in 
view while suggesting remedies for its solution. A 
real solution of this part of the rural indebtedness lies 
in the extension and strengthening of the co-operative 
movement not only jer the supply of credit but for other 
purposes also, and the restriction of usury both by pro¬ 
paganda and legislation. Legislation or governmental 
action will prove ineffective, as it lias done in the 
past, unless the cultivator is taught to use credit 
property. For this purpose education and a regular 
intensive and extensive propaganda through the pulpit, 
the press and the platform should be carried on. The village 
panchayats should be revived and strengthened to control 
and regulate the practice of usury by the rural 
money-lender and to curb unproductive borrowing by 
the cultivator through social pressure. Speculative 
money-lending should also be checked The provision for 
the repayment of the loan should also be made. It is 
verj T essential, if the cultivator is to be saved from 
being burdened with the accumulation of the interest 
and the debt. To increase the repaying capacity 7 all 
efforts to increase the yield of crops and to improve the 
marketing facilities should be made. To refirm the 
impecunious habits of the borrower, and to reorganise 
the system of rural credit and finance, education must 
be kept in the forefront of the programme of redemption 
of indebtedness. It is a happy augury that a very 
powerful drive against illiteracy has been recently 
launched by the popular ministries in the various 
provinces. Night and adult schools opened by non-official 
agency and by students in their spare time will go a long 
way in solving this problem. Then, credit should be 
linked with agricultural improvement and marketing, 
and the best solution of this co-ordination lies in 
the development of multilateral co-operative societies . 
Ihere should be a co-ordination and co-operation in 
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the departments of Co-operation, Agriculture and 
General Administration to improve the lot of the 
cultivators. The recent rural reconstruction and 
uplift programme of the Congress ministries was a 
very long-awaited move in the desired direction, 
and it was lamentable that on account of a political 
stalemate there was a constitutional crisis during 
the World War II and this beneficent activity had 
been checked. Fortunately it was only a temporary 
phase. If these, and other suggestions, which we 
have made elsewhere, to improve Indian agriculture 
are carried out, we are confident, the problem of 
short-term indebtedness will be solved. 


In addition to the provision of the co-operative 
societies to provide cheap and guarded credit, the 
Government has also been distributing takavi loans 
since the ’eighties of the last century under the Land 
Improvements Loans Act (1888) for long-term credit 
and under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (.1884) for 
short-term credit* This granting of iikavi and other 
loans in abnormal times by the Government is a 
long-established practice. It has been the practice of 
the rulers in the past to advance loans in times of 
need to the ryots, to remit or suspend revenue demand 
etc., and the British Government had kept up this 
time-honoured obligation by these two legislative 
measures. But through the obnoxious practice of 
blackmail, they have left practically untouched the 
lowest strata of the community. The system of 
collecting the loans has also been very rigid and 
wooden and the amounts of the loans have been insi¬ 
gnificant and rather inadequate as compared to the 
needs of the agricultural community. Further this 
system of granting loans suffers like the joint stock 
banks from the defect that it carries with it no educa¬ 
tive value, which is the thing essential here. They 
demoralise the ryot and do notallow him to stand on 
his own legs and be independent; and thf loss of self- 
respect, which accompanies charity, deters many of 
them from taking free grants in times of acuto dis- 
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tress like famine or floods. The long term loans under 
the Act of 1883 for effecting permanent improvements 
suffered from the defects of subdivided and fragmented 
holdings and the burden of ancestral debts. Recent 
amendments to the Act in Madras and U. P. have 
permitod loans for debt redemption. The short term 
loans under the Act of 1884 for current agricultural 
purposes like purchase of seeds, manures, cattle etc. 
suffered from the limited resources of the Government. 
Hence, the system of granting state loans, though it 
may alleviate temporarily the position of the cultiva¬ 
tor in troublous times, cannot be a permanent remedy. 
The suspension and remission of revenue and the 
grant of loans should be administered more liberally 
than at present. Other measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment have been the opening of post office savings 
banks in the villages to teach the cultivator and others 
thrift, but they have been very inadequate and these 
facilities should be more widely diffused. The measures 
to improve the productive capacity and the economic 
position of the village folk have already been discussed 
and they need not be repeated here. 

The liquidation of the old ancestral debt presents a 
more serious problem. The social tradition and re¬ 
ligious sentiment attaching to the debt of a father 
convert it into a pious obligation for the son or the 
heir. Even if there is no passing of assets and legal 
inheritance of a debt, the son or the heir thinks it to 
be a debt of honour, which he must redeem. The onlv 

7 

existing facilities available for the redemption of this 
kind of loans is the borrowing of money from one 
money-lender to pay off another, and thus increase 
the debts; or to borrow from co-operative land mortgage 
banks in the localities where they exist. But their 
number is so small as to be only a drop in a vast desert 
of indebtedness. As we have seen in the last chapter, 
such banks alone can solve the problem of the redemp¬ 
tion of the old debts, and, therefore, every effort 
should be made to establish them in as large numbers 
as possible in such localities, in which favourable 

92 
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conditions exist for their starting. But the co-opera¬ 
tive movement comprises only a small section of the 
vast agricultural population, and therefore, to provide 
for the larger section, which lies outside the ambit of 
the co-operative organisation at present, and to grant 

loans to big landlords, provincial land mortgage corporations on a 
joint-stock basis or on the model of the English Land Mortgage Corporation 

should be established. Land mortgage banks can be utilised 
for the redemption of standing debts only by such 
cultivators as have land security, surplus income to 
pay off the debt in instalments, and who do not have 
to go to the money-lender again for finance and for 
the redemption of their debts. The number of such 
cultivators is very small. Therefore, a very substantial 
number of cultivators cannot avail themselves of these 


facilities, and hence, there is a progressive and serious 
deterioration in their position. To ignore this, and 
not to do anything to relieve it, is, as the Agricultural 
Commisssion say, the worst policy towards debt. The 
Central Banking Committee thought it incumbent on 
the Co vernment to devise means to tackle this problem, 


and for this, they recommended the 


method of concili 


ation between the debtors and the creditors for composing 


the debts. But a mere composition and moratorium 
through voluntary conciliation will only help to post¬ 
pone the debt and relieve the debtor only tempora¬ 
rily. A provision for re-payment is more essential. 
Government can repay by compounding the debt, 
through redemption of the whole of it, or by floating 
long-dated, interest-bearing marketable bonds guaran¬ 
teed by them. This is, however, suitable only for 
smaller states like Bhavnagarand unsuitable for Pro¬ 


vincial Governments. 


The Central Banking Committee realised it, 
when they wrote that any scheme of debt concilia¬ 
tion could not succeed until adequate organisation for carrying 


out debt clearance has been built up;and unless some agen¬ 
cy like the Government, or the co-operative credit 
societies or land mortgage banks, where they exist, is 
forthcoming to make cash advance to the debtors in 
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order to enable them to pay the compounded debt, 
at least in part, to the creditor. Some of the Provin¬ 
cial Committees thought that the money-lender would 
be willing to accept in full satisfaction of his claims 
considerabl} 7 less sums, if paid down in cash. With 
a view to improve the economic prosperity of the 
country and to stem the tide of agrarian discontent, 
the Central Committee suggested that a serious 
effort should be made to find a remedy for the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculturist; so far as it relates 
to his unproductive debt. In their opinion the most 
effective remedy remedy would be found in the pur¬ 
suit by the local governments of a vigorous policy of debt 
conciliation on a voluntary basis. They commended to them 

the following scheme:— 

Special officers should be appointed in each pro¬ 
vince, whose function would be by propaganda to 
persuade the lender and the borrower to agree to a 
redemption of standing debt on the basis of a cash 
payment, or equated payments spread over a number 
of 3 ^ears. These officers would advise the agricul¬ 
turist debtors of the existing facilities for lightening 
the burden of indebtedness; and to help them Con¬ 
ciliation Boards should be appointed, if necessary. 
The existing co-operative credit societies should be 
utilised as the agenc 3 r for the payment of the settled 
amounts to the lender by the borrower, who should 
become a member of the co-operative society so that 
the society may provide finance for his current needs 
in future. The outstanding part of the settled debt 
will be treated by the lender as a deposit with the co¬ 
operative society, which will refund it to him by settl¬ 
ed annual instalments. Where the lender wants a 
cash pajmient, the Government should advance to the 
co-operative society the necessary" funds to be repaid 
by the society to the Government in annual instal¬ 
ments. Government should have a regular pro¬ 
gramme of advance to co-operative societies for debt 
redemption, and should help them in times of losses 
' not due to any negligence or mismanagement on their 
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part. If necessary, the whole arrangement should he 

backed by a legislative enactment. In cases where the lender 

will nut agree to a voluntary settlement of the debt, compulsory settlement 
should be secured by legislative enactment. 

Viewing the problem of the redemption of the 
ancestral debt, from the point of view of debtors, who 
were prepared to give up all their debts in discharge 
of the inherited debt, the Agricultural Commission 
had recommended the consideration in every province 
of a simple Rural Insolvency Act. The Central Bank¬ 
ing Committee also agreed with this recommendation, 
and suggested to the Provincial Governments to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of passing other legislation to se¬ 
cure the settlement of debts on a compulsory basis . 

Recent Debt Legislation and Conciliation 

The unprecedented economic blizzard, which swept 
across the world in 1929-31, caused a heavy slump in 
prices. We have seen in an earlier section how the 
prices of primary produce fell by 50% and increased 
the severity of rural indebtedness and its incidence. 
Hence, the depression and postdepression period has 
witnessed a large number of legislative measures en¬ 
acted to give effect to the recommendations of the Bank¬ 
ing Committees to relieve the farmer debtor classes. 
We have already discussed in the last chapter, how, to 
protect the ryot against the extortion and oppression 
of money-lenders, important amendments and altera¬ 
tions have been made in the Civil Procedure Code, and 
in the Contract Act, 1899. The most important of 
these are the freedom of tools, implements, cattle for till - 
age, and materials of the household from attachments ; the 
immunity of the ryot from arrest, and payment by install 
ments. A part of the agriculturist’s holding is exemp¬ 
ted from attachment sale in execution of a decree and 
usufructuary mortgages have been restricted to a rea¬ 
sonable number of years. Then the provisions of 
the Usurious Loans Act of 1918 have been extended 
to several provinces, and suitable amendments have 
been made in them to suit the local conditions ol 
every province. We have also described at length the 
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legislation passed in the various provinces to control 

money-lending by registration and licensing fo) keeping 
regular accounts and limiting the rates oj interest etc. 
Then the well-known principle of Damdupat has been 
adopted in the various provinces e . g. Assam, C. 1. 
Madras, Punjab and U. P. We have also mentioned 
in the last chapter the various acts passed in the diffe¬ 
rent provinces or bills contemplated lor granting 
relief and protection to the agriculturist- debtois. 
Other important measures and enactments are as 

follows: — 

Punjab: —Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934, modelled on 
the Debt Conciliation Act of the C.P. and Debt Legisla¬ 
tion Acts of the U. P. and the Debtors' Protection Act , 
1936. If the rate of interest exceeds 12% simple and 
9% compound with annual rests on secured loans and 
18~% simple and 14% compound with annual rests on 
unsecured loans, it is deemed excessive. Conciliation 
Boards are empowered to settle debts under Its. 10,000, 
and no appeal lies against the orders of the Boards. 
The principle of Damdupat is also applied. The work 
of the Conciliation Boards has been very satisfactory. 
Since their inception on April, 8, 1935 upto December, 
1939 they had compounded debts amounting to Rs. 
2,04,26,008, which were conciliated for Rs. 36,77,351. 
By persuasion a large number of creditors was won 
over for a composition of agriculturists’ debts. Out of 
the amount conciliated for, a sum ol Its. 5,63,673 was 
paid immediately by the debtors in kind or cash, and 
the balance was arranged to be paid in easy instal¬ 
ments or by sale of fodder, cattle, land and other 
means. No interest was allowed on the instalments 


lixed by the Boards. 

Central Provinces: —The Debt Conciliation Act oj 

1933, envisaging the creation of Debt Conciliation 
Boards for the settlement of debts between debtors 
and creditors and providing for repayment of the co¬ 
llection of instalments through the revenue agency; 
the Reduction of Interest Act , 1936, protecting landhold¬ 
ers and tenants paying revenue or rent not exceed* 
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mg Us. 5,000 by reducing rates of interest and by limit- 
ing theii credit in order to stop their taking unproduc¬ 
tive loans; and the Protection of Debtors Act, 1937, which 
aims at protecting debtors against molestation and 
harassment. The Relief of Indebtedness Act 1959 
aims at compulsory scaling down ol debts. It suggests 
many important changes in the existing machinery 
of debt conciliation. 

Uttar Pradesh -—Agriculturists’ Relief Act , 1954 

grants relief to ‘agriculturists’ in the shape of payment 
by instalments, reduction in rates of interest both 
existing and future, and these benefits apply to non- 
agricultural land. Encumbered Estates Act of 1954, as 
amended by the Act of 1955, benefits landholders, 
whose immovable properties are encumbered with 
debts. Regulation of Sales Act, 1934 regulates the sale 
of agricultural land only in execution of decrees of 
civil court, and puts the parties in relation to the 
land values in the same position in which they were 
at the time of accepting nans. Temporary Regulation 
of Execution Act , 1934 applies to small agriculturists in 
the decrees up to Its. 1,000, and provides that on the 
deposit of 25% of the decretal amount for payment to 
the decree-holder the judgment debtor may pay only 
40 or 50% more in full discharge of his debt, so that 
after five annual instalments are paid, the debt is 
w iped out. The Usurious Loans Act of 1918, as amen¬ 
ded by the x4ct of 1934, prevents a money-lender from 
obtaining a decree passed on a rate of interest higher 
than 12% and 24% per annum in case of secured and 
unsecured loans respectively. The Agriculturists Loans 
Amendment Act of 1934, under which Government 
lends money to the agriculturists for the payment of 
existing debts and recovers the amounts in instalments 
spread over a long period. Besides these Acts, three 
important bills were introduced in 1939 and these are 
the U. P. Money-lender'8 Bill , the United Provinces Agri¬ 
culturists and Workmen Debt Redemption Bill, and the 
Agricultural Credit Regulation Bill. On December 21st 
these bills received the assent of the Governor 
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General and became Acts. The first of these Acts 
provides for further relief from indebtedness to agri¬ 
culturists and workmen; and the second aims at pre¬ 
venting excessive borrowing by agriculturists and for 
this purpose limits the amount that canbe obtained by 
execution for decrees against agricultural produce and 
land and restricts the voluntary alienation of land. 
Seeing that the Acts of 1935 passed for the liquidation 
of agricultural debt have failed to reduce it to a level, 
which would enable any measures to place agricultural 
credit on a sound basis to be effective; the second bill 
proposes to reduce effectively agricultural debt. It 
applies to loans incurred before the 1st of January, 
1938 only, and to proprietors paying not more than 
Rs. 500 as land revenue, and to tenants paying not 
more than Rs. 500 rent, and to persons earning Rs. Go 
as wages per month. It does not apply to proprietors, 
who pay income-tax. The debt is reduced by the low 
rates of interest (5% simple on secured and 8% simple 
on unsecured debts) in cases where the contractual 
rate is greater than these rates. The provisions of 
the bill reducing debt, except the provision making 
the law of Damdvpat applicable to paid interest, apply 
also to tenants and proprietors paying not more than 
Rs. 1,000 as rent or as land revenue. This bill, however, 
deals with existing debts only. To deal with debts that 
may be contracted on or after the 12th of April, 1939, 
the Regulation of Agricultural Credit Bill 1939, has 
been introduced. The main object of this bill is to 
limit the amount of debts, which an agriculturist can 
borrow, to an amount which ho can pay without undue 
hardship. To achieve this object, it provides that no 
decree can be executed against agricultural produce, 
after four years have expired from the date of the pass¬ 
ing of the decree, and that not more than one-quarter 
of an agriculturists’ crops can be attached at any one 
time in satisfaction of any decree or any number of 
decrees. In the case of proprietors, with a view to 
restrict over-borrowing and over-lending, it provides 
that the land of a proprietor who does not pay more 
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than 250 rupees land revenue cannot be.sold in execu¬ 
tion of a decree for debt, unless the judgment-debtor 
has other means of livelihood, and cannot be per¬ 
manently alienated, except with the sanction of the 
Collector. The land of a proprietor who pays more 
than 250 rupees as land revenue cannot be protected 
under the bill, unless he applies for the same to the 
Collector in respect of such land only on which he 
pays 250 rupees land revenue. Thus, the creditor can 
only obtain a self-liquidating usufructuary mortgage 
for twenty years, after which the land reverts to the 
judgment-debtor without any payment by him. Both 
these bills provide for the repeal of the Agriculturists, 
Relief Act, 1934, and the Temporary Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees Act, 1937. 

Of all these Act, the Temporary Regulation of 
Execution and the Regulation of Sales Acts are now 

110 longer in force. As to the general effect of the debt legislation , 
there is a divided opinion. Undoubtedly they have 
given much relief to indebted agriculturists, but 

have tended to restrict rural credit without any shrinkage in cultivation . The 
reduction in credit therefore has been in borrowings for non-productive 

purposes and that is good. The Usurious Loans Act has 
checked excessive rates of interest , blit creditors have evaded it 

ver 3 7 often by inflating in the bonds the advances 
made bv them. It has also caused a decline in monej T - 
lending, and there has been a large drop in the number of cases 

due to the general decline in civil litigation in recent 
years. The number of cases under the Agriculturists 
Relief Act has also declined on account of the general 
decline in monev-lendin£\ the fixation of instal- 

•/ C J / i 

ments by private agreements without recourse to 
the courts, and the passing of the Postponement of 
Execution of Decrees Act 1937. 

The Act has been very helpful to small agricul¬ 
turists m getting reductions in interest, convenient 
instalments and quick redemption of mortgages 
through a simple and cheap method. However, it 
has also led to the abuses of the privileges by recal¬ 
citrant debtors in delaying payment after obtaining 
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easy instalments. As to the Encumbered Estates Act, 
the orders for staying all liquidation proceedings 
were repealed in 1939 in respect of debtor landlords 
paying more than Rs. 1,000 land revenue, because 
they would receive no benefit from debt legislation 
then drafted. 


Madras :—The Debtors* Protection Act 1935 applies 
only to loans under 500 rupees at a time and grants 
relief in interest, if the rate exceeds 9% simple on 
secured loans and 15% on unsecured loans, and em¬ 
powers the courts to examine transactions on the 
presumption that the rate is exorbitant. The Co-opera¬ 
tive Land Mortgage Bank Act 1934 empowers the Pro¬ 
vincial Government to guarantee the principal and 
interest on the debentures issued by the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, and has made provisions for 
the improved working of the primary banks. The 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1935, worked through 
special revenue officers, grants loans to agriculturists 
to discharge their old debts at 5% interest and for 
periods of 25 years, and to a maximum amount of 


Rs. 2,000 only. The Debt Conciliation Act of 193G gives 
relief to landholders or occupancy ryots, whose debts 
exceed Rs. 100 through voluntary conciliation. The 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1938 is the most important 
and radical piece of debt legislation, and came as an 
aftermath of the Moratorium Bill of the previous 
year. It applies to agricultural classes of various des¬ 
criptions, and is designed to rehabilitate agriculture 
by relieving the primary producers from the crush¬ 
ing burden of indebtedness. Landholders, who pay a 
peishkush of over Rs. 500 and lnamdars , who pay a 
quit rent of over Rs. 100, are excluded from the 
benefits of this Act and co-operative societies, and 
land mortgage banks etc., are free from the operation 
of the Act. It provides for the compulsory scaling- 
down of debts, distinguishes between depression and 
post-depression debts and offers relief to all ryots . All 
arrears of interest outstanding on October 1, 1937, on 
loans prior to 1932 (October), are wiped off. The prin- 
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cipal alone is payable. All debts after that date are 
to carry only 5% interest up to October 31, 1937. It 
has also enforced the rule of clamdupat and has allowed 
the payment of the balance, if the payments already 
made fall short of twice the amount of the loan. It 
has prescribed a maximum legal rate of interest, 
subject to revision bv the Government, at 6^% on all 
future debts after the commencement of the Act and 
on the debts so scaled down. Its provisions have 
also been applied to decreed debts, and relief to tenants 
has also been given by wiping out all arrears of rent, 
except of the two preceding years, provided they are 
paid by September, 1939. Similar relief has been grant¬ 
ed to tenants in IJ. I J . as well. Sales of movable or 
immovable property of agriculturists can be set aside, 
if such sales are in execution of a decree after 1st 
October, 1937. Up to August, 1938, 36,000 applications 
involving Ks. 76 lakhs of debts had been disposed of, 

. 1]ad boon .scaled down to Rs. 40 lakhs 

or by 47%. 


Bengal The Agricultural Debtors Act , 1935, inau¬ 
gurated Conciliation Boards, and endowed them with 
powers for compulsion in the event of the voluntary 
methods failing to settle the debts, it also provides 
for a simple insolvency procedure on the lines recom¬ 
mended by the Agricultural Commission. Assam pas¬ 
sed the Debt Conciliation Act in 1936; Bombay passed 
the Agricultural Debtor s Relief Act in J939 and similar 
legislation has been contemplated in Bihar also. The 
chief object of the Bombay Act is to relieve indebted¬ 
ness by lightening the past debts and preventing- 
future ones and to regularise what advances must be 
made to farmers to maintain “a sound, cyclical, rural' 
economy.” Compulsory scaling down of debts, as 
arranged by Debt Adjustment Boards, working under 
the civil courts; not more than 6% interest on debts 
incurred prior to January, 1939, and not more than 
9% on subsequent debts, and relief to cultivators only 
in secured debts between Rs. 100 and Rs. 5,000 and 
declaration by the Board of a debtor whose asset are 
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not sufficient for the payment of the scaled down 
debts, as an insolvent etc., are some of the important 
provisions of this bill. Among the native states, 
Bhavnagar, Mysore* and Travancore stand out most 
prominently for adopting measures to establish con¬ 
ciliation boards for the settlement of debts. 


A scanning of the various measures to conciliate 
and scale down debts brings out clearly that there are 

two methods of conciliation and settlement of debts. One is voluntary 

and is based on mutual agreement between debtors 
and creditors through the Conciliation Boards, con¬ 
sisting of officials and non-officials and representa¬ 
tives of both debtors and creditors. This method has been 
followed in the C. P. Debt Conciliation Act , 19313, the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act } 1934, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors' Act , 1935, and 
the Madras and Assam Debt Conciliation Acts oj 1936. T lie second 
method is compulsion , which lias been resorted to, because 
the voluntary method is rather dilatory. This has been 
adopted in the Madras Agriculturists Relief Act , 1938, the C. P. Relief oj 
Indebtedness Act 1939, the Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act 1939 
and the U. P. Agriculturists and Workmen Debt Redemption Act 1939. 

It authorises the courts of law to award by way of the 
principal amount due, a sum which does not exceed twice 
the amount of the principal minus all payments received 
in respect of the said transactions. 

The Debt conciliation Boards are empowered to 
settle debts of not more than Us. 25,000 in C. P., of not 
more than Us. 10,000 in the Punjab, and of not more 
than Us. 25,000 in Madras. If a certain percentage of 
the debts (40% in C. P.) is settled by mutual agreement, 
then the latter is signed bv the Board, and is registered 


’The Mysore Government after IS months' working of the scheme of debt 
conciliation in selected talukas found on inquiry that the results were not suffi¬ 
ciently encouraging to adopt compulsion for debt conciliation. Out of 672 appli¬ 
cations conciliation was affected jn only 64 cases, the debt being reduced from 
Us. 55,85 to Rs. 3&,92o at an expense of Rs. 4,941, Mr. Ramkrishnjah has recom¬ 
mended the payment of settled debts through Und moitgoge barks and co-ope¬ 
rative societies and the raising of the maximum limit for loans by lard mortgage 
banks from-50 to 70 percent of the ir.a.ket value of the security and lowering of 
the minimum to Rs. 100 and tl e I mjtir.g of thr upper limit to Rs. 5.000 in des' r- 
ving cases. The work of th* land mortgage banks and the conciliat ion boards 
should be co-ordinated and land mortgage banks should be opci.ed In all places 
where debt conciliation boards exjst. 
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to have effect like the decree of a civil court. The 
settled debt is then paid in easy instalments spread over 
a number of years according to the paying capacity of 
the debtor; and the rule of damdupat is generally obser¬ 
ved. Certificates are issued to the debtors of ref ractory 
creditors, who are debarred from obtaining costs iii 
suits for the recovery of such debts, and from getting 
more than 6% simple interest on the amount due from 
the date of such certificates. The decisions of the 
Hoards are final,and no appeal is allowed against them 
in civil courts except in the case of Bengal. Greatest 
success has been achieved by these Boards in the Cen¬ 


tral Provinces. Some fifty Boards have been established, 
which between them considered 46,537 cases involving 
Its. 5.63 crores of debts, and these were sealed down to 
Rs. 2.9 crores till June, 1937. This means that the 
debts were reduced by 48%. There are five Boards 
working in the Punjab, and two in Assam. In Bengal 
and Madras the work has not been very satisfactory 
on account of inordinte delays. But for the repayment 
of conciliated debts sufficient provision has not been 
made by starting land mortgage banks, except in the 
Central Provinces and Madras. We have already em¬ 
phasised before that the establishment of these banks 
is imperatively necessary, if the incubus of rural indeb¬ 
tedness is to go away. 


Finally, mention may be made of the restrictions on 
alienation oj land which have been imposed in the Punjab 

and in the Bundelkhand division of U.P. The Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, 1901 had been suitably amended 
in 1938 and the Pun jab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands 
Act, 1938 empowers a mortgagor to apply to the Col¬ 
lector for the restitution of possession of land mortgaged 
prior to June 8, 1901, subject to certain conditions. We 
have already described recent debt legislation in the 
various provinces for the protection of the borrower 
and the exemption of his property, part of the holding 
etc. from attachment and sale and restriction ol 
usufructuary mortgages to a certain number of years. 
The U. P. Regulation of Agricultural Credit Act 1989, 
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as we have seen earlier, also makes suitable provision 
in this behalf. 

Suggestions: —In spite of these measures adopted 
by the various Provincial and State Governments to 
wipe out the incubus of rural indebtedness and to iree 
the producers of food and raw materials of industry 
from its crushing burden, tlie problem of rural indeb¬ 
tedness remains still unsolved. Conciliation at best 
is an emergency measure and offers no permanent 
solution of the problem of rural indebtedness and 
credit. The voluntary and compulsory scaling and 
cutting down of the debts merely aims at curing the 
existing acute malady of indebtedness, but it does not 
prevent the contracting of future debts. The Reserve 
Bank Report on Agricultural Credit has emphasised 
the dual aspects Of this problem reducing ami restricting 

credit and increasing the earning and consuming powers oj the teeming mil¬ 
lions by adopting beneficial measures for the all-round betterment of the rural 
conditions. A true and lasting solution oj problem oj rural indebtedness Iks 
m the provision of alternative occupations , education , co-operation and 
agricultural improvements of all kinds. More land mortgage banks in all 
provinces should be established with Government guarantee oj their debenture 
bonis, and liiral Insolvency Acts should be passed after a full inquiry into 
the local conditions of the areas concerned . The debt conciliation and settle- 
ment programme should be pushed on more vigorously throughout the 
country. The village Panchayats should be revived for this purpose aid the 
services of co-operative societies should be requisitioned . To provide 

for those, who are dispossessed of their land t hrough 

conciliation, a land clearance and colonisation programme should be 
adopted , as had been done in Italy and other countries. r I his will not 

only relieve the existing thickly populated villages 
of congestion, but will also provide land for the 
surplus population, relieve those in debt and increase 
the purchasing power and productive capacity of the 

country. The only solution of this baffling problem oj chronic indeb¬ 
tedness of the peasantry lies in turning of our present deficit agricultural 
economy into a surplus one. 



CHAPTER XI\ 


COOPERATION 

The development of an improved agricultural prac¬ 
tice is intimately bound up with its economic aspect 
the provision ol capital. Capital, then, is the crux of 
the whole problem of agricultural improvement. It is 
the provision of cheap and sufficient amount of credit 
on which hinges the improvement of the Indian agri¬ 
culture. We have already noticed in a previous chap¬ 
ter the nccessitj" of cheap and adequate credit facili¬ 
ties, and the discussion of the various lines of develo )- 
rnent suggested, has a ] so driven us to the inevitable 
conclusion that the hopelessly chronic indebtedness of 
the peasantiy, combined with acute poverty, ignoran¬ 
ce, illiteracy and a low standard of living, is a stand¬ 
ing stumbling-blok in the path of progress and 
stultifies all talks of improvements. This is clearly the 
fundamental weakness of the cultivator’s position; 
and, when and when alone, this weakness is removed, 
will the farmer be in a position to adopt more improv¬ 
ed or scientific methods of farming. We have also 
seen that on account of various difficulties the joint- 
stock banks cannot provide this credit and the mea¬ 
gre income and saving of the cultivator and his 
illiteracy make the Post Office Savings Banks useless 
to him. In the last resort, therefore, he is driven to 
borrow from the village sahukar , who is notorious for 
his rapacity and usury and illicit practices. The con¬ 
ditions, which exist in the villages, then, are such 
that, at the worst, admit of the development of usurj r , 
and, at the best, render the cost of capital too high to 
let it be used for improvements in any way. For 
agricultural development a more general employ¬ 
ment of capital is necessary, and this will he obtain¬ 
ed only by cheapening the rate of interest to let 
the cultivator have a liberal' balance of the profits 
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from improvement for his use 
his extra labour. 


as a compensatinn for 


Co-operation may be defined a* the voluntary associa¬ 
tion of weak and isolated individuals for mutual common 
economic benefits , which lays emphasis on the moral and 
educative aspect , and aims at the development of the man 
himse If. The co-operative credit societies “lay em¬ 
phasis on the moral factor by making people responsi¬ 
ble for each others’ obligations and prevent that loss 
of self-respect, which follows from accepting free gran¬ 
ts of money. In India, as elsewhere, this combination 
of material help with moral control is briefly the message 
of the co-operative credit movement !' Credit is service¬ 
able only so long as it is kept under control. As one 
writer puts it, ‘‘Free unrestricted credit to agriculture in 
isolation is a positive danger . Credit in association , guided 
and influenced in its use by the wiser counsels, by the in¬ 
creased self-respect arid self-restraint which association 
produces , is a powerful restorative , an educative and a 
disciplinary agent } a national necessity And, it is espo- 
ciall} 7 so in our poor country of peasants and artisans. 


History:—As early as 1884 the Governor-General- 
in-Council in a despatch to the Secretary of State 
pointed out the sore need of credit to the cultivators 
and hinted at the establishment of some such orga- 
nisation as would grant loans to the solvent agricul¬ 
turists on easy terms. Sir \Y. Wedderburn’s proposal 
to establish a land bank in Poona failed of materia¬ 
lising owing to tire apathj 7 of the Secretary of State. 
Sir Frederick Nicholson, deputed by the Madras 
Government in 1892 to investigate into the question 
of rural indebtedness and report emphasised the 
need for co-operative land banks. His conclusions 
may be summed up in the two words “Find HaiffeisinF 
Meanwhile the severe famine in 1899-1900 led to the 
appointment of the Famine Commission in 1901, 
which discussed at length the problem of credit, and 
recommended very strong!} 7 “the establishment of 
mutual credit association”. The question of starting 
co-operative credit societies was taken up first by the 
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Madras Government, where the Nidhis afforded a pre¬ 
cedent for their establishment. There were in 1901 
over 200 Nidhis with 36,000 members and a subscribed 
capital of £1,700,000. Small beginnings had also been 
made in the Punjab and in Bengal. Before any legis¬ 
lation was undertaken by the Government for intro¬ 
ducing co-operative credit societies, Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell did pioneering work by establishing in 
1901, 200 co-operative credit societies in the Uttar 
Pradesh. At the same time the Government of 


India impressed with the importance of, and the 
future possibilities for, the co-operative movement, 
and encouraged by the recommendations of the 
Famine Commission, appointed a Committee with Sir 
Edward Law at its head to investigate the question, 
and a report was submitted to Government recom¬ 
mending that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. The 
draft bill was referred to the Local Governments for 


criticism, and on the consideration ol their replies, 
Lord Curzon’s Government introduced in the Sup¬ 


reme Legislative Council a Bill to provide for the 
constitution and control of co-operative credit 
societies on October 23, 1903. The chief objects of the 
Bill were (li to take such societies out of the scope 
of general law and substitute provisions especially 
adopted to their constitut ion and objects, (2) to confer 
upon them special privileges and facilities so as to 
encourage their formation and assist their operation; 
and (3) to take precautions against the improper 
utilisation by speculators and capitalists of privileges 
not intended for them. The bill, when passed, became 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act 1904. 


The main provisions of the Act of 1904 were : (1) 
Any ten persons living in the same village or town, 
or belonging to the same class or caste, might be re¬ 
gistered as a co-operative societ} r for the encourage¬ 
ment of thrift and self help among the members. (*) 
The main business of a societ} T was to raise funds b} 
deposits from members and loans from non-members, 
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Government and other co-operative societies, and to 
distribute the money thus obtained in loans to mem¬ 
bers, or with the special permission of the Registrar, 
to other co-operative credit societies. (3) The organisa¬ 
tion and control of credit co-operative societies were 
put under the charge of a special Government officer 
called the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
(4) The accounts of every society were to be audited 
by the Registrar or by a member of his staff free of 
charge. (5) The liability of members of a rural society 
was to be unlimited. (6) No dividends were to be 
paid on the profits of a rural society, but the profits 
were to be carried at the end of the year to the 
Reserve Fund, although when this fund had grown 
beyond certain limits fixed under the bye-laws, a 
bonus might be distributed to the members. (7) In 
Urban societies no dividend was payable until one 

fourth of the profits in a 3 T ear were carried to the 
Reserve Fund. 


The precise object of these societies was defined by Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson to be the encouragement of individual thrift, and 
of mutual co-operation among the members, with a view to the utilisation of 
their combined credit, by the aid of their intimate knowledge of one another's 
needs and capacities, and of the pressure of local public opinion. In otha- 
words, the object was to encourage thrift , self-help and co-operation among 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited means. For this purpose 
the societies were classified into two parts : rural and urban. Only 

members of the societies were entitled to borrow, 
because this ensured mutual confidence and co-opera¬ 
tion, which is the simquanon 0 f the co-operative credit 
movement. No money was to be lent on mortgage so 
that capital should be liquid and easily realisable- 
interest of every member in the society was limited 
to bar him from obtaining a controlling power, and 
snares were made transferable, subject to certain 
conditions to prevent speculation. A simple form of 
registration was provided as well as compulsory dis¬ 
solution, subject to appeal to the Local Government 
m order to meet fraudulent cases, or bogus co-opera- 

cednt 0 ^ 16 ^ 8 a u d f ° r li( l uidation imder a simple pro¬ 
cedure, and subject to appeal to the Civil Courts. 

o4 
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In case of rural society the liability of every member 
was unlimited, no profits were to be divided, but were to be 
earmarked as a reserve fund to provide further capital, 
or to be applied to relieving the rate of interest upon 
loams* Loans were to be given only on the personal 
security of the borrowing member, though agricultural 
produce might be taken as security or in payment, for 
the society as such will be able to get a better price 
than an indebted cultivator would obtain. In case oj 
urban societies liability was limited ; profits were divisible , 
subject to the provision of a sufficient reserve fund. They 
were allowed to lend to a local rural society as well. 
To encourage thrift and stability to the operations of 
the society, the shares or other interest of a member in the 
society were exempted from their liability to private debts; 
and certain other substantial privileges with regard to regis¬ 
tration, stamp, income-tax etc. were granted . 


As regards membership, it was provided that in 
rural societies 4/5ths of the members must be agricul¬ 
turists while, in urban societies, non-agriculturists. 
Compulsory inspection and audit bv the Registrar in 
every province was also provided. 


These were in brief the provisions of the Act of 
1904. Mr. (later Sir) Adamson cherished the future of 
these societies in the following words : “Our co-opera¬ 
tive credit society is but a frail barque launched upon 
a treacherous ocean, but if it can escape from being 
wrecked by the opposition of the money-lender, if it 
can avoid being stranded on the shoals of mutual dis¬ 
trust among its members, if it can carry safe to port a 
portion of its cargo of self-help and co-operation, it will 
some day rank as the most important bill ever passed 
by the Government for the betterment of the Indian 

agriculturists.” 

The Act of 1912 The noble hope cherished by Sir 
Adamson materialised, and within two years of the 
passing of Lord Curzon’s epoch-making measure of 
1904, 800 societies had sprung into existence. The 
number increased steadily and before long the faulti- 
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ness and inadequacy of this experimental measure were 
found out. The Act of 1904 had limited co operation to 
credit supply only• but the experience of the 7 or 8 years 
of working showed that much progress could not be 
made in the supply of credit under it to the rural areas. 
The working capital of the entire movement upto 1912 
was only Rs. 75 lakhs. The need for a free supply of 
capital had led to the formation of various central 
agencies to finance and control the individual societies, 

but the Act did not formally recognise joint or central societies formed of 
other societies. Secondly , the distinction between rural and urban societies 
was unnecessary and unscientific. Thirdly , there was no provision for any 
form of co-operation other than co-operative credit. Fourthly , it was a great 
hardship to the rural unlimited liability societies not to divide the profits 
specially in Madras and the Punjab. 

To remedy these and other minor administrative 
defects a new Act was passed in 1912 making provision 
for the expansion of the mevement, and authorised 
the registration of co-operative associations for pur¬ 
poses other than credit, removed the former arbitrary 
classification of societies between urban and rural, 
and substituted for it a scientific distinction based on 
the nature of liability adopted, and finally, it legalised 
registration of unions, central banking unions and 
central banks. Provision was also made for the regis¬ 
tration of societies for various purposes aiming at the 
economic emancipation of the masses, e. g. y sale and 
purchase, insurance, and other societies. In Madras, 
Punjab and Burma permission was given to declare 
dividends on shares in unlimited societies, subject to 
special permission of the Provincial Governments. All 

societies were allowed to set apart not more than 10% oj their profits for 
education and charitable purposes after ~ has been reserved. It was also 

provided that the liability of a member of a society 
which is a registered society shall be limited, while 
that of a society, of which the object is the provision 
of credit to its members, and of which the majority 
of members are cultivators, shall be unlimited, and 
that in all other cases it shall be optional. • 

With the passing of the Act of 1912 the co-operative 
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movement m India entered upon the second stage of its deve¬ 
lopment. The new Act infused a fresh energy into the 
movement. Several new societies for the sale of pro¬ 
duce, cattle insurance, milk supply, yarn, silk and 
manure purchase, and the retail of farm implements 
and common necessaries, had been registered and 
prospered. The number of credit societies ever since 

had multiplied rapidly and the confidence of the 
public won over. 


The Imperial Committee on Co-operation (1914-15):— 

Ln order to enquire into the soundness, economy and 
finance of the movement, and to take further steps, 
the Government of India appointed on 8th October, 
1914 an Imperial Committee with Sir Edward Macla- 


gan as president and containing official and non¬ 
official members. The Report of the Committee was 
submitted in 1915 and was confined mainly to a con¬ 
sideration of agricultural credit societies. With the 

publication of this classic report the co-operative movement 
entered on the third stage of its development. After examin¬ 
ing the movement in all its aspects, the Committee 
made a number of very far-reaching and important 
suggestions for its improvement and extension. 


The searching and sifting inquiries by the Com¬ 
mittee brought to light a number of very glaring 
defects which, hampered the movement in its deve¬ 
lopment.. The chief obstacles in the way of rural 

co-operation pointed out by the Committee are as 
follows: — 


1. Illiteracy :—The ignorance and illiteracy of the 
mass of the rural population creates a number 
of very serious difficulties in the way of mana¬ 
gement, supervision and formation of the 
societies. 

2. Selfishness of the Committees of management:— 
The members of the Committees of manage¬ 
ment misappropriated the bulk of the loans 
by means of Benami loans, and are guilty of 
criminal negligence of dut}% of mismanage¬ 
ment and fraud. 
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3. Nepotism: —Favouritism in advancing loans is 
often shown by the members of the commi¬ 
ttee of management to their near relations 
and friends as also in the repayment of the 
loans. Punctuality is not rigidly enforced, and 
this delinquency coupled with apathy stands 
in the way of the other members getting ade¬ 
quate credit. 

4. Officialism :—The notion that co-operation is a 
Government charity, or the societies are 
“sarkar’s banks”, militates against the success 
of the movement. When we think of co-operation 
in India we do not call to memory the humanita¬ 
rian and philanthropic Raiffeisein but the merce¬ 
nary Registrar of the Oo-operative Societies. 

5. Red-tapism: The delay in obtaining money 
drives the cultivators to seek shelter in the 
clutches of the money-lender. 

Among other things the Committee suggested 
the establishment of Provincial Co-operative Banks 
and an All-India Co-operative Bank. In response to 
this provincial banks had been established in all pro¬ 
vinces except, N.W.F.P. and the centrally adminis¬ 
tered areas of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara. Now all 
major states, except Orissa, have apex banks Hydera¬ 
bad, Mysore and some other Princely States have also 
got them. In all they are Eleven. The Reforms of 1919 
made co-operation a transferred provincial subject 
under an Indian minister, and since then a great sti¬ 
mulus has been given to its development by consolida¬ 
tion and rectification of the existing societies and by 
encouraging the development of non-credit societies 
for productive and distributive purposes. With the 
Reforms Act of ISIS the movement entered on its fourth 
stage of development. This Act gave the option of 

retaining or modifying the existing Act of 1912 to 
Provincial Governments, and so far the Act of 

1912 has been replaced, except in the Punjab and 

-Vf ade6h ’ by new Provincial Acts in Bombay 
(1925); Burma (1927); Madras (1932); Bihar and Orissa 
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and West Bengal (1935). Provincial Enquiry Commi¬ 
ttees have also been set up and have reported in U. P., 
C. P., Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, and All- 
India surveys and inquiries have been made by the 
Agricultural Commission, the Central Banking Com¬ 
mittee, besides local investigation by Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committees. All these reports contain 
a mass of valuable information and suggestions for 
the improvement of the movement in all its aspects. 
Finall} T , the establishment of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India and the 
rural uplift and reconstruction movement organised 
by the Congress Ministries have infused a new spirit 
in the movement and given greater emphasis on the 
development of all-round co-operation by the estab¬ 
lishment of multi-purpose societies. 

The movement has made a very steady progress, 
but its success, taking the number of societies per 
lakh of inhabitants, is greater in the Punjab, Bombay 
and Madras, because the cultivators there can offer 
mortgagable rights in the land as real security, while 
in other provinces Zamindari system prevents such 
rights of tenants, who can offer only personal security. 
The centrally administered areas stand out first in 
this respect. In the number of societies Bengal leads 
and is followed by the Punjab, U. P., Madras, Bombay 
etc. The C. B. Committee found that there were 
about 100,000 societies with 50 crores working capital 
out of which only 14 crores was made up of shares 
and reserves, and the remainder of deposits and 
loans; and the movement had touched 15million peo¬ 
ple, if an average family consisted of five persons. 
Since then the progress has been very rapid and in 
1939-40 there were 1,36,879 societies with 60,81,570 
members and 1,07,10,00,000 rupees as working capi¬ 
tal. Taking the normal family at a little under 5, the 
movement served about 3 crores of people in 1939-40. 
In 1942-43 there were 1,46,160 societies with 69,12,004 
members and 1,21,15,000,00 rupees as working capital. 
In 1946-47 there were 1,39,136 societies with 91,00,907 
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members and 1,56,00,000,00 rupees as working capi¬ 
tal. The overwhelming majority of these are pri¬ 
mary rural credit societies. The progress of the move¬ 
ment, however, is very disappointing, if the size and 
population of the country are taken into considera¬ 
tion. Only a small part of the needs of the rural 
areas is supplied by it, although its benefits are not 
only economic but social and educational also. It has 
saved a good deal in interest charges and provided 
for short and intermediate needs ol the members at 
reasonable rates, besides a host of other material, 
social and educational benefits. 

Co-operative Organisation 

The organisation of the co-operative movement is 
federal andean be conveniently described in two 
broad heads: Credit and non credit with a further sub¬ 
division into agricultural and non-agr[cultural. As the 
movement was inaugurated in India under official 
auspices, with a view to solve the problem of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness; and to provide cheap but guarded 
credit for productive purposes to the ryot , the rural 
credit society still occupies the pivotal position in the 
organisation of co-operative movement in India. Credit 
still preponderates. 

Primary Societies*.— The primary societies form the 
base of the federal structure of co-operative credit 
movement. They are associations of borrowers and non¬ 
borrowers resident in the same locality. The member¬ 
ship is open to any person of good character without 
any distinction of caste, creed and calling, so that a 
spirit of co-operation may be fostered. The area of ope¬ 
ration is restricted to a village. Rural societies are 
organised on Raiffeisien model with unlimited liability 
which is an ultimate contributory liability arising only 
on the liquidation of the society. This liability 7, of a 
member subsists for two j r ears after the cessation of 
membership. A Haisiyat or Property Register is kept 
for record of tangible assets of the society. The rural 
societies obtain their funds by shares (U.P., Punjab, 
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Madras, and Burma), by deposits from members, non¬ 
members and sympathisers, and by Joans between 
1/4 and 1/8 of the value of net assets only, from 
Central and Provincial Banks, and occasionally from 
the State in very small amounts. Entrance fees and 
reserves gradually built up by the societies also add 
to their working capital. The contribution of share 
capital is, however, not essential. TheC. B. Committee 
recommended an encouragement of the method of 
subscription and deprecated the attraction of deposits 
from non-members at high rates of interest. They are 
to act as Savings Banks and promote thrift. 'The 
maximum value of shares held by an individual is 
restricted, as also his right to transfer or charge his 
shares; which are exempted from attachment or sale 
by courts or in insolvency proceedings. Every mem¬ 
ber has only one vote irrespective of the shares held 
by him. An elected committee with a president and a 
paid or elected secretary, under the general bod}^ of 
shareholders, looks after the management of the 
society. This Executive or the Managing Committee 
is called the Punchayat or Punch. Loans are granted 
to members only and to non-members with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Registrar. The loans are based on their 
objects and the repaying capacity of the borrowers, 
and are granted to the extent of 50% of individual 
assets of the members for cultivation expenses; pur¬ 
chase of fodder; implements and cattle, payment of 
land revenue, redemption of debts and mortgages, 
personal maintenance, litigation and ceremonial ex¬ 
penses, but not for speculation and wasteful expendi¬ 
ture. Unproductive loans are given sparingly, for 
smaller amounts and shorter periods than produc¬ 
tive loans. They are advanced mostly on personal 
security of the borrowers and sureties and some¬ 
times on the mortgage of property. The rate of inte¬ 
rest varies from province to province and within the 
province itself. If there are reasonable grounds, like 
failure of crops, for default in payment, extension is 
usually granted. All societies have to create and 
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maintain reserve funds out of profits : societies with¬ 
out share capital carry the entire profits to an in¬ 
divisible reserve whereas those with shares credit a 
substantial portion to the indivisible reserve and dis¬ 
tribute the rest as dividends. Expenses on education 
and charity are also provided. Some societies give 
loans out of the reserve to their members, while others 
deposit them with the Central Banks. The C. B. Com¬ 
mittee has supported the latter practice and pleaded 
the grant ol loans in lieu of these deposits at conces¬ 
sional rates to the societies concerned. The rural 
credit society enjoys a number of privileges. It has a 
prior claim, except in case of Government dues, over 
other creditors of its members for agricultural loans, 
but there is no specific charge, and the prior claim 
does not apply to all advances for crop financing. 
The Bombay Provincial Act had converted this prior 
claim into a first charge and the C. B. Committee has 
recommended the same to be done elsewhere. The 
primary societies also enjoy a number of other privi¬ 
leges in the matter of registration and stamp, money- 

order commission, and are exempt from the payment 
of income-tax. 


After the second stage of development and since 
the Keforms Act of 1919, the primary rural societies 
have made giant strides and in .1939-40 there were in 
all 1,18,988 agricultural societies out of which 93,767 
were primary rural credit societies. In 1946-47 ’the 
respective numbers were 1,17,186 and 96,199. 


. Primary Urban Credit Societies The Urban Credit 
Societies are the most suitable agencies for non-agri¬ 
culturists and cater for the financial requirements of 
small traders, artisans, petty shopkeepers, contractors 
salaried men and wage-earners, weavers, black-smiths’ 
carpenters, cobblers. On account of the difficulty 
of opening branches by the Imperial and other joint 
stock banks in smaller towns and talukas , there is an 
imperative need and wide scope for the development 
ox these urban banks in India. These are organised on 
the model ol the Schulze-Delitzsch type of German 

35 
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credit societies in general, but some of them are or¬ 
ganised on the Italian Luzzatti model with limited 
liability at their option. The Maclagan Committee 
recommended that the urban banks should be encou¬ 
raged more vigorously, and since then there has been 
a rapid increase in their numbers, but still there is a 
very wide room for further development. 


The points of difference between the rural and the 
urban societies have already been emphasised, while 
dealing with the provisions of the Act of 1904, and 
they need not be repeated here. The number of such 
banks was only 6,951 in 1939-40 and 6,811 in 1946-47. 
The Banking Enquiry Committees and the Foreign 
Experts advocated the establishment of such banks 
in as large numbers as possible. Their development 
will act as the most powerful lever for the revival of 
cottage and small industries by providing finance on 
co-operative basis and by making up tor deficiency of 
industrial banks. The small artisans and traders are 


in the iron grip of the urban money-lenders and the 
arhatiyas and are compelled to hypothecate their 
produce for obtaining raw materials and credit. The}' 
are prevented from selling in an open market at 
competitive prices. Therefore they are labouring 
under serious difficulties with regard to their market¬ 
ing and financial needs like the village cultivators. 
Hence, there is an urgent need of co-operation among 
them. The development of artisan societies, however, 
has been inconsiderable. The growth of the urban co¬ 
operative banks has been hampered mostly on account 
of the difficulty of reconciling “business efficiency 
with “democratic control”. Their interest rates are 
still very high and they depend very much on depo¬ 
sits from non-members. Another difficulty arises on 
account of the Government regarding both ruial and 
urban banks as similar institutions and providing jor 
their constitution and administration on similar 
lines with the patent distinction of a mere liability. 
They should be organised on business principles and 
their management should consist of trained and ex- 
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pert paid staff. The Maclagan Committee, while hold¬ 
ing that the same principles of administrative 
control should apply to both rural and urban societies 
was opposed to the formation of large societies, but 
this view is not held by both official and non-official 
co-operators now and specially in Bombay and Madras 
and Mysore and Indore, where the urban societies 
have made better progress. The idea that urban 
societies should have their separate central and pro¬ 
vincial banks for federation is not favoured and it 
thought that the existing central and apex organisa¬ 
tion can effectively and efficiently cope with the urban 
banks together with the rural societies. 

Besides artisans’ societies a large number ot 
other non-agricultural credit societies have of late 
come into existence. These are the People’s Banks ot 
the Luzzatti model in Bombay, Madras etc.; the Thrift 
and Life Insurance Societies of the Punjab, Madras 
and Bombay; the Salary Earners’ Societies lor Govern¬ 
ment and business employees in Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras; the Communal Societies, Factory Workers’ 
Societies in important industrial centres, and the 
Depressed Classes Societies of Bombay. All these 
societies aim at the encouragement of thrift and saving 
by providing facilities for investment in small amounts 
and some of them aim at the redemption of old debts. 
There were about 1,000 thrift societies, mostly of 
schoolmasters and 125 for women in the Punjab, more 
than 100 in Madras and half a dozen in Bombay in 


1939-40. 

Central Banks and Unions :—Even before the Act of 

1912 provided for the registration of central societies 
as powerful agencies to organise, control and finance 
the primary rural and urban banks, a large number 
of central unions and banks had come into existence. 


L The primary credit societies in a certain area are 

f affiliated or federated to a central societies of indivi¬ 
dual members and primary societies. They are 
usually found in headquarters or other big towns of 

a district. If the membership of a central society is confined to primary 
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soaeties only U is then called a Banking Union, which may be either 

a Guaranteeing Union” as in Burma, or a “Supervis- 
mg Union as in Madras and Bombay, or “Banking 
mon as m the Punjab. The Maclagan Committee 
recommended the establishment of guaranteeing 
unions m all places, where there are primary socie- 

;1GS and CGntial banks. When the membership consists of both 
primary societies and individuals then the central society is called a Central 
Bank wiich may be capitalist , mixed and pure. The former is dominated 
by individual shareholders and does not exist in India , while the mixed type 
comprising both primary societies and individual shareholders gives preference 
to the former in management and share capital , and it is considered as the 
most suitable for India under the existing conditions and is most prevalent 
in all provinces. The pure or the ideal type comprises only society as mem¬ 
bers and is found mostly in the Bunjab and Bengal. The Maclagan 

Committee and the C. B. Committee recommended 
that the societies should have a dominating voice in 
the management, although the latter thought that in¬ 
dividuals should not be eliminated. Their liability 
is limited. There were 610 central banks and 521 


Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions in 1939-40. 
The membership of the banks including Provincial 
and Central Banks and Unions consisted of 2,07,606 
members, and they had a working capital of 
29,21,51,000 rupees: whereas the membership of the 
guaranteeing and supervising unions including In¬ 
surance Societies was 28,170. In 1946-47 there were 480 
central banks and 453 Supervising and Guaranteeing 
Unions with 4,30,317 and 32,033 members respectively. 


The centra] banks are higher financing agencies 
and a link between the primary societies, the Apex 
Banks and the money market. They finance the pri¬ 
mary credit societies and act as balancing centres to 
them as regards their working capital. They raise 
funds and lend to the primary societies on co-opera¬ 
tive principle either directly or through guaranteeing 
unions and very often look after their organisation 
and supervision through their staff of inspectors. 
Their area of operation ordinarily extends over a 
district. There are big size central banks in Bombay, 
Madras and C. P., but they are very much smaller in 
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Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, U.P. and the Pun jab. They also 
transact ordinary commercial banking to some ex¬ 
tent. Their working capital consists of their own 
share capital and reserve, deposits of various kinds 
from individuals, local bodies and primary societies, 
overdrafts and short term loans from the Imperial 
and other joint stock banks, and loans and advances 
from the Apex or Provincial Banks, and sometimes 
from Government, and very seldom from other cen¬ 
tral banks (because such interlocking of liabilities 
is dangerous). The dividend paid by them is restric¬ 
ted by statutory rules and does not exceed 9%; their 
lending rates are usually higher than borrowing 
rates by 3%. Twenty-five per cent, of their net profits 
must be allocated to the reserve fund. To pay the 
claims of the depositors the} 7 are required to keep 
sufficient liquid resources in cash balances, unutili¬ 
sed cash credit with the Imperial Bank and Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes. The Maclagan Committee 
and the Reserve Bank of India have emphasised the 
necessity of maintaining fluid resources and attract¬ 
ing adequate long-term deposits. The C. B. Commi¬ 
ttee proposed the institution of a bad debt fund out of 
the annual profits, in addition to the reserve fund, to 
provide for losses caused by non-payment of loan& 
by some of the societies. The Committee also propo¬ 
sed the coupling of a reserve liability with the limited 
liability of the primary societies only to increase pro¬ 
tection to depositors and public confidence in them. 
These banks should so marshal their loans to the pri¬ 
mary societies as to ensure sufficient repayment of 
cash to meet the withdrawal of deposits and should 
get cash credit and discounting facilities for elasticity 
of their operations. The managing committees of 
these societies consist of the representatives of the 
primary member societies, which largely preponde¬ 
rate in number and have a dominating voice in . the 
management, and of influential persons of the locality. 
The central banks, however, have no control over 
the primary societies affiliated to them. 
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Provincial or Apex Banks 1 The central banks in 
turn are federated into bigger central societies called 
Provincial or Apex Banks, which co-ordinate and 
control to some extent the working of, and act as 
financing agencies and balancing centres of working 
capital to, the central banks. They act as a link 
between the provincial money market and commer¬ 
cial banks on the one hand and the credit societies 


and banks on the other. They grant cash credit and 
discounting facilities to central banks. They do not 
ordinarily deal with the primary societies directly, 
except in places where central banks do not exist, 
and they are conducted on business lines. They 
admit a large number of individual shareholders, but 
steps should be taken to give a dominating voice in 
their management to co-operative institutions. They 
get their working capital from their own share capi¬ 
tal contributed by the affiliated central banks and 
individuals, reserve funds, various kinds of deposits 
from the well-to do urban classes, primary societies 
and central banks and short-term loans, cash credits 


and over- drafts from the Imperial and other joint 
stock banks. They lend to the central banks and 
primary societies, and through them funds flow to 
the individual brrow~ers in the villages. Except the 


conditions imposed on granting of loans, the Apex 
Banks have no control or supervision on the central 
banks. They are also required to keep sufficient fluid 
resources and cash reserves for meeting the with¬ 


drawals of deposits; and for elasticity of thier opera¬ 
tions they have cash credit and over-draft arrange¬ 
ments with the Imperial and commercial banks, and 
carry on the ordinary business ot banking. They have 
been kept on the “Approved List” of the Reserve 
Bank of india and, like the scheduled banks, get free 
remittance facilities and rediscounting of co-opera¬ 
tive papers, cash credits and over-draft facilities. 


There were 11 Provincial Co-operative Banks: 
9 in British India, viz., in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, Burma, the C. P. and 
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Berar, Assam, U. P * and two in Mysore and Hydera¬ 
bad States. They had a working capital of Us. 
13,41,23,000 in 1939-40. All these banks have formed 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
for co-ordination, and promotion oi common interests 
and for suppling information as to each othei s 
financial needs. The Maclagan Committee had recom¬ 
mended the establishment of an All-India Apex Bank 
to provide rediscounting facilities and elasticity ol 
operations to the Provincial Apex Banks, but, now 
that the Reserve Bank provides such facilities, there 
is no need of an independent All-India Co-operative 
Bank. However, it should not be inferred from this 
that the Reserve Bank, having central banking func¬ 
tions to perform, can play the role of an All-India 
Apex Bank. It can only help the Provincial Banks 
to tide over temporary financial stringency by acting 
as the Mender of last resort’. Even after partition 
there are 11 Provincial co-operative Banks in all the 
major states, except Orissa, and Mysore, Hyderabad 
etc. Their working capital in 1946-47 was 

Rs. 21,97,59,000. 

Relation of Co-operative Finance with the General Bank¬ 
ing System :—The co-operative societies have offered a 
strong competition to indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders and having Government protection the} 7 ins¬ 
pire a better confidence. In spite of this the relations 
between them have been generally cordial and the 
indigenous bankers help the societies in many waj-s. 
There seems to be little close competition between the 
commercial and co-operative banks ior the present, 
because their respective spheres of activities lie widely 
apart, but it lias been alleged by the joint stock banks, 
including the Imperial Bank, that in matter of 
attracting deposits specially on account of their 

*The Congress Ministry had approved the scheme of starting such a bank and 
sanctioned Rs. 50,000 tor preliminary expenses out the Government dropped jt 
owjng to financial stringency. A capital cf Rs. 3 lakhs bad been promised tor the 
Apex Bank. The G overnment had recently considered the conversion of the U. P. 
Industrial Finance Corporation into an Apex Bank for a more effective utjljsatjon 
of thejr combined capital On 19th January 1945 the U. P. Provincial Co-opera- 
tj/e&t.Kwas established. 
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privileged position, and in purchasing drafts and 
selling remittance etc., there has been recently an 
unfair competition from the co-operative banks. This 
allegation, however, as reported by the Banking Co¬ 
mmittees, in not iounded. The Governor of the 
Imperial Bank suggested before the C. B. Committee 
that co-operative banks should confine themselves to 
co-operative banking, and should not be allowed to 
compete with the commercial and indigenous bankers 
in other banking work. But the Committee did not 
agree and recommended that they should be allowed 
cheque transactions, and granting ol credit on cur¬ 
rent accounts and remittance business. The Assam 
Committee suggested that central and provincial 
banks should deposit their surplus funds with the 
larger commercial banks, and the latter should lend 
to the former during the slack season. Closer con¬ 
nection between the two was also emphasised by the 
Burma Committee and the C.B. Committee supported 
both these views. In matter of produce loans compe¬ 
tition may be expected in future. 

We have already pointed out that cash credit and 
overdraft facilities are granted by the Imperial and 
some other joint stock banks to the central and pro¬ 
vincial co-operative banks. The Imperial Bank has 
been doing it against Government and other autho¬ 
rised securities and demand pro-notes of borrowers 
and the societies. However the Bank has been less 
willing in recent years to extend this financial assis¬ 
tance against societies’ pro-notes for short loans, and 
has demanded Government securities instead. This 
has been due to the excessive overdues, inefficient 
audit and control of the societies and the difficulty 
of selling the land of the members of the societies in 
the long run. The C. B. Committee therefore stressed 
the importance of the Imperial Bank granting more 
liberal y these facilities of cash credit and over-draft 
to the central and provincial banks on co-operative 
paper. The Bank has agreed to deal with the matter 
more sympathetically in case of pro-notes of sound 
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societies of A class. As to free remittance facilities, 
the C. B. Committee recommended that the Imperial 
Bank should not reduce the facilities in this behalf 
under the rules of the Central Government, and for 
remittance regarding non-co-operative purposes, it 
should give the same concessions to these banks as 
it gives to the joint stock banks. 


The Reserve Bank now gives free remittance 
facilities for co-operative purposes and for others at a 
nominal charge between its office centres, and the 
Imperial Bank does so between its branch centres. Fi¬ 
nally, the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Reserve Bank has linked the Co-operative banks with 
it and through them provides cheap and adequate 
credit facilities to agriculture in the following ma¬ 
nner:—The Provincial Co-operative Banks have been 
made scheduled banks and get rediscounting facili¬ 
ties. The Reserve Bank has been allowed to buy, sell 
and rediscount agricultural bills and pro notes endors¬ 
ed by a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank drawn for the purpose of financing seasonal 
agricultural operations of the marketing of crops, 
and maturing within 9 months. It is authorised to 
make loans or advances for 90 days to provincial co¬ 
operative banks and central land mortgage banks 
declared to be provincial co-operative banks and 
through them to co-operative central banks and pri¬ 
mary land mortgage banks against the security of (a) 
Government paper, (b) approved debentures of recog- 
msed land mortgage bank, which are declared trus¬ 
tee securities, and which are readily marketable, 
r urtlier, it can extend advances for 90 days to pro¬ 
vincial co-operative banks against the security of (a) 
pro-notes of central co-operative banks and drawn 
lor financing seasonal agricultural operations; ( b) 
pro-notes oi approved co-operative marketing or ware¬ 
housing societies endorsed by provincial co-operative 
banks and drawn for the marketing of crops ; and 
(c) pro-notes of provincial co-operative banks support¬ 
ed by ware-house receipts or pledge of goods against 

36 
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which a cash credit or overdraft has been granted by 
the provincial co-operative banks to marketing or 
ware-housing societies. 

Non-Credit Co-operation 

The chief object of co-operation in India is the 
economic emancipation of the masses, which can be 
achieved only by a radical reconstruction of the social 
and economic order extant. The economic rehabilita¬ 
tion of the stagnant villages, the uplift and extrica¬ 
tion of the masses from dismal abyss of ignorance, 
illiteracy, poverty, indebtedness, squalor and disease, 
their rescue from the oppression and suppression of 
the landlord and the capitalist, can be attained only 
by promoting an all-round co-operative activity. Co¬ 
operative movement comprises credit, production, 
consumption, distribution. So far non-credit co-opera¬ 
tion has not made much headway in our country, and 
a very few production and marketing societies are to 
be found here and there. Recently, however, there 
has been an ever-increasing recognition among both 
official and 11011 -official co-operators that, unless co¬ 
operation embraces all aspects of the rural lifs, it is 
impossible to revive the village in its pristine glory, 
“to galvanise the village community into life’’, and to 
deliver the peasants from their economic and social 
thraldom. The organisers of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in India commited a blunder in laying undue 
emphasis on the credit side of co-operation and neglect¬ 
ing the production, consumption and distributive 
aspects of it. Credit ought to have been “tacked on 
to production and marketing.’' The Provincial and 
Central Banking Inquiry Committees stressed the 
necessity of buttressing the co-operative credit move¬ 
ment with co-operative marketing so that the full 
benefits of co-operative credit may be reaped by the 
cultivators by the elimination of middlemen. To en¬ 
able the farmer to free himself from the incubus of 
his dead-weight debt, it is imperative that he must be 
placed on a “surplus economy”, and that co-operation, 
instead of dealing piecemeal with its members, should 
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cater for all their needs. The divorce of credit from 
production, distribution and consumption or from 
supply and sale must be given up. In place of single 
purpose rural societies there should be developed 
multi-purpose societies. The reconstruction of the 
primary credit societies with a view to deal with the 
whole man, encompass the entire life of the peasants 
within their ambit, has been very strongly advocated 
by the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India in its statutory reports and bulletins. 
Beginning with only one phase of the problem like 
credit, sale, purchase or better living, the society 
should start gradually other activities to make a 
better and fuller life for its members, and to secure a 


surplus income to them. A credit society, for example, 
may redeem members’ debts through a land mortgage 
bank, purchase implements, bullocks, manure, seed, 
etc., and sell their produce co-operative!}', encourage 
the development of subsidiary industries, avoid liti¬ 
gation through arbitration, improve crops by con¬ 
solidation of holdings and supply of improved seeds 
and implements, provide medical relief, improve 
sanitation and drainage and cut down ceremonial 
expenses and spread education through propaganda 
and organisation of adult and night schools, etc. To 
enable the primary credit societies to do these things 
banking unions on the model of Kodinar Union 
should be developed as financing agencies. Expert 
opinion both of icial and non-official has veered 
round this view of the Agricultural Credit Department 

ol the Reserve Bank of India, and with the advent 
ol the Congress Ministries in eight provinces, rapid 
progress has been made in the development of all¬ 
round co-operation as the only solvent of the rural 
maladies. These Ministries have aimed at a complete 
reorientation of the co-operative movement with a 
view to make the primary society the centre and pivot 
ol all rural activities. They realised that the establish- 
ment of multi-purpose societies, putting better living, 
better farming, better production and better market- 
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ing in the forefront, was imperative to remove the 
wrong notion from the public mind that ‘co-operation 
is synonymous with ‘credit’, and that a co-operative 
society was an association of needy borrowers for 
productive or unproductive purposes. Such societies 
lave already been in operation in Bombay and Madras, 
with limited liability and covering a number of villa¬ 
ges as a unit. But in the U. P. and Baroda they work on 
the principles of unlimited liability and single village 

unit. The Reserve Bank has favoured the latter 
practice. 

Soon after the inauguration of the co-operative 
credit movement, a tendency towards the deve opment 
of non-credit co-operation was visible, and it was to 
meet this demand of the people that the Act of 1912 
recognised non-credit societies. Still the preponde¬ 
rance of credit societies has persisted to this da} 7 ; and 
although a number of insurance, better living, sale 
and purchase, housing, production, consolidation, 
and other non-credit societies have come into exis¬ 
tence, yet the progress of such societies has not been 
uniform in all provinces nor it has been very marked. 
On BOth June 1947, the number of agricultural non¬ 
credit societies was 20,714*. 

The non-credit societies broadly speaking can be 
discussed in two heads: agricultural and non-agricul - 
tural. Among the Agricultural non-credit societies 
the following are the most important:— 

Better Living Societies:— The undivided Punjab initia¬ 
ted the better living societies which charge a small 
entry fee, lay down a programme of work and frame 
ruls and byelaws. They aim at reducing the ruinous 
expenses on marriages etc. at improvement of rural 
sanitation and public health, at repairs and roofings 
of wells, at the preparation of manure in scientific way. 
They aim at the improvement of the rural life and 
reconstruction. The Mural Development and recons¬ 
truction programme of the Congress Ministries has 

'Indian and Pakistan year Book 1950, 
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given a very powerful drive to the develop¬ 
ment of better living societies. With the gradual 
removal of the obstacles in the way of expansion of the 
co-operative movement and, with the avowed object of 
the Government to galvanize the rural areas into 
activity, various schemes for the expansion of educa¬ 
tion in rural areas, improvements in agriculture and 
cottage industries, the conferment of life tenancy and 
the sympathetic attitude of the zamindars anil the 
passing of various debt legislations have created a very 

favourable atmospherefor the development of co-opera¬ 
tion. The rural uplift and development programme 
included the establishment of better living and multi¬ 
purpose societies as a part and parcel of it. The aim 
has been the formation of a co-operative village bank 
of the Kodinar type, or, a multi-purpose society to 
embrace the whole economic and social life of the vill¬ 
age, either by the conversion of the existing credit 
societies, or by the organisation of new ones. After 
a careful consideration, the Government in U. P. 
decided to work out a five-year plan to have 80 000 
societies and cover 35,000 villages out of a total of 
l,0o,o40 villages in the province. Each year 200 
j oung men with a rural bent of mind were to be 

recruited and trained as supervisors, and appointed 
to organise and supervise multi-purpose co-operative 
societies or better lining, better farming and 

i non 1 ! mark j tmg ’ 80 that 1U five 3 7ears there would be 
1,000 trained supervisors in addition to auditors and 

inspectors. Rural industrial societies were also to be 
developed for the fostering of village industries like 
dairying, spiunmg and weaving, leather and sugar 
i ^scheme was put into operation towards the 
close of 1938 when, at 3 centres, classes for 3-30 super¬ 
visor candidates were opened. Unfortunately the 

Ministry^ resigned when the candidates had finished 

one 3 ’ear s training and, as an economy measure, dur¬ 
ing the War, the Advisory Government suspended this 

^ U ^o/ Vlt T y ' By June - 1939 their number increased 
from o59 (m J une, 1938) to 1,436 better living societies 
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and during the next four months, July to October, the 
development was very remarkable. More than 3,000 
additional societies had sprung up, so that by October, 
1939 there were over 4000 better living societies. Their 
number is still increasing and in 1944-45 there were 
4,500 societies in Uttar Pradesh*. Similar progress 
has been registered in other provinces also. Some of 
the old credit societies have also taken up this work. 
An idea of the work done by these societies can be 
had from the following official summary, Out of 1,436 
better living societies till June, 1939 no less than 1,114 
societies did better farmings; over 1.11 lakhs acres 
were under improved wheat, over 1 lakh acres under 
improved sugar-cane and 31,000 acres under other 
crops; 5,323 Meston ploughs, over 2,000 chaff cutters, 
10,503 roller sugar mills and 1,100 improved imple¬ 
ments were introduced; 1,000 wells were constructed 
and 260 wells provided with parapets and the societies 
maintained 2,646 free medicine chests, trained 1,554 
dais at their expense and ran 437 adult schools. There 
were 300 better living societies in the Punjab in 1939- 
40. Now there are more than 2,350 societies in Punjab." 

Consolidation of Holdings and Cooperative Farming 

Societies :—We have already referred to this interesting 
experiment in the Punjab and U. P. and alluded 
to the remarkable success achieved in the Pun jabs’ 
villages, where there are over 1,600 societies. In 
Bombay in 1928 the Bill for Consolidation was drop¬ 
ped on account of opposition. But in 1949, an Act was 
passed to prevent further fragmentation and for con¬ 
solidation of holdings. In U. P. upto June, 1939 there 
were 130 such societies in the districts of Bijnor, 
Saharanpur and Moradabad. Land has also been 
acquired in Agra, Bulandshahr, Allahabad, Basti, 
Fatehgarh, Lucknow, Aligarh, Meerut, Ghaziabad, 
Faizabad, Etah, Sitapur, Bareilly, and Mathura dis¬ 
tricts and some progress has been made in them. 
There were 283 societies in U. P. and more than 
75,000 acres were consolidated. In C. P. also a similar 


‘Indjan and Pakistan year Book 1950. 
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movement is gaining ground as also in Baroda and 
Kashmir, where there are more than 100 societies. 
There is a ver 5 T big field for thedevelopmentof consoli¬ 
dation societies, and without an all-round co-operative 
activity it is impossible to carry on peasant proprie¬ 
tary cultivation on sound economic lines. There is a 
very wide scope for the development of co-operative 
farming and a vei* 5 r interesting and successful experi¬ 
ment for the last four or five years has been carried 
on by the Aryasamajists in Co-operative farming at 
Aryanagar at a distance of six miles from Lucknow. 
Where the holdings are tiny and scattered, there is a 
very prospective field for the promotion of co-opera¬ 
tive farming. In Bombay a number of crop fencing and 
protection societies have been started as also a number 
of irrigation societies in Madras and Bengal, and in 
U. P. there were 76 societies in June, 1939. Eight land 
improvement societies are at work in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Co-operative Marketing and Supply Societies :— The 

need and importance of Co-operative Marketing or¬ 
ganisation in a country of millions of peasant pro¬ 
prietors, who are heavily mulcted by money-lenders 
and other middlemen in the sale of their products is 
too obvious to require any emphasis. Denmark points 
as a beacon light to the Indian peasant re : the achie¬ 
vements of co-operative production and sale. “No 
other form of non-credit co-operation offers greater 
possibilities for improving the income and purchas¬ 
ing power of the agriculturist than organisation of 
co-operative marketing.” And yet it is a pity that 
inspite of the co-operative movement being there for 
47 years very little headway has been made so for in 
•organising co-operative sale and purchase societies for 
both agricultural and industrial products of the 
village. On account of small scale of business, lack of 
trained and efficient staff and management, the co¬ 
operative supply societies for implements and tools, 
manure, seed and cattle etc., and sale societies for 
the farm produce and the products of the rural arts 
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and crafts have made but little advance. In the post¬ 
depression period, however, the co-operative market¬ 
ing made rapid strides, and one can confidently look 
to the future for a still greater development of such 
societies with the gradual but steady realisation that 
co-operative credit without co-operative production 
and sale can never place the Indian peasant in a posi¬ 
tion of surplus economy. The recent marketing or¬ 
ganisation under the auspices of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and the Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce Markets Acts in the various Provinces and States 
also promise a very suitable field for the development 
of co-operative marketing. 

In Dharwar, Broach and Surat a number of 
Cotton-Sale Societies and in Coimbatore and Arcot 
districts a number of Cotton and Ground-nut Societies 
have been very successful, and commission shops in 
the Punjab; Milk Societies and Unions in Bengal, (226) 
Madras and U. P., the Potato Marketing Societies (25) of 
the Almorah and Naini Tal districts with two central 
unions at Bhowali and Garampani; the Fruit Societies 
of the hilly areas, and Poultry Societies like those of 
Allahabad, Faizabad, Lucknow etc., are examples of 
co-operative marketingand production. Dairy Societies, 
Purchase and Sate Societies, Cane Supply and develop¬ 
ment Societies, Ghee Societies and. Seed Stores, the Jute 
and. Paddy sale Societies in Bengal are other very inte¬ 
resting developments in Co-operative suppty and sale. 
The Jute and Paddy societies of West Bengal have not 
been very successful. However, there are many Jute 
sale societies with a wholesale at Calcutta and Paddy 
sale societies with a sale depot at Calcutta. Madras 
has a few sale societies carrying on small business. 
Recently provincial marketing societies with Govern- . 
ment help and encouragement have been started to 
carry on the supply of manures and other agricul¬ 
tural needs and rationing in Madras and Bombay. 
Their work is being watched with keen interest all 
over the country. 

The establishment of Cane Development and Supply 
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Societies bas been a very interesting and useful co¬ 
operative activity in recent years. There are two 
kinds of cane marketing societies (a) those formed in 
the gate areas of certain factories as a part of the 
Cane Development Scheme and (6) those organised 
by the Co-operative Department for whole districts 
or sub-divisions. The areas of operations of the former 
are restricted, while those of the latter are extensive 
Moreover, the former pay attention to both agricul¬ 
tural marketing and improvement, and the latter, till 
recently, confined themselves to marketing only. Now 
however, they have taken to improvement as well. 
The Cane Development Scheme was started in 1985 
in U. P. and the province was divided into three 
ranges for administrative purposes, viz., the Central, 
the Western and the Eastern; each in charge of a 
Cane Development Officer. The number of primarv 
cane supply societies increased from 28,477 in 1988 
June to 42,681 in June, 1989 on account of the increase 
in the number of the sugar factories. They supplied 
6 crore maunds of sugar-cane, i.e., half the total 
quantit}^ crushed by the sugar factories in U. P. and 
earned Rs. 9 lakhs as commission. During the year 
they also took to better living activities like village 
uplift with great enthusiasm and success. The mem¬ 
bership of the societies consisted of 8,70,000 growers. 
The largest number of the societies are in the Gorakh¬ 
pur district. Other districts where the societies are 
developed are Bijnor, Dehra Dun, Budaun, Meerut 
Muzaffarnagar, and Moradabad. A similar develop- 
, mei ?t has also taken place in Bihar. There were 6 Gur 
Societies in IL P. in 1939. The sale of sugar-cane has 
been very effectivily organised by the sugarcane 
societies and the marketing union. 

Ghee Societies :—The first society in U. P. was 
organised at Chaubonkapura in 1929 in the Agra 
district. The Adulteration of Foods Bill provided 
against the adulteration of ghee. The number of the 
societies increased from 153 in 1937 to 277 in 1938 
and to 392 in June, 1939, with a membership of over 
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6,000; and between 1938-39 they sold 5,500 maunds of 
ghee and earned profits of over 28,000 Rupees. There 
were 5 central unions in the Province. 

Cattle-breeding and Insurance Societies: —The breed¬ 
ing of cattle on scientific lines, on account of the 
absence of a well-organised dairy industry in the 
country, is not well developed and therefore agricul¬ 
tural insurance is still unknown to the Indian 
peasant. However, a few cattle breeding societies and 
central unions are to be found in some districts of 
U. P. like Ilae Bareli, Meerut etc., and in the Punjab, 
Bombay, Madras, etc. Bombay, Burma, and Madras 
have a few Cattle Insurance Societies but they are 
fast disappearing. There were 15 Breeding Societies 
in U. P. in 1939 including 1 Central Society. 

Co-operative Life Insurance Societies have recently 
developed. The most important of these are the 
Bengal Provident Insurance Society (1929) and the 
Co-operative Life Insurance Societies of Bombay (1930) 
and Madras (1932). They operate over the whole of 
India, and there is a proposal to amalgamate them 
into a large society. The Bombay Society has no 
share capital, operates on a mutual basis and has 
written over 5 crores of business. The Madras Society 
has a share capital and has written a business of over 
Rs. 8£ crores. The Bengal Society has been amalga¬ 
mated with a joint stock insurance company. Madras 
has a co-operative Fire and General Society and a co¬ 
operative Motor vehicles Insurance Society. An all 
India Co-operative Fire and General Insurance So¬ 
ciety has been registered in Bombay. 

Co-operative Stores movement is also not developed 
in the rural areas, and even in the urban centres it is 
little developed. There are many small stores in ail 
the Provinces and States and specially in Bombay, 
Matunga, Dadar and Mysore they are well-developed. 
The B. B. & C. I. Railway Stores at Ajmer and Dadar 
and the Triplicane Co-operative Store in Madras, whic i 
is the biggest store in the whole of India, are we - 
known- Several students stores are also to be found. 
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Still there is a great need and a very wide scope for 
their development. Dr. 0. R. Fay says “/ believe that 
India today stands more in need of Rochdale than of 
Raijfeisein." A vigorous promotion of consumer’s 
co-operative stores was the most important feature of 
the co-operative movement during the war, and there 
after the movement has further gained momentum 
in towns and cities for distribution of rationed food- 
grains, cloth etc. The movement has made rapid 
progress in Madras both in urban and rural areas. 
Out of 1,346 stores there were no less than 8,92 in the 
rural areas in 1945-46, with a membership of over 1} 
lakhs, a working capital of lls. 57| lakhs, and sales over 
Rs. 390 lakhs. There were 2l wholesale central 
stores with sales worth Rs. 1,267 lakhs. Bihar and the 
Punjab do not show much inclination towards the 
development of such stores. The total member of such 
stores in the whole country in 1945-46 was 4,144,* 
Between 1938-39 and 1947-48 the total number of socie¬ 
ties increased from 400 to 4,542 due mainly to 
shortage of consumer goods and their controlled distri¬ 
bution. It remains to be seen whether this progress 
would be sustained and consolidated*. 

Industrial Societies and Stores : — Industrial Socie¬ 
ties for both artisans and peasants have been recently 
organised in all the provinces, but they have generally 
speaking failed to achieve any substantial result. The 
greatest success has been achieved in organising the 
handloom industry on a co-operative basis. The Cent¬ 
ral Government has recent!}’ granted a subsidy for 
live years to all the provinces for the purpose. This 
together with the stimulus given by the All-India 
Village Industries Association and All-India Spinners’ 
Association has provided an ample scope lor the deve¬ 
lopment of the village handloom industries. For the 
revival of the village arts and crafts and for small 
and cottage industries, co-operation for purchase of 
raw materials, provision of credit and finance and lor 

* Indian and Pakistan Year Book 1950. 

Mr. K, L. Punjabi, 
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the marketing of the finished products will be a great 
boon. The recent marketing organisation and indus¬ 
trial banks in some provinces have provided improved 
facilities to the cottage industries. The U. P. Govern¬ 
ment Arts and Crafts Emporium and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation have opened out great possibili¬ 
ties for the cottage industries and, to take an advan¬ 
tage of them, they should be organised on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis. We have already alluded to the organisa¬ 
tion of cane development and supply societies and 
Crhee societies. Besides these leather, rope, baskets, 
etc., can be very efficiently organised on co-operative 
lines. Recently sugar industry has been organised on 
co-operative basis, e. g., the Co-operative Sugar Factory 
a t Biswan, in U. P., Naogaon Agricultural Society in 
Rajshahi, Kistna district—the largest co-operative 
industrial concern with a capital expenditure of 15 
lakhs and .1,000 ton capacity. Many societies in the 
Punjab and Bombay etc., for artisans, weavers etc., 
have been started. The most important and well- 
known industrial societies in U. P. are the Kanpur 
Knitting and Weaving Society, Mason’s Industrial 
Federation, Bara Banki, Sandila Industrial Stores, 
and Weaver’s Societies at Agra, Etawah, Tanda, 
Faizabad, Kanpur, Mau, the Cotton Production and 
Sale Society, Bilgram, and the Blanket Spinning and 
Weaving Society at Najibabad. During 1945-46 sales 
worth Its. 54^ crores and purchases worth Rs. 42” 
crores were made by these societies. Madras had 
Rs. 30 and 22 crores and Bombay Rs. 7- and crores 
respectivel} 7 . Co-operation will prove a remedy for 
the various evils from which these industries are 
suffering. It will relieve the artisans and handicrafts¬ 
men from the clutches of middlemen money-lenders 
and thus secure improved credit and marketing faci¬ 
lities, improvement of designs and technique and 
better return to the workers by elimination of middle¬ 
men’s profits. 

Housing Societies /—With the development of 
modern industrialism the problem of sanitary dwell- 
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ings and clearance of slums in industrial centres has 
assumed a very great importance and co-operation 
has been successfully applied to solve this problem in 
various progressive countries. In our country also 
co-operative housing societies have been successful 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore. The Madras Socie¬ 
ties are individual ownership societies, while those of 
Bombay are tenant ownership or tenant co-partner¬ 
ship societies. There are a number of housing socie¬ 
ties for the middle classes in the various parts of the 
country. Under the Bombay Co-operative Housing 
Association there are a number of such middle class 
housing societies and the total number of all these 
societies in 1936-37 was 85. There were 20 Housing 
Societies in U. P. in 1939 most]}” for Government 
officials at Bulandshahr, Agra, Lucknow, Ghaziabad, 
and a Lawyers’ Society at Basti. Unfortunately the 
societies in the last three towns are in a moribund 
condition on account of friction, litigation and lack 
of co-operative spirit. The co-operative housing, like 
the consumers’ stores, has so far been only a middle 
class enterprise, and the problem of providing decent 
and sanitary houses to the poor working classes and 
peasants both in the towns and in villages remains 
still unsolved. The Whitley Commission on Labour 
in 1931, and the Mysore Co-operative Committee in 
1923, laid great emphasis on provision of housing 
facilities to these classes. Cheap and adequate long 
term finance is the chief requirement of these soiceties, 
and on account of the withdrawal of former help by 
the Provincial Governments, these societies have 
suffered a set-back. The Provincial Governments 
should be more sympathetic towards these societies 
and the Provincial Co-operative Banks should, so 
far as possible, finance these societies liberally. 
There. are 126 societies in Bombay and 113 in 
Madras. 

Depressed. Classes Societies have recently been started 
for their better living, cheap credit, better housing, 
improvement of industrial pursuits and vocational 
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organisation. There are also a f ew irrigation societies in 

Bengal and Bombay. 

Thrift Societies for encouraging, saving and inculcat¬ 
ing the habit of thrift have been started in various 
States. They advance loans to the extent of 3/4 of 
the deposites and return the savings accumulated 
after a certain period with interest. Punjab has more 
than 500 societies, mostly for school masters. There 
are over 125 women societies for thrift. Madras has 
over 100 and Bombay has a few only. 

Women's Societies for thrift and better living number¬ 
ed 65 in 1939 in U. P. and were to be found in Luck¬ 
now, Moradabad, and Mainpuri. Seven adult schools 
were also run bv them. The Government Arts and 
Crafts Emporium gets work done by the members of 
the Lucknow societies in their homes. The Women’s 
Co-operative Industrial Home also does useiul work 

in Bengal. There are a number of Co-operative Anti-Malarial 

Societies on the Yogoslavian model in Bengal. Of 2,281 
primary public health and anti-malaria co-operative 
societies 1,102 have been registered. In 1945-46 they 
numbered 1,048. 

There were 504 Purchase and sale 4,781 produc¬ 
tion, 5,217 Production and Sale, and 6,841 other forilis 
of societies in 1989-40. In 1946-47, their numbers were 
1,079, 2,084, 8,968 and 8,588 respectively*. The num¬ 
ber of lion-agricultural non-credit societies was 14,206. 

Defects and Suggestions for Improvement 

The co-operative movement in India suffers from 

many serious defects. Firstly, there is an excessive and vaexa- 
tious official control , which makes the movement mechanical , and checks the 
development of the true co-operative spirit , self-help and sense of respon¬ 
sibility among the members . The Government have taken a 
vigorous initiative in developing the movement and 
have judiciously avoided the policy of financial spoon¬ 
feeding, because it is very undesirable. The Central 
Banking Committee recommended that in the interest 
of the tax-payer and of the fostering of self-help and 


•The Indian & pakjstan year Book 1950. 
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self-reliance in the co-operators the Government 
should give only temporary financial aid to the socie¬ 
ties to tide over an emergency. As regards official 
control and supervision, since 1921 there had been a 
tendency to liberalise and deofficialize, as far as possi¬ 
ble, the movement on the recommendation of the 
Maclagan Committee and others, but since the recent 
depression there has been a tendency in the reverse 
direction. To improve the management of the societies 
the Registrars in certain provinces have proposed to 
nominate representatives of capitalists to the commi¬ 
ttees of management “with a view to infuse some new 
blood of ‘business capacity’ into our pale and anaemic 
committees”. This is a wrong step and will weaken 
the sense of responsibility and self-help in mending 
matters. The Department will do well to keep a cons¬ 
tant vigilance and give expert technical advice and 
not meddle with the internal management. It should 
be guided by the well-considered recommendation of 
the Central Banking Committee that there should be 
a relaxation of official control to popularise the 
movement and to develop a sense of responsibility 
and self confidence among the members. 

Secondly , there is an excessive preponderance of 
credit * societies which are the simplest to be organised, 
supervised, and managed . One of the fundamental 
reasons, which have bellied the hopes of the co-opera¬ 
tors both official and non-official that co-operation 
would prove a panacea for the rural areas, would free 
the village peasants from the thraldom of the money¬ 
lenders, and would lead to the fructification of the 
agricultural profits into the pockets of the cultivators, 
is this excessive emphasis on credit co-operation to 
the exclusion of other aspects of agricultural improve¬ 
ments. In the words of Mr. V. Ram Das Pantulu, 

*The nominal indebtedness of the Indian peasant js astronomical, and sjnce 
India took over from Germany the rule of unlimited liability without the more 
fundamental attribute ot deposits derived from the some socjal stratum as that 
to which credits are issued. Co-operative credit tended to become a channel for 

the loan of money by substantial to indigent persons—a subdued form of 
money lending ' — C. R. Fay. 
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the Editor of the Indian Co-operative Review, “Our 
failure to realise our expectations is due not to the 
unsuitability of the co-operative credit for such a 
purpose, but to our neglect to link up co-operative 
credit with programmes, which will increase the 
agriculturist’s earning and purchasing power so as to 
enable him thereby to save and to borrow.” An all¬ 
round co-operative activity to resuscitate and revi¬ 
talise the stagnant villages is the crying need of the 
hour. In any scheme of economic reconstruction of 
the villages and their teeming millions multi-purpose 
co-operative society holds the key-position. It is a 
happy sign for the future of co-operation that an in¬ 
creasing emphasis h as been laid recently on the develop¬ 
ment of not only primary credit societies but societies 
for consolidation of holdings, for purchase of manu¬ 
res; implements, and seed, for marketing, for better 
living, for cattle insurance, for housing and for stores 
etc., etc., to achieve the well-known tenets of the co¬ 
operative movement ‘ 'better living , better farming and better busi¬ 
ness” . Very great strides were made recently by the 
popular ministries in this direction and the results 
obtained have been encouraging. 

Thirdly , there has been no proper separation of long term , inter¬ 
mediate and short-term credit supply to the cultivators. Co-operative 

loans are either shortterm, intermediate or long-term, 
and “gross yeild and normal net savings and enhanc¬ 
ed margin of profits constitute, from a true economic 
standpoint, three distinct sources of repayment” of 
these loans respectively. The non-observance of these 
economic considerations in the transactions of our co¬ 
operative credit societies, and the dispensing of short¬ 
term loans for long-term purposes and vice versa, without 
reference to the repa} 7 ing capacity of the borrower 
and his resources, are largely responsible for the dis¬ 
location and chaos of our financial arrangements. To 
remove this the primary societies should be restricted 
to the financing of short-term and intermediate 
credit needs only and for the supply of long-term 
credit land mortgage banks should be established. 
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Fourthly , there is a lack of knowledge , and proper understanding of 
co-operative principles and essentials of rural credit among the members. 

The supreme importance of educating and supervis¬ 
ing illiterate masses of cultivators and teaching 
them to manage their own affairs has not been realis¬ 
ed. Without education and enlightenment the culti¬ 
vators cannot grasp the fundamentals of co-operation. 
The Co-operative Departments and Institutes should 
take special steps to provide adequate and efficient 
training to official and non-official staffs of the socie¬ 
ties, and the services of school teachers and retired 
officials in rural areas should be requisitioned, and 
tained secretaries should be appointed. The Govern¬ 
ment should spend more on such education of staff 
and members. This neglect of the education of the 
members and the punches in the theory and practice of 
co-operation is one of the causes of the weakness of 
movement here. There is a general consensus of 
the opinion among co-operators that the co-operative 
education should be completely dissociated from 
official control. The C. B. Committee also felt that 
co-operative colleges should be established and con¬ 
ducted by co-operators and that Governments should 
give them financial help through grants. The Stand¬ 
ing CommitU es of the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association and the All-India Co-opeartive 
Institutes’ Association at their joint session at Faiza- 
bad in 1936 requested in a resolution the Central 
Government and the Agricultural Research Council 
to assist them in the establishment of a Central Co¬ 
operative Research Institute, and urged upon the Uni¬ 
versities the desirability of instituting courses in Co¬ 
operation in the Arts, Commerce, Agriculture, and 
other Technical degrees for higher studies in co-ope¬ 
ration in the various provinces. Practically all the 
universities have responded to this request. 

Fifthly , audit is defective and does not conform to the statutory pro¬ 
visions partly because of the paucity of auditors and , partly because audit , 
supervision and inspection , which are allied functions , are performed by 
different agencies , and this causes overlapping and waste of efforts and money . 

38 
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Inefficient and incomplete audit causes mismanage¬ 
ment, embezzlements and loss of public confidence. 
Co-operative audit includes examination of over dues 
and ol the revaluation of assets and liabilities. For effi¬ 
cient audit, supervision and inspection of the societies, 
district unions, registered under the Co-nperative 
Societies Act, should be formed of the primary socie¬ 
ties of the area. The managing boards of the unions 
should be composed of representatives of the societies 
and specially trained government officials and the 
staff should consist of persons licensed by the Regis¬ 
trar. These unions should provide training to candi¬ 
dates for appointment on the auditing, supervision 
and inspecting staff of the co-operative organisation. 
They should work in close co-operation with central 
banks and should be federated into a Provincial 
b I n ion, or affiliated to a specially created audit branch 
of the Provincial Co-operative institutes. The scheme 
of audit and supervision, planned by the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ and Provincial Banks’ Asso¬ 
ciations has not been seriously considered by the 
Provincial Government as yet. 

Sixthly the control and management is inefficient and 
this breeds many defects. The managing committees in 
many places are not properly controlled b}^ the gene¬ 
ral bodies and appropriate large loans to themselves. 
Loans are granted recklessly and extensions given 
without reasonable reasons. Repayment of loans are 
neglected by members and still no action is taken 
against them. This results in excessive overdues. 
There is a tendency not to liquidate the societies 
even if their condition is irreparable. Proper dis¬ 
tinction between various forms of loans and credits 
is not drawn, and accounts are not kept properly or 
up-to-date, nor the assets of the societies are revised 
carefully. Thus, in the words of the Governor of the 
Imperial Bank of India “the fundamental principle of 
true co-operation is lacking. Cverdues are highly exces¬ 
sive. Audit is defective . Control is inefficient” „ To remove 
these serious defects, the economic purpose of the 
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loans, the legitimac} 7 of the needs for them their 
effects on productive activities, the sources of repaj 7 - 
ment and the repaying capacity of the borrowers 
should be properly and carefull} 7 scrutinised at the 
time of granting loans. Loans to the members of the 
managing committees should be granted on!} 7 in 
general meetings, and supervisors and central banks 
should see that excessive amounts have not been given. 
Extensions for repayment should be granted only in 
exceptional circumstances and defaulters should be 
dealt with severely. The period for repayment should 
vary according to the needs of borrowers but should 
not be more than 3 years. To avoid the evils of bad 
management, if the Panchayat of a society grants 
loans in excess of the limits fixed by its by-laws or 
otherwise, then the members of the Panchayat should 
be held personally responsible as guarantors of the 
loans. Concentration of control into the hands of a 
fewer number of members prevents smaller pro¬ 
ducers from getting adequate finance, and, in case of 
central banks, it leads to overfinancing to keep up 
dividends, high interest on deposits and superfluous 
deposits. Special steps should be taken to avoid it 
and the members should be taught to get rid of dis¬ 
honest office-bearers. The property statement of the 

societies should be kept up-to-date and prepared 
carefully. 

Seventhly , co-operative finance is very often inelastic , 
dilatory and inadequate chieflly because of the inefficiency 
or selfishness of the managing committees. Inconvenience, 
delay and inadequate loans drive the cultivators to 
the money-lenders. Many societies borrow as much 
as they can from central banks once a year and lend 
to the members in lump sums in the expectation that 
the finance would last the whole year, but the mem¬ 
bers spend the loans as fast as they can and then de¬ 
pend on the money-lenders for their future needs. To 
avoid these defects the normal credit system should be 
introduced. In this system, the society fixes the 
credit limit of every member in advance and # arran- 
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ges for the necessary funds in time in the form of 
cash credits with central banks and then lends to 
ie members as they need. The members pay inte¬ 
rest only from the time when the finance is availed oh 
Applications for crop finance can be made and sanc¬ 
tioned beforehand. The grant of cash credits on 
current account and cheque transactions should be 
introduced whereever possible to arrest the evils of 

7 co-operative finance. 

Eighthly , co-operative credit in many provinces is much too costly 
because of the intermediate agencies—the primary , the central and the pro¬ 
vincial co-operative banks—which have to provide for their working ex¬ 
penses out of the difference between the borrowing and the lending rates. 

The primary societies do not ordinarily work as the 
‘savings and loan’ banks of their villages and balanc¬ 
ing centres for the demand for, and supply of, money, 
they are mere agencies for distribution of funds, ex¬ 
cept in Bombay, obtained from the outside agencies. 
To reduce these rates punctual repayment by members 
and reduction in overdues, borrowing by central 
banks at cheaper rates and utilisation of surplus urban 
money in the slack season and reduction in their 
working expenses, direct tapping of savings by the 
rural societies, and a closer co-operation between the 
central and provincial banks should be effected. More¬ 
over, the profits of the societies and banks should be 
exempted from super-tax as also their earnings from 
investments in Government securities and debentures 
of land mortgage banks, and they should be exempted 
from court fees and stamp duties. 

Finally , the co-operative Societies and bank should collect savings 

deposits and encourage savings during plenty for use during scarcity , cheque 

transactions should be developed, the banks (central and provincial) 

should be managed by men trained in banking and co-operation; the central 

and provincial banks should be co-ordinated , and there should be the fullest 

co-operation between the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. To 

finance the marketing of crops on a co-operative basis loan ; should be given 

liberally to the societies and central banks for the erection or purchase of 
go downs in 4he mofussil. 
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Suggestions of the Reserve Bank Agricultural Credit 

Department 

I. With a view to rectification and consolidation 
of the Co-operative movement (■ i.e ., to improve and 
strengthen the working of the societies by speeding 
up recoveries for reduction of overdoes, by properly 
scrutinising the loans and the repaying capacity of 
the borrowers and by large reductions in interest 
rates), the Reserve Bank of India in its Statutory Reports 
has made the following suggestions'. 

I. The overdoes and iong-term loans should be 
separated from short-term loans and placed on a 
proper footing. For this purpose the overdues should 
be reduced to such an extent that they may be cleared 
out of profits within 20 years by being written off 
from reserves in part, and recovered in part from 
sale of members’ assets, and the remainder spread out 
in instalments and transferred to land mortgage banks. 
Sucli a course will prevent withholding of further fin¬ 
ance or wholesale liquidation of societies in arrears. 

II. The societies are advised to build up strong 
reserve funds by keeping adequate margin between 
their borrowing and lending rates. This would help 
them in meeting losses during crop failures, when 
the member are not able to repay loans. Remissions 
and extensions can also be granted. It is feared in 
certain quarters that this would raise the interest 
rates. 

III. Loans in future should be restricted to pro¬ 
ductive purposes like cultivation expenses; implements 
and cattle etc., and loans for other unavoidable pur¬ 
poses should be reduced to a minimum and kept 
within the repaying capacity of the cultivator, who 
should be discouraged from living beyond his means. 

* To secure this, he should be prevented from borrow¬ 
ing from more than one source, and total liability 
should be limited according to the value of the land 
or its rental, 

IV. The primary credit societ} 7 , being the pivot 
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of the whole movement, should be reconstructed on 
sound lines to enable it to secure to the cultivator the 
benefits of not onty cheap but guarded credit, but 
also the benefits of “better living, better farming and 
better business.” It should be a multi-purpose society 

and bring the entire life of the cultivator within its 

ambit. It should be composed of members who under¬ 
stand the basic principles of co-operation and are im¬ 
bued with the co-operative spirit of self-help and self- 
reliance. It should inculcate habits of thrift and in¬ 
vestment by inviting members to deposit and take 
shares. The primary societies should be federated in¬ 
to small banking unions on the lines of the Banking 
Union at Kodinar in Baroda for conducting the allied 
functions of finance, supervision and education. They 
should be induced to take up joint marketing of agri¬ 
cultural produce of their members, and should be 
linked up for this purpose with the central sale socie¬ 
ties. This would secure the benefits of handling pro¬ 
duce in bulk, uniformity in quality and storge-and 
collection. They should have their own godowns 
and supply improved seeds to their members. The 
central and provincial banks should be reorganised 
to maintain fluid resources and adequate reserves, 
and should be in closer contact with commercial 
banks of class A. The co-operative staff should be 
trained intensively in co-operation, rural economics 
and banking. 

Recently, the grant of Its. 15 lakhs by the Central 
Government to the provinces has Jed to the starting 
of valuable co-operative training schemes in the 
various provinces, and the powerful drive of the Con¬ 
gress ministries in eight provinces for rural uplift 
and reconstruction lias given a very welcome and 
healthy stimulus to the development of multi-purpose 
co-operative societies. It augurs well for the future, 
and one may cherish the hope that, if the co-opera¬ 
tive movement is revitalised and conducted on sound 

lines, as suggested by various committees and com¬ 
missions, there is no reason why co-operation must not be the most potent 
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factor in the social , educational and economic regeneration oj the stagnant 
villages and their teeming millions in India. The recent debt legis¬ 
lation, relief measures, regulations of money-lenders, 
protection of debtors and conciliation and reduction 
of debts have done a good deal to improve the econo¬ 
mic strength of the cultivators, to reduce their ovei- 
dues and financial embarrassment, caused by the 
recent economic blizzard. These measures at best can 
work only as solvents of indebtedness, but by them¬ 
selves the} 7 cannot revitalize and rehabilitate the 
peasant economically. For this the only remedy is 
more, more, and more co-operation. Therefore, the 
recent concentration at rectification and consolidation 
of the societies should not be carried to excess and to 
stagnation. Rectification and expansion of all-round 
co-operation must go hand in hand to secure the 
economic resuscitation of the peasant. 

Retrospect and Prospect 

The importance of Co-operative Societies in con¬ 
nection with agricultural improvement, education, 
irrigation and in fact with any and everything affect¬ 
ing the cultivator can hardly be overemphasised. "The 

function of the Co-operative Department apart from the provision of credit , 
is to prepare the ground for the advice of various experts employed ly 
Government in its several departments. Naturally these departments can 
work best through co-operatively organised bodies of cultivators rather than 
through isolated individuals. The co-operative society should be the ui it 
through which the various departments of Government concerned with rural 
welfare carry on their : activities The Commissioners con¬ 
clude that the greatest hope for the salvation of the 
rural masses from their crushing burden of debt rests 
in the growth and spread of a healthy and well or¬ 
ganised co-operative movement, based upon the care¬ 
ful education and systematic training of the villagers 
themselves. Apart altogether from the question of 
debt, co-operative credit provides the only satisfactory 
means of financing agriculture on sound lines. Thrift 
must be encouraged by every legitimate means, for 
the savings resulting from tire thrift of t he cultiva - 


‘Royal Commjssjon on Agriculture. 
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ting classes form the best basis of the capital they 
require. If the rural community is to be contented, 
happy and prosperous, Local Governments must regard 
the co-operative movement as deserving all the encou¬ 
ragement, which it lies within their powers to give. 

The effects of the co-operative credit movement 
have been very short of revolutionary. Besides pro¬ 
viding cheap credit it has important moral, educative, 
sanitary, social, economic and administrative effects 
too. With their aid labourers have become owners, 
hopeless and chronic indebtedness has been removed 
partial!} 7 and Mahajan driven out, though not enti¬ 
rely, agriculture and industry have been developed, 
and the villagers in the poor tracts have been made 
prosperous, the illiterate man has turned towards 
education and the drunkard has been reclaimed; the 
middleman lias been eliminated, the ryot is getting 
better value lor his produce, and paying his rent with 
ease; village life has been stimulated by associated 

action and by the business education of the bank, 

•/ 

punctuality, thrift, and mutual confidence are being 
taught; litigation has decreased and morality has 
improved; activity has taken the place of routine and 
stagnation; associated action has replaced mutual dis¬ 
trust. It lias tempted hoarded money out of its conceal¬ 
ment and has attracted the funds of the general public. 
It has made the cultivator less dependent upon Govern¬ 
ment financial support than formerly, has liberated 
many from the usurer’s yoke, has replaced hopeless 
insolvency by solvency, provided ample credit to the 
cultivator cheaply and has saved a crore of rupees only 
in interest payment. The position of the money-lender 
is gradually breaking down, and indirectly the move¬ 
ment is bound to play an important part in the deve¬ 
lopment of commerce and industry. 

Co-operation, however, has not proved a panacea 
for all rural evils : it has failed to tackle successfully the most urgent 
need of the rural population—the redemption of debt. The CO-Opera- 

tive movement was inaugurated here to meet the 
problem of rural indebtedness by wiping out exist- 
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ing indebtedness and preventing further indebted¬ 
ness and to mobilize the scattered savings of the 
agriculturists and promote thrift, self-help, mutual 

trust Ulld confidence, and thus enable the cultivator to get 
cheap credit from the combined resources of his own class for his require¬ 
ments. No doubt, the indebtedness of various cultiva¬ 
tors in different provinces has been removed, but 
in many cases it has increased on account of the 
shortcomings of the movement here. The delay 
often involved in obtaining loans tempts the cultiva¬ 
tor to go to the sahukars. In other cases, indebtedness 
has remained stationary. As regards, the second 
problem, the movement has not been an unqualified 
success*. In the first place, its success pre-supposes 
such economic conditions as are absent in India. 
It pre-supposes the existence of savings and that the 
Indian cultivator is a man who can save but is thrift¬ 
less, and that he can be educated into thrift, and 
thus, secure for himself the advantages of combined 
credit. Here, however, we have a peasantry heavily 
weighted down in debts, and where he is not in 
debt, the farmer lives from hand to mouth without 
the remotest possibility to save, even if he has the 
willingness to save. Secondly , it pre-supposes educa¬ 
tion, and the cultivator here is hopelessly illiterate, 
and ignorant. Thirdly , it pre-supposes for its success 
spontaneity ol demand and initiative on the part of 
the people and some readiness to adopt its principles 
and profit by its opportunities—qualities in which 

we are sorely lacking. It is essentially , a movement of the people 

for the people , and should be conducted by the people , which will lead to a 
stimulation of that desire for knowledge , which is at present generally lack - 

mg in the Indian ryot. Unlike Germany and Denmark the 
movement was inaugurated here by Government 
. » was imposed from above. The result 

is that when we think of co-operation we recall to 
mind the mercenary Registrar, and not, as in Ger- 
many ? the missionary, the humanitarian and the 


Rs A™™ tbc work'll capital of the agricultural societies was aboui 

eqial Vo i/w !°i anS t0 , cu,t lvators amounted to Rs. 8.1 crores hardh 

l^lo to the total agricultural debt of the country. 
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philanthropic Raiffoisein. Hence, the notion that 
co-operation is a Government charity or the societies 
being called as “Sarkar’s Banks” militate against 
the success of the movement Illiteracy of the people 
leading to difficulties of management, supervision 
and formation, the selfishness of the Committees ol 
management, and favouritism in advancing loans and 
unpunctuality in repayment coupled with apathy and 
long overdues are further obstacles in the way of the 

movement*. The remedy lies in making primary education compulsory 
and in providing careful organisation , inspection, audit and instruction 

and in businesslike financing. To rouse the cultivator from 
his sleepiness an intensive propaganda should be or¬ 
ganised to teach and guide him. It is interesting to 
note that recently there has been awakening a spirit 
of social service among the educated classes. It shou c 
be the bo unden duty of every educated youth ol the 
country to guide and help his less fortunate compa¬ 
triots in the onward march towards material, mm a 
and physical prosperity, vigour and health. Throng 1 
organising meetings, holding lectures by lantern 
slides, or radio and cinema films through the local, 
social and religous institutions a wide and persis en 
propaganda should be carried on to teach the cu 
tivator the significance of an improved standard ot 

living Until the standard of living of the cultivating classes can be 
increased to provide them with an incentive to an all-round improvement 
tittle can be achieved in the way of the improvement of Indian Agriculture . 

The standard of living can be raised only through the 
adoption of preventive checks to multiplication, 
the illiterate masses will not appreciate this reme y. 
The more direct and most effective ag encie s loi 

*Sir John Russell in bjs report has instanced theI^^tial'°Hindi t ioM *o* 
movement in Denmark and has pointed out four e caste dLtjnctjons, 

success:—(a) Homogeneity ot the village population tree fromhome and the 
(b) literacy of cultivators (c) Teaching of better mng ^^Mfe'"^1- 
villaqeand of jdeas of corporate responsjb j ) jn I S 1 ^ function- 

cared by Peoples High Schools set up from the outset. th * ’“^uce. 

ing of co-operative societies Like trading societies taking cult; I s P n r eCCS si- 
workjng it into marketable form and selling It for h|m *" d *“PJ? v L 8 |^ a | banks 
ties tor life and efficiency, These societies are rwinly t posh sums of 

and the members are jointly and severally hable. 'eels himself under 

money which js lent to them and therefore every borr . 1 . , 

the necessity of repayment." None of these ess ntials obtain )n India, 
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doing it are education, travel and example. Ihis 
guidance should be given by the educated classes to 
appeal to a tradition of co-operative action for mutual 
benefit. The system of village guides devised by Mr. 
Brayne in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab should 
be adopted in other provinces also. Co operative 
Better Living Societies should be formed and Central 
Rural Community Boards like that of the Punjab 
should be established, and facilities should be provi¬ 
ded for the settlement of village disputes by loca arbi¬ 
tration organised on a co-operative basis, dhe most 
efficient means of effecting any improvement in the 
rural conditions lies in education. True it is that 
the traditions of Indian life have imprinted on the 
mind and heart of the Indians the deep spirit of 
social endeavour and work that underlies the co¬ 
operative movement; but that spirit needs to be roused 
by a favourable and more congenial environment 
into activity, and this can be done only through the 
wide diffusion of education. As Dr. R. K. Mukerji 
has said in his Rural Economy of India : “Above all, 

there is need of a comprehensive policy of education, 
for without a wide diffusion of education among the 
villagers, neither the modification of rights in land 
nor the introduction of the economically profitable 
cultivation unit; neither the facilities given by co¬ 
operative credit nor the aids given by improved 
agricultural implements and methods, can bring 
about a lasting improvement of the social and agri¬ 
cultural conditions of the country. “In the absence of 
this stimulus , the co-operative movement may keep alive 
as an exotic plants but will never thrive However, 
“we do not for a moment deny the intrinsic value of 
the co-operative movementas a factor in the advance¬ 
ment of education of material prosperity and moral 
uplift. What we are pointing out here is the broad 
fact that, with an illiterate, famished population in 
the clutches of the money-lender, with the rapid 
exhaustion of the soil, and the disintegration of the 
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economic holding, and in the almost complete absence 
oi n on agricultural industries, which can draw off the 
pressure on the soil, it is vain to expect co-operation 
hv itseli to work wonders and to bring about the 
revival ot agricultural prosperity.”- Therefore credit 
should be linked with agricultural improvements and 
marketing, and the agricultural and general admi¬ 
nistration should co-operate with the Co-operative 
Department. 

Experiments are being carried out for the develop¬ 
ment of co-operative farming and colonisation of land 
by refugees and displaced service-men. Their success 
will open a new instance of possibilities for co-operative 
activity. Similarly industrial co-operatives are being 
organised lor the development of cottage industries. 
“The future of co-operation lies, however, in develop¬ 
ment and expansion of co-operative marketing and 
the organisation of subsidiary occupations for agricul¬ 
turists and the vigorous growth of consumers’ co-ope¬ 
ration in urban areas with strong co-operative whole¬ 
sales at the chief ports like, Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta.” 

Co-operative Societies f 


{In thousands of Rupees) 



‘Wadja and Joshi : “Wealth of India' 1 
flndjan year Book. 1942-43. 1947 and 1950. 
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Recent developments 

The Government of India appointed an All-India 
Planing Committee in 1944 to suggest ways and means 
of further developing the co-operative movement to 
suit the needs of the post-war period. This Saraiya 
Committee together with the Gadgil Sub-Committee 
opened that co-operation would provide the best solu¬ 
tion of our varied problems and suggested means for 
an intensive and extensive development of the co-ope¬ 
rative movement. 

Co-operation in India has developed as a govern¬ 
ment policy rather than a movement, and barring the 
provision of a machinery for registration, lending 
of the services of a few officers and receiving of 
reports the department has done precious little. The 
Saraiya Committee has recommended Government aid 
over ten j 7 ears of Rs. 136.76 lakhs and Rs. 4807.67 
lakhs by the Central and Provincial Governments. 
In 1947-48 the Provincial Governments budgetted for 
an expenditure of Rs. 252.58 lakhs only out of a total 
budget for Rs. 267.07 crores. 

Credit side of Co-operation has received greater 
attention and emphasis and only during the war 
period non-credit side developed rapidly. The posi¬ 
tion in 1944*45 stood as follows :— 

Provincial Banks-10 

Central and Urban Banks-601 


Credit Societies 

Purchase, Purchase and Sale 

Societies 

Production Societies ... 
Production and Sale Societies 
Others 


AGRICUL- NON- 

TURAL AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL 

1,15,208 7,679 

886 3,816 

2,350 112 

8,871 56 

v,486 6,2 )4 


Total .... 1,34,801 19,567 

48,14,540 26,83,135 


Members 


• • • 


• • • • 
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More than 1,00,586 Credit Societies were in the 
Provinces with a membership of 30.61 lakhs and a 
shaie capital of 345.80 lakhs. Total loans issued 
during the year amounted to Rs. 767.16 lakhs while 
total outstandings amounted to Rs. 1384.07 lakhs. 

The problem of rural debt, inspite of the recent 
debt legislation in the provinces, remains untackled. 
They have simply scaled down debt to certain extent 
and made credit dear and scarce in the rural areas. 
Except in Madras and Bombay, the Land Mortgage 
Banks have not succeeded. To help the peasant repay 
his scaled debts and to provide him with the long term 
credit needs, the Gadgil Committee has recommended 
the establishment of an Agricultural Credit Corpora¬ 
tion on the lines of the Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion for urban industries. A substantial part of its 
capital as also working capital would be provided out 
of State Funds. It would have local agencies and sub¬ 
agencies to lend to borrowers’ groups. The co-opera¬ 
tives may finance co-operative societies, where the 
movement has already made much headway, and, at 

* / 7 

other places, the corporatives might supplement the 
resources of the co-operatives. In such cases the co¬ 
operatives would get similar .aids as the proposed 
Corporation. 

The Nanavati Committee was opposed to setting 
up of any such Corporation for Bombay and recom¬ 
mended the suitable reorganisation of the co-opera¬ 
tive structure to provide finance to a fairly large num¬ 
ber of credit-worthy cultivators at reasonably low 
rates of interest. But large Joans for the redemption 
of ancestral debt can be given only by such corpora¬ 
tion and not bv the primaries which are to function 
as multi-purpose societies. Some one from Madras has 
suggested the setting up of rural banks for a group 
of villages to supply short-term and medium loans on 
persona] surety and on immovable propert}^ produce, 
ornaments etc. tapping local deposits and opening 
current accounts. These banks may serve as agents 
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of the corporation. They would be better than the 
Sahukar banks suggested by Dr. Qureshi. 


Non-credit Co-operation, neglected in the past, 
assumed an importance onty after the emphasis of the 
Reserve Bank on the development of multi-purpose 
societies but, it was the exigencies of the war for con¬ 
trolled distribution, and the necessity of meeting the 
requirements of the Defence services, that the non¬ 
credit aspect of the movement received a tremendous 
stimulus. Before partition there were 4080 consumers’ 
stores with a membership of 8.69 lakhs and a share 
capital of Rs. 143.86 lakhs. There were 42 wholesale 
societies. Many rural stores have also been set up. 
It is to be seen how they would fare now after the 
War. Their future is gloomy. 


Among producer’s societies, there were over 3,300 
marketing societies with 14,85,600 members. There - 
should be an effective link between credit and mar¬ 
keting societies. In places where there are no such 
societies the Central Banks should organise them. 
Marketing would improve with better and proper 
arrangement for grading and standardisation, for 
storage, and by the creation of properly regulated 
markets. Licensed ware-houses on the models sug¬ 
gested by the Reserve Bank in 1944 should be estab¬ 
lished and their receipts should be made negotiable. 
This would develop financial facilities. Such ware¬ 
houses have been established in Travancore, N. W. F. 
P., Bombay and Madras on co-operative basis. As on 
31st December, 1942, 38 commercial banks advanced 
Rs. 22.17 crores against agricultural produce while 
remaining one bank advanced Rs. 11.58 crores on 31st 
December, 1943 at 6% usually. The State should 
establish ware-houses as a part of its rural transport 
development programme. The U. P. Government 
had a scheme of setting up 3,000 multi-purpose socie¬ 
ties in each of the years 1946-47 and 1947-48 and 
would bear the working cost for one year. In Coorg, 
there is a net-work of co-operative marketing units. 
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CHAPTER XV 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AND 

EQUIPMENT 

Implements and Tools /—Among the causes res¬ 
ponsible for the backwardness of Indian agriculture 
crude and archaic agricultural practice “and poor 
equipment m implements and tools, manure good 
and sturdy live-stock etc., occupy no mean’place 
bowing, reaping and winnowing etc., are done bv 
hand, very little manure is applied to the farms- and 
the draught cattle are very small, weak and emaciat¬ 
ed, with a low vitality and very high mortality. The 
standard of cultivation, due to the sub-division and 
fragmentation ol holdings, poverty and indebtedness, 
and certain systems of land tenure is very low- and 
illiteracy and supersticious tenacity to old fashioned 
implements and tools further aggravate the situa- 
Jhe implements and tools are very simple, 

li fc ht easy to repair, and cheap but inefficient The 
wooden plough with an iron tip simply stirs the soil 
and does not invert it. The Patha or the wooden beam 

serving as a roller, clod-crusher or leveller and soil- 

compactor, the wooden yoke, the sickle, scythe and the 

thp T’ i’ 6 S P ad ? andthe stick etc.—these sum up 
the simple and light handworked tools and imple- 

“oksRWathe words of Darling, “The plough that 

a man, the old-fashioned wmnowing-tray that woos 

ruL W \ nd 10 Sbdt the grain lrom the cliaff ; and the 
from their Per VYlth f ltS v ^ aste . lodde G are undisplaced 

ti S y ^ r - Clouston sa 3’ s that “the Indian peasant’s 

do ™t SF eB ? ent8 , are 80 Jight and smal1 that they 
o not kill out weeds effectively; nor can they be used 

or ploughing under weeds and other forms of leaf 

40 
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manure when that is necessary. Having no breast, 
the country plough stirs the soil without inverting 
it: and having no cutting parts it does not eradicate 
weeds.” The universal use of the wooden plough 
differing in size from one part of the country to the 
other, is explained by the anxiety of the peasant to 
conserve moisture in the soil, by the low hauling 
capacity of his draught cattle the bullock, half- 
famished and in bad repair; b} r the paucity of stocks 
of manure and fertilisers; and by the ease and cheap¬ 
ness with which it can be constructed and repaired 
by the village carpenter and blacksmith. Thus, the 
heavy weight, deeper ploughing and higher price of 
iron ploughs stand in the way of their being gene 

rally utilized. 


In spite of these difficulties, there has been re¬ 
cently an increasing use of the improved iron 
ploughs* of certain varieties in the different parts of 
the country. The sugar-cane iron-rollers the chaii- 
cutter, etc., are generally being used There is the 
necessity still to produce cheaper and lighter ploughs, 
which can be easily replaced in parts, repaired and 

constructed in the village with the local equipment 

of the blacksmith and the carpenter, and can be 
drawn by the poor and weak cattle. In many pro 

vinces seed-drills are in use in drilling the crops in 
rows for inter-cultivation. Cheap mechanical win¬ 
nowing machines designed by the agricultural engi¬ 
neers are also gradually gaining ground and tractor 
ploughing in the Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and some 
States to eradicate the weeds is coming into vogue. 
An important plank in the Grow-more-Food Capmaign 
of the Provincial and Central Governments has been 
the import of tractors from G. Britain and U. S. A. for 
the removal of weeds. Kans etc. and thus recta m 
large areas of land lying uncultivated to produce 
more food for meeting the acute food shortage, i 
the progress has been very slow. The village cr ^_f 

'Out of 32 m, ploughs jn use in Indja hardly 7 to 8 thousand are oi I 
proved types. They are annualy sold through departmental agencjes. 
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men also have begun to produce improved types of 
implements and tools. Small pumping machines and 
water-lifts are also coming into general use in the 
“Grid” areas in U. P., Mysore, and the Punjab. 
Harrows, hoes etc., are also being utilised. Still there 
is a wide scope for improvement in the implements, 
and the technique of demonstration of improved tools 
and implements has recently been improved. The bul¬ 
lock cart is still old-fashioned and requires immediate 
improvement. 

Although mechanisation has a limited scope in 
India, and on account of her peculiar institutions, 
large scale capitalistic farming is unsuited to her, yet 
improved and scientific implements and tools and co¬ 
operative and joint farming will go a long way in in¬ 
creasing the yield of the crops. Co-operative societies 
for better implements and tools should be encouraged 
to carry on propaganda and demonstration in co¬ 
operation with the Agricultural Department. 

The necessity for a suitable adjunct to the cattle 
power now employed has for some time been occupy¬ 
ing the attention of agricultural experts. The more 
progressive farmers now realise that crops like sugar¬ 
cane depend for their yield as much upon a more 
intensive ploughing as upon increased supplies of 
manure and water, hence, the interest in agricultural 
motor tractors. Experiments and demonstrations have 
been held with a view to testing their suitability and 
introducing their use. But, for some time to come, 
their utility will be limited on account of their high 
cost and the small size of the average holding. In 
several places they have been found quite unfitted for 
eep ploughing, and they prove advantageous only 
for reclaiming large stretches of land. The introduc¬ 
tion of improved tillage implements from the west 
has already done much to raise the standard of farm- 
mg, and work in this direction is being pressed for- 
ward. thousands of improved implements are to be 
seen m the countryside, but, as we have just remark¬ 
ed, a serious difficulty in the introduction of improv- 
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ed drills, mowing machines for the cutters, thresh¬ 
ers winnowing machines, cane mills, inverted iron 
ploughs etc., suitable to the different needs of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the country, is the low purchasing power 
of the people; and various agricultural engineers have 
been engaged by the Provincial Departments of Agri¬ 
culture to encourage and facilitate the desired pro¬ 
gress by the invention of simpler and cheaper imple¬ 
ments of the necessary kinds than the imported ones. 
The last one or two decades have seen tremendous 
strides in the popularising of modern implements and 
at the Bombay Agricultural Show held at Poona in 
October, 1926, the machinery section alone contained 
exhibits of farm machinerj 7 valued at many lakhs of 
rupees, which indicated that the demand for modern 
implements is fast increasing.* 

Let ns look a bit more closely into the possibility 
of the use of mechanical power in agricultural im¬ 
provement. The steam or oil engine possesses this 
advantage over the cattle as a source of power that 
the consumption of fuel is limited to the periods dur¬ 
ing which the engine is running; while, on the other 
hand, its capital cost is relatively very large and its 
range of efficiency small. Now it is impossible, 
impracticable, to standardise agricultural pro¬ 
cesses to a definite load, and the alternative is 
therefore, to run the engine uneconomically or to 
sink large amounts of capital in engines of varying 
capacity. Hence, the use of mechanical power is 
impracticable here. Mr. Leake writes in his “The 

Basis of Agricultural Practice and Economics’’ that the 

work of a farm is seasonal, being greater at some 
seasons than at others. Throughout the plains there 
is, in the early months of the year, little work requir¬ 
ing power, when the crops are growing in the fields. 
The different tracts differ in the matter; for a conside¬ 
rable amount of power is required in the cane-grow¬ 
ing tracts for cane-crushing an d in wen-irrigated 

AgrjcuTturaI Departm ents sold 23,898 improved ploughs; 44,448 
fodder cutters, 3,842 iron cane mjlls, and about 20,000 other types cf better im¬ 
plements to the cultivators. 
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tracts for lifting water. With the harvest there 
comes a great increase of work for cutting the crops, 
and carrying and threshing them, for which manual 

•/ o o ' 

labour and catt'e are respectively employed. If the 
system of not weather p oughing is adopted, cattle 
are required for ploughing lands. This accumulation 
of work occurs at a time when the available supplies 
of fodder are at their lowest, and the work to be 
obtained from a cattle at a minimum. With the pass¬ 
ing of the hot weather, the grain is threshed and 
stored and the work tends to diminish, but, with the 
arrival of the rains, the sowing of kharif crops and 
the preparation of the lands throws a new demand on 
the cattle power available; while, yet another demand 
develops at the end of the rains for the preparation 
of the land for rabi crops and sowing. In this season il 
succession of speeds of high alternating with low 
demand, undoubtedly, that demand is severest which 
arises at the time of the rabi harvest. Clearly, the 

1/ » 

cultivator, who possesses the reserve of power; permit¬ 
ting hire to thrash his crops, to plough his land, and, 
in irrigated tracts, to prepare the land for early sown 
kharif crops, will, at other seasons have a large reserve 
of power on his hands which, if it be in the form of 
bullock power, means heavy charges for fodder. 
Mechanical power, if it is to come in to favour for 
agricultural purposes, must, therefore, take the form 
which will offer relief at this season. The cultivator 
will then be in a position to keep only the number of 
cattle necessary to do the work of preparing lands for 
rabi crops, and such reduction will mean a reduced 
fodder bill. It will also mean a reduced fuel bill, for 
the engine will not consume when it is lying idle. To 
this extent, its adoption will be an appreciable gain, 
but its capital cost is considerable; therefore, to derive 
the maximum gain from its use, it is necessary to find 
profitable use lor as long a period as possible. Of the 
power consuming processes during the rabi harvest, 
i. e., reaping, threshing, ploughing and preparation of 
the land, all except the second are unsuited to mecha- 
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nical treatment, lor the intense sub-division of the 

land renders the use of mechanically driven imple¬ 
ments uprofitable. 

The Agricultural Department, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties and Kisan Sabhas should co-operate and co-ordi¬ 
nate their activities with the Rural Development for 
the purpose. Railways should give concession on 
imports of farm machinery and rebate should be 
allowed on the import of iron and steel, if utilised for 
the manufacture of agricultural implements. 

Manuring 

As regards manure, Dr. Voelcker has cited many 
instances to show that, while the ryot is aware of the 
qualities of both farm-yard and green manures, he is 
compelled by poverty to use his cattle manure for 
other purposes. The wide use of it in the form of 
cakes as fuel is highly uneconomical so far as the 
maintenance of the fertility of the soil is concerned. 
It has facilitated soil depletion. Rich both in organic 
and inorganic substances, both in nitrogen^ and in 
minerals, farm-yard manure is the only manure con¬ 
taining in itself all the constituents of fertility, and 
its high manurial value is generally recognised by 
the peasantry; but it suffers both waste and impove¬ 
rishment from the manner in which the cattle are 
housed in open unsheltered yards, exposed to sun 
and rain; from the non-provision of litter to catch 
and retain the manure; and from the general igno¬ 
rance of the value of liquid element. Organic manures 
contain many complex chemical substances, and are 
usually rich in nitrogen, the essential element in the 
development of plant food, to the presence of which 
their manurial value is due. That nitrogen is in a 
combined form and requires to be decomposed by 
bacterial action before the nitrogen appears in avai¬ 
lable form. They contain, in addition, large amount 
of material of the nature of carbohydrates which act 
as a medium for bacterial growth, and it is the decom¬ 
position of this material which forms humus; and it 
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is to this that the benefits of manures of this class is 
due. Such manures must be applied a sufficient time 
before the crop is sown to allow the necessary decom¬ 
position to take place. Now, we observe daily in the 
villages, that the cow-dung is removed from the cow¬ 
sheds or goshala (if any) and is deposited by the 
cultivator in the open sun and air outside the village, 
or more often just by the side of his own house. All 
the rubbish and refuse matter as well as ashes etc., 
are also deposited on the same heap. The urine of 
the cattle is thrown away generally, but sometimes, 
especially during winter, when the amount of urine 
is rather great and the cattle are kept in cow-sheds, 
it is also then deposited in a muddy form on the same 
heap. In this way before the cow-dung, the excess 
over the consumption in the form of cake, reaches the 
fields, it is deprived of much of its manurial value 
from the ignorance of the cultivators. In order that 
he can utilize to his best available supply of the only 
source, taught to conserve it property. The Agricul¬ 
tural Department has taken upon itself the duty of 
teaching the cultivator more efficient methods of 
manure conservation. The proper method of con¬ 
serving it consists in depositing the cow-dung toge¬ 
ther with the urine and chaffs etc., into a pit under 
shade to protect it from the action of sun, rain and 
winds. 

There is another fertiliser available in large 
quantities which contains very rich manurial value, 
and its use is sure to increase the yield of land, viz., 
night soil. The success of the Flemish, German and 
Japanese system is due in a large measure to its 
utilization. In Germany and Japan there are vast 
works turning them into fertilisers. Even in our 
municipal towns we find that it is usually deposited 
in the fields where cauliflowers are grown, because 
they are so very rich in manure-, and there is a vast 
scope for its adoption : but the religious susceptibili¬ 
ties and prejudices stand in the way of its being 
utilized* It is very cheap and abundant; and these 
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characteristics coupled with greater yields and 
higher profits will gradually but undoubted!} 7 ’ over¬ 
come this cramping prejudice. Sir F. Nicholson in 
his “Note on Agriculture in Japan'' while speaking of 
Madras remarks. In a poor country like Madras, 
which, over vast areas knows nothing of fish or bone 
as fertilizers, practises little green manuring except 
for rice, and poisons itself with the natural fertiliser 
festering on village sites, its proper use is all impor¬ 
tant agriculturally and hygienically properly used, it 
would be of the highest assistance not merely in the 
improvement of the soil, but in preventing its de¬ 
gradation to that minimum productivity which, 
meagre in normal years disappears entirely in season¬ 
al conditions which a health} 7 , well-worked and well- 
nourished soil would successfully resist.’ These re- 
marks apply equally well to the other parts of the 
country. Therefore, there should be an intensive 
and extensive propaganda organised to popularise 
the use of night-soil as a fertiliser to increase the yield 
even under the existing system of agricultural 
method. The religious and social institutions and 
Kisan-sabhas will do well to render this service to the 
country and thus disabuse the peoples’ minds of the 
false prejudices. 

Again, there is available in large quantities 
another organic manure, which, again, owing to pre¬ 
judice is not utilized for the purpose of fertilising. 
Outside every village we find a ‘golgotha’ where the 
bones of all the dead animals whiten and decay in 
ghastly piles. At present this vast amount of phos- 
phatic manure is running to waste Superphosphate 
and bone-meal are less readily soluble and require to 
be weathered before the phosphorous become avail¬ 
able; and therefore, to derive full benefit, they must 
be applied before sowing. At present, however, the 
cultivator does not possess the means to prepare phos¬ 
phorous from the heaps of bones and, therefore, this 
presents an additional difficult}^ in the way of its 
being properly utilized. However recently, there has 
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been a move in the right direction, and we find that 
heaps oi bones are collected from the different villages 
and transported from the mnfussil railway stations to 
places where they can be milled, and then, may be 
readily available for use, but their high cost still 
deters the cultivator from using them. 


Other mineral manures readily available for the 
purpose are saltpetre or sodium nitrate; ammonium 
sulphate, which when converted through a bacterial 
action into nitrate is able to yield the nitrogen 
required and calcium cyanide. The use of artificial 
manures however, is still in its infancy in India and 
its relatively high cost militates against its use widely, 
the Agricultural Departments very early began 
teaching the advantages of these manures, but their 
work proved fruitless and disappointing because they 
did not keep m view circumstances of the farmer 
Dord Mayo recognised as early as 1870 the follv of 
trying to teach the Indian husbandman his own 
trade by means of steam ploughs and ammoniac 
manure when he wrote “I do not know what is pre¬ 
cisely meant by ammoniac manure. If it means 
guano superphosphate or any other artificial product 
of that kind we might well ask the people of India 
to manure their ground with champagne/’ We have 
remarked elsewhere that we are not to tell ostenta 

tiously the farmer to do things, which he has been 

domg for centuries, and must not ask him to do 
things which he cannot do, and has no means of 
c omg; ecause we shall become the laughing stock of 
the agnculturist, and he will be prone to disregard 

really useful advice. Thus, we see that though there 

1 maniS-es a sVli r0bab f hty f ° r the S rowth of artificial 
manures still our farmers cannot use them for their 

c,w ar KU° hlblt0ry - India ’ however , possesses suffi- 

be manufactured at a low cost and, therefore, we need 

Sy pointed' ot? ^ ment Indian geologist has recen- 
aua KJ? 4 d , out the occur rence almost in fabulous 
quantities of gypsum in Kashmir and referred to its 
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possible uses a soil stimulant. Sulphur is absolutely 
necessary to plant proteins : and the artiQcial 
addition of gypsum to the soil will confer all the 
benefits derived from acid phosphates. In Singbhum 
region the manufacture of ammonium sulphate and 
other fertilisers is receiving due attention. Increas¬ 
ing attention is also being paid to the manufacture of 
guano in the Madras Presidency. The possibility of 
gypsum as a fertiliser should be tested by the Govern¬ 
ment and its use encouraged. As it can be got in 
abundance, its cost of production will be very low 
and will be within the reach of an ordinary farmer. 
Developments like these will prevent methods of culti¬ 
vation from degenerating into a “System of spolia¬ 
tion” and tend to improve the productive powers of 
the soil. 

Then, there is still another kind of manure, i . e 
oil-cakes which are very useful as manures, but, as 
India exports annually a large quantity of the oil-seeds 
produced, it amounts to an export of so much of the 
fertility of the soil in addition to the oil. Given the 
requisite encouragement, there is a vast possibility 
of a healthy growth of soap and its allied industries 
and then by stoppage of exports of oil seeds there 
would be available a vast supply of cakes for manure 
enriching the soil, and thus increasing the yield. But 
even under the present circumstances, a vast quanti¬ 
ty of it, obtained from the village oilman or Teli, is 
used as food for the cattle; and in some parts of the 
country they are used for valuable crops like tea and 
sugar-cane. Still there is a vast possibility for obtain¬ 
ing manure from the cakes ol Neem oil which is in¬ 
deed very beneficial to the growth of plants especially 
in gardening. In fact, a vast, quantity of it annually 
goes to waste. If an industry is organised to crush 
the Neem seeds there will be available a large quantity' 
of oil for burning and medicinal purposes, while the 
cakes will be used as manure. Lastly, we have the 
s} 7 stem of greenmanuring in which a crop is grown 
merely to be ploughed in and form a manure for the 
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succeeding crop. This is not at all practised nor, 
under the existing circumstances there is any possi- 
bility r of its coming into wide use. 


Our discussion of various kinds of manures and 
their possibility of coming into general use points to 
the conclusion that at present the only source avai¬ 
lable and tapped to the utmost is farm-yard manure; 
but a vast quantity 7 of it is consumed as fuel in the 
form of cakes or varatties. Therefore , the real solution of the 
problem of manure lies in the provision of a large and cheap supply of fuel. 
For this purpose , there should be a forward policy of afforestation ; which 

will kill two birds with one stone in that firstly, it will 
provide the cattle with ample fodder, which, as we 
shall see presently, is badly needed; and secondly, it 
will provide cheap and abundant fuel to the cultiva¬ 
tor, and thus secure an immense quantity of manure 
to the soil. 


Forests constitute an extraordinar} 7 and important 
national asset and their economic importance to a vast 
country like ours can hardly be exaggerated. The 
neglect of the forests has imposed many severe penal¬ 
ties on India; and the process of deforestation has con¬ 
tinued for long; but its serious effects have become 
apparent only under the British rule leading to a great 
increase in population. New demands for timber and 
fuel, the extension of tillage and the increase of herds, 
the necessity for constructional timber have caused a 
fierce onslaught upon forest areas. As it has been 
well said, “among the peasant’s greatest needs are 
fire-wood to replace manure; small timber for houses 
and wood for implements, as well as grazing and 
fodder for cattle. It has been recognised with increas¬ 
ing clearness that forestry has an important vocational as the hand¬ 
maid of agriculture .” Forests have also a marked effect on 
climate and on the maintenance of water-supply. 
“They hold together the fertile surface soil; they 
store water and dole it out gradually; thus preventing 
disastrous floods and formation of reavines. By check¬ 
ing erosion they prevent good soil from being washed 
into the rivers, and carried away to waste. Forests 
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also increase the direct fertility of the land, being 
capable of forming rich vegetable mould even from 
mineral soils. Finally, in India, forests are a valu¬ 
able asset in the time of famine for they yield vast 
quantities of fodder—though much of it is of poor 
quality—and provide edible fruits and roots of which 
the poor readily avail themselves.” Such being the 
economic importance of forests, and the danger of 
deforestation being perceived before it was too late, 
it must be said to the credit of the Government that 
they have systematically applied themselves to the 
conservation of forests for more than half a century. 
Restrictions upon the grazing of cattle, the felling of 
the trees and the lighting of fires are often resented 
by the interested classes, though they are necessary 
for the conservation of thes forests. However, public 
opinion is being gradually enlisted in the favour of con¬ 
servation by committees and Panchayats, managing 
the local small reserves, and research into forest 
economies is being successfully carried on at the 
Forest Research Institute Dehra Dun. Many of the 
so-called “jungle woods” can be turned to important 
uses through reserach. 

Suggestions: —To provide alternative fuel and to relea¬ 
se the cow-dung for manuring the fields, the waste, 
areas near villages should be planted with trees; fuel 
reserves should be maintained; and railway freight 
for the carriage of fuel should be reduced. Mr. 
Brayne’s schemes for cleanliness in the villages and 
for conservation of manure and latrine in pits 6 feet 
deep and 10 to 12 feet wide in the Gurgaon district 
should be followed in other places also. In this way 
human excreta and all rubbish and refuse of the vil¬ 
lage can be applied in proper form in manuring the 
fields and increasing the yield of crops. The night- 
soil should be turned into poudrette on lines of the 
Nasik Municipality by other town authorities for uti¬ 
lisation as manure, and the cultivation of legumi¬ 
nous crops'ha rotation for enriching the soil should be 
developed. The manufacture of composts from crop 
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residues and other waste organic materials and their 
use as manures should come into more general use 
than at present. It will supply the long-felt want of 
Indian soils for organic matter. The cultivation of 
green manure crops is increasing in the irrigated 
areas and to encourage it many Provincial Govern¬ 
ments give concessions. The use of oil cakes espe¬ 
cially castor cake is now very common for tobacco and 
sugar-cane. As a result of the efforts of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department and private agencies the use of the 
artificial fertilisers and nitrogenous organic manures 
like ammonium sulphate, nitrate of soda, fish manures 
and bone-meals etc., is increasing and considerable 
quantities of these are manufactured in India and 
imported from abroad. In 1936-37 over 80,000 tons 
of these manures were imported. Their use has been 
confined to planting industries and irrigated tracts 
only and therein also the recent depression in agri¬ 
cultural prices has adversely affected their use. 

With the development of the sugar industry on 
a large scale the possibility of another kind of manure 
i. e., from molasses is being examined. If the experi¬ 
ment proves successful it will be of benefit to both 
the sugar manufacturers and the cultivators. Under 
the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research a Fertilisers Committee was constituted in 
1930 for advising on problems of manure conserva¬ 
tion, use of fertilizers and research in them. Each 
province has been given a small grant to collect and 
correlate data on manurial experiments in its sphere. 

Cattle Problem 

Cattle play a most vital and important part in 
the agricultural and rural economy of India. The 
chief power used in agriculture is that of the cattle 
which possess little hauling power. They are not 
only the chief motive power used by the peasants, but 
they are also the most valuable movable property with 
them. Whether it be for ploughing, or for supplying, 
manure, or for raising water from wells or for thresh¬ 
ing grain, or for levelling with the help of the patha, 
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or for carrying produce, or for conveyance, and for 
driving the cane-crusher and the chaff cutter etc., or 
for working the primitive oil mill, the cattle are the 
principal coadjutors of the farmers. Unlike the 
western countries, like America and England, where 
larger areas of hundreds of acres are worked by the 
smallest number of persons with the aid of mechani¬ 
cal power, the entire agricultural work of the country 
is thus practically effected by bullocks, malebuffaloes 
or man-power. Horses or mules are not utilised for 
agricultural purposes."' Hence the important part 
which the cattle play in the agricultural economy of 
India makes their care and improvement a matter of 
first rate importance. The cattle are not only the 
main source of the only kind of manure most widely 
used, but they are also the only source of milk, butter 
and ghee, etc., so essential for food and health in a 
country predominantly vegetarian and ridden by the 
doctrine of Ahimsa. Meat-eating is not yet a national 
habit here, but as suppliers of milk and butter, etc., 
they are greatly in demand. The buffalo is the dairy 
animal of the country and the best ghee and butler producer . 
India has as many milch cattle as the whole of Europe 
but her milk production is onl} T J/5 of that of Europe; 
while Canada produces 25% milk with about 6% of the 
number of cattle as compared with India. As it is the 
bullock which draws the plough, pulls the cart, thresh¬ 
es the corn, so the cow, being the mother of the 
indispensable bullock and the producer of several 
articles of food like milk, which is one of the best all¬ 
round foods for children and vegetarians, Mature has 
provided, has been made the object of so much vene¬ 
ration in India and so many social customs have been 
designed to multiply species,And yet unfortunately 
the cow is the most neglected and mismanaged animal 
in India on account of her low yield of milk and poor 
quality. There is a vicious circle. 

- -Without the ox, no cultivation would be possible without ox, no produce 

could be transported.Other animals such as the camel, the horse and tne 

donkey, and mechanjca! vehicles are rarely used." Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. 
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In spite of this fundamental importance of the 
cattle to the country, it is a pity that the majority of 
the bovine class of livestock are ill-fed, ill-kept and 
extremely poor and emaciated. Majority of them are 
under-sized and under-nourished and hence inefficient. 
The cattle population is excessive .* Egypt lias Ollly 25 cattle per 

100 acres of cultivated land; Holland has 38; China 15, 
Japan 6; whereas India has 67 heads of cattle per 100 
acres of net cropped area. According to the Director of 
the I. V. R. I. Mukteshwar, the latest available Census 
figures show that India with an area of 18,00,000 sq. 
miles has 300 m. animals excluding pigs and poultry 
and of this nearly 220 m. are in British India, but about 
half of this number is a dragon the country’s resour¬ 
ces and is loss to it owing to inferior quality which is 
both a cause and effect of inefficient agricultural 
technique. The total number of the bovine class of 
live-stock, i.e,, bullocks and buffaloes etc., in British 
India is 154 millions and the value of the total live¬ 
stock and animal products is estimated at Rs. l,300f 
crores in the post-depression period by Dr. F. Ware. 
Before the depression the annual value of live-stock 
and animal products was estimated in 1929 at more 
than Rs. 2,000 crores. Since the world war II and the 
unprecedented inflation, this value has risen four or 
five times the pre-war levels. The value of the live¬ 
stock industry is slightly greater than that of the 
cash crops of the country and that shows the econo¬ 
mic possibility of an organised dairy industry. The 
U. S. A. with an area of over 3,000,000 sq. miles con¬ 
tains only 140 m. animals excluding pigs and poultry. 

. *1 "Numerically Indja possesses the.largest cattle population cf any coun¬ 
try in the world. A recent estimate places the world s cattle population at 
about 690 m. of these l .>2 m. are located jn British Indja and 86 m. jn Indjan 
States Indja possess s thereto e nearly one third of the world's cattle population. 
Next jn order are the Sovjet union into 65 m. and the U.S.A. wjth 58 m. but each 
ot these has hardly one third of India's total. G. Britain has only 7 m. or 1/30 of 
the Indian cattle population. These figures indicate the magnitude ot the Indian 
cattle industry/' Dr. N. C. Wrjght } "Report on the Development of Cattle and 

Dajry Industries ot India.According to the cattle census of 1935 Indja 

possessed 230 m. cattle. 

Dr. N, C. Wright estimated the annual value of Ijve-stock products flt 

Rs. 1010 crores. r - 
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It is this excessive animal population with a superfluity 
which is the live-stock problem of the country; or, as 
the Royal Agricultural Commission pointed out the real 

problem in India is not of more-cattle but of better cattle. Lack of ajl 

organised breeding, without an adequate attention 
being devoted to the problem of fodder supply, has 
been responsible for this deplorable condition, and to 
make up the low efficiency and productivity of the ex¬ 
isting stock more and more cattle are bred. The in¬ 
creased numbers with reduced grazing land, and 
more arable areas for feeding the increasing popu¬ 
lation of human beings, cause the fodder supply to 
depress and lead to poverty in cows. In fact, “India is be. 
ing eaten up by her animals.” In the words of Dr. R. K. 

Mukerji: “For the security and stability of Indian 
agriculture it is not merely the balance of soil, vegeta¬ 
tion and water which should be maintained, but a 
working biologic balance must also be established. 
India’s vast, superfluous, and uneconomical cattle po¬ 
pulation has contributed to the destruction ofthe village 
forests and pastures, to a heavy drain on man’s-food 
supply, to the multiplication of ticks and flies and to 
the invasion of crop lands, orchards and huts by rod¬ 
ents where their food has run short due to over-graz¬ 
ing by the live-stock.” Or, in the words of Mr. 
Duckham, the cattle wealth of India is “the largest, 
the most dense per acre of cultivated area and per 
person and probably are of the least efficient in the 
world.” “Fewer but better animals” should therefore, 
be the proper objective of the policy of cattle improve¬ 
ment. The only way out of this vicious circle is more 
scientific breeding and increased fodder cultivation 
for adequate feeding. 

The importance of cattle in our rural economy is 
not only evidenced by their contribution as the main 
source of power to the cultivator and of manure but 
also by the various dairy products and their value in 
the natural dividend. According to Dr. Wright milk 
and milk products may be valued at Its. 300 crores, 
which is roughly equivalent to the value of India’s 
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total output of rice and is 3 to 4 times the value of the 
output of wheat, while miscellaneous products like 
hides, skins and offals are valued at onlv Rs. 40 crores. 
According to Dr. Rao the milk value of products in 
1931 32 was Rs, 240 crores, of miscellaneous Rs. 28.3 
crores. The share of cattle labour in the total value 
of India’s output of agricultural produce (Rs. 2,000 
crores) is estimated at Rs. 400 crores, the cash value 
of cattle manure has been estimated by Dr. Ware at 
Rs. 180 crores and at Rs. 270 crores by Messrs. Oliver 
and Vaidyanathan. 

We have now to consider the possibility of deve¬ 
loping that increase of available power which is 
necessary if agricultural development is to proceed. 
Two classes of improved methods suggest themselves. 
We may increase the value of our power unit by 
improving the class of cattle or the substitution of 
mechanical power in the form of a steam or oil engine 
for animal power. To begin with, the problem in 
regard to cattle improvement is twofold■ the preservation 
of the existing cattle both from disease and famine , and 
secondly , the improvement of the breed of cattle for the 
supply of improved stock. Unfortunately very conside¬ 
rable numbers of these cattle are maintained at an 
actual loss, for they are useless both for draught and 
dairying purposes* Such useless cattle are destroyed 
by the English farmer. But the question here is not 
one of pure economics, for the cow is held in universal 
veheration among the Hindus, and therefore it is not 
possible to eliminate the unfit and wasteful beasts. 
A good deal of money is spent on the maintenance of 
various Goshalas and Pinjarapoles for invalid and 
unfit cows and bullocks. However, the two lines of 
advance indicated above can be pursued without 
offending in the least the religious susceptibilities of 
even the most orthodox. 

The increase in yield may be brought about by 

’ About 60 to 70 p, c, ot the cows are merely a drag on the country's resour¬ 
ces, Equally unsatisfactory js the condition ot draught animals:—Nanavaty and 
An'jaria. , 

42 
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increasing the number of ploughings which even the 
present unit of powers can do by working for longer 
lours, making due allowance for fatigue. The limit 
set by fatigue might be removed by increasing the 
head of cattle kept to work the particular area. The 
smaller power unit, however, cannot make good the 
deficiency by working longer periods nor will increase 
in the number of units avail. The limit here is an 
economic one. An increase in the number of cattle 
means increased cost of purchase and an enhanced 
fodder bill, and it may be that the extra cost of pur¬ 
chase and maintenance exceed the value of increased 
produce. Now let us look a bit more closely into the 
available source of motive power. The bullock is a 
living'organism, and as such, is subject to his environ¬ 
ment. He cannot work continuously for hours 
together, and he will develop his full power only 
when well-nourished and carefull} 7 tended at all stages 
of his growth. Can it be said that the country side 
cattle are so tended ? Hardly with truth. Generally 
speaking the cultivator does not grow any fodder 
crops like lucerne, etc., but lets loose his cattle so pick 
up grass across the fields or the roadside during the 
wett season, and gives them the stuble and the straw 
of the cereal crops. During the hot season the cattle 
are commonly turned out to gather a precarious 
subsistence from the withered growth that remains 
in the parched fields and waste lands, and in times of 
famines their condition becomes deplorable. This 
seasonal alternation of plenty and famine is not at 
all calculated to build up a robust body, and the ill 
effects are particularly marked in the young stock, 
for starvation in the younger stages leads to consti¬ 
tutional weakness which may persist through life. 
Again, young stocks are often worked at too early an 
age leading to the comparatively low efficiency of the 
average bullock as a power unit. The insufficiency 
of the food supply, even in a normal year, will be 
apparent to any one of us, who takes the trouble to 
note the condition of the animals at that season of 
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the j T ear, when we find herds of cattle roaming in the 
hot weather over the dried up wastes and bare iields 
picking up a bare subsistence. Mr. Leake writes in 
this connection that during the rains there is an abun¬ 
dance of green fodder, both in the natural growth of 
uncultivated areas and in such crops as chari grow n 
to supply fodder. With the cessation of the rains and 
coming of the cold weather natural growth ceases 
and the fodder crops ripen off. Fodder is now limited 
to the drj 7 stalks of jowar and maize and to the bhusa 
(in the silo-pit) produced in the cold weather cereals, 
to which must be added the withered grasses of the 
waste lands. Grains and pulses are little used as 
cattle food, nor is the use of cakes, appreciably adopt¬ 
ed. On these fodders, having small oil nutrient 
value, eked out with such little natural grazing as is 
available, the cattle have to struggle along till the 
succeeding rain brings forth a new supply. Moreover, 
within this period falls the season of the maximum 
demand for power for agricultural purposes for thre¬ 
shing, ploughing and carrying loads. Thus in a year 
of famine, the beasts die by hundreds, the survivors 
become inefficient workers for sometime, especially 
the young stocks. No sufficient excess of fodder is 
produced in good } T ears, and its bulk} 7 nature prevents 
the importation of appreciable supplies, even if, exter¬ 
nal resources were available. Besides this the cattle 
are generally ill-kept without any shed. The provision 
of proper food and shelter, therefore, forms the first step 
in any programme of the improvement of cattle. 

The great reduction of numbers in the stock of 
working cattle through famine and diseases and a 
diminution in the working capacity of the survivors 
is fraght with grave dangers. The land cannot be 
efficiently ploughed for the succeeding crop and a 
reduced out-turn must result, because some of the far¬ 
mers have to contract loans to replace the lost cattle, 
while others will be dependent on half-starved cattle. 

The fodder problem is a difficult one and is now 
assuming increasing importance on account of the 
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restriction of grazing areas, which has resulted from 
the rapid extension of arable land due to increased 
population and the stricter conservation of iungles 
as forest reserve. As early as March 1, 1883, the 
ovei nment of India in a resolution emphasized the 

great usefulness of fodder reserves during drought. 
The various Famine Commissions, too, have looked 
with anxiety at the absence of due provision of fodder 
even in normal times, while, during the abnormal 
famine seasons, the cattle mortality caused thereby 
has been very severe. The Agricultural Department 
is indirect.Iy doing much through increasing straw 
} iclds. j.he difficulties in the way of an extension of 
fodder cultivation are that it requires fairly good 
land, some irrigation water and some capital, all of 
which can be turned to more profitable account b} T 
the cultivation of food grains or of the more valuable 
crops. Often, the enterprising cultivator, who starts 
on the new lines of development, does not find favour 
with the Mahajan because a fooder crop does not 
benefit him directly. Nor is it possible to revert to 
the conditions which formerly existed and thus in¬ 
crease the waste lands available for grazing. Such an 
increase can be effected only by the relinquishment 
of land under the plough, while the economic pres¬ 
sure due to increasing population is directed to a still 
further diminution in the area of uncultivated land. 
The solution of the problem is of vital importance 
for the full agricultural progress of the county, and 
yet, it is not possible to find any ready solution. 
However, the problem is not a new one, it has arisen 
in all countries where the pressure on the land has 
led to a partial or complete absorption of grazing 
wastes. In England it has been solved by the enclo¬ 
sure of common lands where the capacity of importing 
food-stuffs at a lower rate than they can be produced 
in the country itself, combined with the higher money 
value of live-stock, has rendered it sound econo¬ 
mically. In Egypt where the population is exceed¬ 
ingly dense and grazing land practically non-existent, 
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and in which the cattle are approximately put to the 
same uses, the problem has been solved through stall- 
feeding; the necessary fodder is grown as a rotation 
with maize, cotton, wheat, barley and other crops; 
and this purely fodder crop is supplemented by the 
bhusa from cereals and by the stalks of, as well as, 
green maize, which is widely grown. Therefore, we 
can conclude, that if full power is to be obtained from 
the cattle raisea, stall-feeding must develop as a custom 
in India like other countries. Even if it is adopted for 
the young stock only, the effect would be appreciable. 
But here again, as we have seen above, we are met 
with an economic difficulty. Stall-feeding implies 
the cultivation of fodder crops which will be grown 
only when the economic value of breeding and rear¬ 
ing cattle and maintaining a robust stock for dairy¬ 
ing and draught cattle is fully appreciated. It de¬ 
pends further on the existence of a suitable crop which 
will pay better than the existing crops. We cannot 
conceive, for instance, that the area under jowar will 
largely increase at the expense of other crops; because, 
jowar 3 7 ields a produce at a time when fodder is plenti¬ 
ful; the value is regulated by the demand and only the 
assurance of an obvious and relatively high price 
would stimulate it. It is clear, therefore, that the 
fodder crop which will pay best will be one which 
gives a return when the fodder supplies are at their 
lowest, i. e., in the hot weather until the rains bring 
on natural vegetation and the new rain crops. This 
is a season of intense heat and drought in which no 
crop will grow without artificial watering. The water 
supply is thus the limiting factor ; and, where water is 
available, the growth of lucerne is frequentljq though 
by no means commonty, undertaken. In some parts 
of the country, owing to the smallness of the indivi¬ 
dual holding, even a small area of fodder makes an 
appreciable difference to the land available for the 
production of the crops required to produce the essen¬ 
tial needs of the cultivator who can, therefore, ill 
afford to set aside even a small portion of his holding 
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for fodder crops. The economic forces at work here do not 
allow the adoption of stall-feeding even if water in suffi¬ 
cient supply is available. But in the greater part oi 
the country the problem of fodder supply is closely 
dependent on the problem of water supply, and the 
solution of the former will only be achieved when the 
latter has been solved. Egypt has been able to solve 
it only because of the wonderful system of irrigation 
developed there. We have seen above how the ques¬ 
tion of water supply is being successfully tackled here, 
and can hope, that gradually with the solution of it, 
the problem of fodder supply will also be solved. 
However, the lesser profits derivable from cattle-raising 
as compared with crop-growing accounts for the neglect of 
cattle-breeding in India• and until the price of draught 
cattle rises to the cost of production in the arable 
areas, things can hardly be expected to adjust them¬ 
selves. It is gratifying to note that interest in dairy 
farming and in cattle breeding is fortunately increas¬ 
ing; and the high prices which good draught and 
milch cattle fetch now ada} T s, the growing demand for 
Indian cattle of the best quality in foreign countries, 
the abnormal rise in price of dairy products, and the 
need of the cultivator himself for strong cattle, all in¬ 
dicate the rearing of cattle for dairying and draught, 
as the best solution of the economic problem involved. 

The Agricultural Departments are putting more 
lands under fodder crops. A scheme initiated by Hr. 
Keating for storing grass, and dried jowar stalks in 
portable form in good years for use in periods of scar¬ 
city has been successful, and during a recent fodder 
famine in Ahmednagar, 3,50,000 lbs. of first-class dry 
fodder were issued from Kopergaon Depot. Famine 
camps for cattle had also been organised in Bombay. 
The results of research in this direction are of primary 
importance for a considerable percentage of the coun¬ 
try’s live-stock is junderfed, which disadvantage, com¬ 
bined with poor stock and close inbreeding, place it 
under a serious handicap. 

The available fodder supply should be conserved 
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and stored in a better manner than at present. Haj 
making and proper storage of dry grass should be 
reported to. Ensilage should be encouraged, l it 
and stack silage in preference to tower silage should 
be undertaken to feed the cattle during the di y sea¬ 
son. So far lack of experience, conservatism and 
ignorance liave stood in the way of silage and tire re- 
fore very little progress has been made. But this can 
be overcome by proper and intensive propaganda. 
Moreover the quality of the fodder should be impro¬ 
ved by harvesting the crops a bit earlier befoie thej 
become over-ripe. For removal of scarcity and shoi- 
tage the available supplies should be. supplemented by 
extension of grazing lands and cultivation of fodder 
crops. Green fodder crops should be grown for improv¬ 
ing rotation of crops. 

Equally important is the preservation of the live¬ 
stock jrom contagious and local diseases . Sporadic out¬ 
breaks of disease, particularly rinderpest, black quar¬ 
ter-, haemorrhagic septicaemia, foot and mouth 
disease, anthrax, Surra etc., levy a heavy toll on the 
agricultural stock. The progress in controlling these 
diseases is very slow here for ignorance, established 
customs and deep seated prejudice increased at every 
turn the difficulties of the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment (1889) which had set itself seriously to the task 
of combating cattle diseases in British India and 
major states. There are over a thousand Veterinary 
Hospitals and Dispensaries at work throughout the 
country in which about 3 to 4 million cases are now 
annually treated. They are usually maintained by 
District Boards with financial aids for the staff from 
the Government. Fortunately, the general public is 
now beginning to evince growing interest in the mat¬ 
ter, and, the building of a Veterinary Hospital in 
Bombay recently was assisted by popular subscription, 
while in other provinces substantial help is received 
from the public. The Indian Veterinary Service has 
been reorganised after the War. The Imperial* Ins- 


*Now Indian. 
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titute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar, formerly 
known as the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, 
supplying munitions for the campaign against con¬ 
tagious cattle diseases, distributes millions of doses'-of 
sera and vaccine for inoculation every year. Besides 
the production of these essential commodities, the 
institution carries on researches into cattle diseases 

of various kinds. Svstematic tests are continued in 

• ' _ 

the endeavour to control important diseases and to 
produce immunity through preventive inoculation. 
It also arranges for the instruction of officers selected 
from the provincial branches of the I. V. S. with a 
view to their promotion to the Imperial grade. Shor¬ 
ter courses are available for the officers of the I. V. S. 


and of the loyal Army Veter inary Corps in India. 
Further, arrangements are made to impart training 
in the rudiments of laboratory methods of disease in¬ 
vestigation to selected veterinary subordinates from 
the provinces. These courses have become popular, 
several provincial Governments taking full advan¬ 
tage of the facilities. 


It was for veterinary science that the Govern¬ 
ment of India set up the first Central Research Labo¬ 
ratory in 1890 at Poona under Dr. A. Lingard noted 
for his work on surra and anthrax. Finding that 
rinderpest, which is responsible for the heaviest mor¬ 
tality among the live-stock, was more important than 
anthrax and that the climate of Poona was unsuitable 
for work on certain bacteria, the Institute was shifted 
to Mukteshwar in the Ivumaon division of the Uttar 
Pradesh in 1893. In 1897 two German bacteriolo¬ 
gists advised the institute on methods of prevention 
of rinderpest, and since 1899 the institute has been 
distributing a steadily increasing quantity of anti¬ 
rinderpest serum for inoculation. The goat-virus- 
vaccine for rinderpest, Naganol for surra, ‘spore 
vaccine for anthrax are some of the important disco¬ 
veries made by research in live-stock diseases at the 
laboratory. In 1913 a sub-station at Izatnagar was 
started to separate the production side from research. 
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The institute has been recently expanded consider¬ 
ably with increased staff and buildings and new re¬ 
search sections, like poultry research and animal nutri¬ 
tion, which were opened in 1939 by Lord Linlithgow. 
Serum institutes have also been established now at 
Madras and Bangalore for the manufacture of biolo¬ 
gical products. The Indian Research Institute today 
is one of the largest veterinary research centres in 
the world. The original bacteriological laboratory 
has grown into a large estate with its own farms, cat¬ 
tle kraals, electrical power house, pumping stations, 
hospital and dairy, its own school for the children 
of employees, co-operative shop and two clubs. Beside 
the central institute provincial institutes also exist 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Madras and Patna. The 
Animal Nutrition section at Bangalore has been carry¬ 
ing on valuable research on nutrition of cattle and 
on composition of food-stuffs. The introduction of 
disease into India from outside is controlled by the 
application of the Live-stock Importation Act at the 
ports for landing animals. Indian poultry is also 
protected against contagious diseases. 

Yet another aspect of the cattle problem arises 
from the fact that cattle are organisms and bear the 
attributes of such. Chief among the considerations 
that follow from this fact is that the male is as impor¬ 
tant as the female in determining the character of 
the off-spring. We have seen the necessity for impro¬ 
ved stock. To achieve this object the breed of cattle 
should be improved by the establishment of studs, by 
cross-breeding by selected bulls and by the discarding 
of the promiscuous breeding in the villages obtaining 
today. We have seen that lesser profits are derivable 
from cattle raising than from crop growing accounts 
for the neglect of cattle breeding both for draught 
and dairy purposes in India. Provision of a suitable 
bull is of vital importance, yet the whole system of 
the country, which leaves the entire service to chance, 
is opposed to any improvement desired. There is a 
vast field for improyement in the breeds of cattle 
43 
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based on pedigree stock in which equal attention is 
given to the bull and the cow. In the western count¬ 
ries, the raising of stock pedigree is undertaken as an 
industry; and a good English pedigree bull will fetch 
as much as IIs. 30,000 because there the influence of 
the bull informing the young stock is fully appre¬ 
ciated. The improvement of the working cattle of 
the country is not the only thing that is needed, 
because the value of cattle lies also in the cow as a 
supplier of milk and other dairy products. Here too, 
considerable scope for improvement exists, and here 
again, the importance of the bull must not be over¬ 
looked, for the entirely female character of milking 
capacity is largely inherited through the male parent. 
There is thus ample scope for the improvement of 
type of working cattle and for the evolution of one 
which is capable of developing the larger power unit 
desired. 

Undoubtedl} r , there are some improved breeds of 
cattle which are very good both as working cattle 
and suppliers of milk. Such are the Hisar Dhanni, 
Hariyana, Sahiwal, Kosi, Hansi, Montgomery etc., 
but owing to climatic conditions, combined to a great 
extent, with the ignorance and apathy peculiar to 
indigenous cattle-breeding, neglect, starvation, inbre¬ 
eding, and the usual anti-castration attitude, there 
has been a general tendency to deterioration. There 
is also simultaneously an increasing demand for the 
pure types and a proportionately reduced supply, 
almost extinguishing some of the better breeds. Blit 
these improved breeds have been confined to certain 
tracts and not more universally used because of 
economic reasons. The first essential is capital 
to buy the cattle and necessary equipment, and 
few cultivators have the requisite capital. The first 
slowness of progress in this direction is therefore 
due largely to the lack of capital, and is no proof 
that, if capita] were forthcoming, the adoption of a 
higher power unit would not be profitable. Improving 
the breed, however, can do very little to raise the povitr 
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capacity of the stock as long as the conditions under which 
the stock has to live remain adverse. Therefore, the fodder 
supply remains the essential factor of the situation. 

Crop production being more valuable than dairy¬ 
ing, cattle-breeding is generally relegated to those 
areas where no valuable crops can be grown. Fodder 
crops like jowar are grown on the poorest soil with 
no manuring. Fortunately, however, iuterst in dairy- 
in ^ and in cattle-breeding" is increasing, and most of 
the Provinces and tlie states realize the impoi’tance 
of these matters. Good progress is being made in 
establishing pure herds of the milch breeds and in 
evolving methods for increasing the fodder supply. 
Tlie Central Department of Agriculture maintains a 
Dairy Expert, and the Indian Institutes of Animal 
Husbandry, and Dairying at Bangalore and Welling¬ 
ton, and the Indian Cattle Breeding Farm at Karnal 
under the administrative contiol of the Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India. On these farms 
the best indigenous milch breeds are being improved 
by better feeding and careful selection, and by cross¬ 
breeding. The cross bred breeds have far surpassed 
the yields of the best indigenous animals, but for 
draught purposes the latter seems still superior to 
the former; and hence, increased attention is now be¬ 
ing devoted to the improvement of the indigenous 
breeds to evolve the best possible dual purpose animal. 
The Board of Agriculture had drawn up a new scheme 
for investigation into the cattle-breeding and dairy¬ 
ing in 1916. A Cattle Bureau for all India has been 
established which controls pedigree records and en¬ 
courages the formation of pedigree herds. Standing 
Committees of the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research on breeding, nutrition and dairying have 
been formed to deal with these matters. An extensive 
propaganda should be carried on through Panchaijats 
and local sabhas for the improvement of the breed of 
cattle and for emphasizing its necessity and advant¬ 
ages in the rural areas. The District Boards can very 
successfully organise lectures through lantern slides 
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and m other ways, and thus, popidarise the rearing of 
pedigree stocks and. the importance of the dairying 
industry to the cultivator* An interesting recent ex¬ 
periment lias demonstrated the possibility of sterilis¬ 
ing and transporting milk from rural areas to urban 
centres. An up-to-date sterilising plant has been set 
up on the Kama! farm, and milk is now being 
successfully carried over 1,000 miles a wav to Calcutta. 
Should the experiment prove successful, it will open 
a new vista of great possibilities for the Dairy Indus- 
ti} in India, lor at present milk is three times as ex¬ 
pensive in larger towns as in rural areas. 

A number ol cattle-breeding and dairy-farms have 
been established in practically all the provinces and 
big states to breed and rear pedigree bulls and place 
them out on a premium system to suitable villages. 
But the number of approved and subsidised bulls in 
services is still very small in comparison with the 
numbers of cattle to be improved, and without system¬ 
atic and substantial government subsidies to private 
breeders for producing the required numbers of im¬ 
proved sires it will not be possible to improve the 
breeds of cattle on better lands in the near future. 
The exclusion of “scrub” bulls through the premium 
bull system (issuing the pedigree bulls from the 
Government cattle farms to villages which under¬ 
take to maintain good strains of cows etc., by avoid¬ 
ing scrub bulls and carry on business in pedigree 
stocks) in many tracts has led to a good deal of cattle 
improvement and the “gift” bull scheme of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Viceroy and the Simla Cattle Confe¬ 
rence of 1937 have given an impetus to cattle improve¬ 
ment and breeding which are now receiving consider¬ 
ate attention in all the provinces and states. The 
landlords can render a very great service to the 
countryside, if they take kindly to rearing and breed¬ 
ing of approved pedigree stocks for distribution and 
free service to their tenants in the villages. Annual 
cattle shows, fairs and exhibitions are organised in 
the various tracts and prizes awarded to encourage 
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improved breeding. Herd registers for improved 
breeds are maintained for records. I or the castration 
of scrub bulls the deshi mulling method is being 
replaced by the Burdizzo methods evolved by the 
Veterinary Department, and in Bombay the Castra¬ 
tion Act of 1933 to prevent promiscuous breeding by 
undesirable male stock has been applied to <0 villages. 
The Bombay Expert Cattle Committee s report on 
the improvement of cattle and supply’ of milk to rural 
areas is under consideration. It is being realised that 
mixed farming and cattle-breeding will place the 
peasant in a sound economic position. 

A number of cattle-breeding co-operative socie¬ 
ties maintain breeding bulls in the various tracts. 
There were one central breeding society at Rae Bareli 
and 14 primaries at Meerut, Bulandshahr and Etawali 
in Uttar Pradesh in 1938-39. There is an all-India 
Agricultural and Cattle Improvement Society for col¬ 
lecting statistics regarding cattle and agriculture for 
devising ways and means of increasing the number 
of good cattle, schemes for the cultivation of fodder 
crops and expansion of free pasture etc. It has suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the Anti-Phooka Act passed by both 
the Provincial and Central Legislatures. 

There were 647 approved bulls at the studs in the- 
districts of Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meerut, Muzaffar 
nagar, and Partabgarh, 26 buffalo bulls and 80 stal¬ 
lions at the end of 193940 and the subsidised scheme 
introduced in Etawah worked satisfactorily. 

^ Agriculturist —Another difficulty is that as a wor¬ 
ker the ryot is not very efficient or energetic. If^ he 
gets a good price for his crop he works less or hires 
labour; he is necessarily idle for long periods of the 
year, and therefore, he is an intermittent cultivator 
owing to the fact that he has only a busy period of 
growing or reaping time. If he could fill in the in¬ 
termediary period by some employment or by cattle 
rearing, much moral force would be gained by steady 
instead of intermittent labour, but there is no accom¬ 
modation for cattle in the Indian villages as at pre- 
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seal organised. But the real difficulty in the way of 
progress is the lack of funds to launch all these sche¬ 
mes simultaneously without which no real and subs-' 

ture ia th r e ef0 f rin ^ be mtroduced - Scientific agricul- 
taxation wMef’ti! 8 ex P ensive and entails additional 

c - ati >n v Inch the poor peasantry cannot afford Yet 
India is a country of infinite possibilities and in the 

“r rdS , Pr °P' eS mf le nCed 110t d0S P air beCaUSa 

m e 1 n a Vmg Sl ™X- The P^Wem of the unecono- 

‘P ° . n g s , aud the inefficient cultivation of the 
peasant is not a new thing to India, Every Euro¬ 
pean country has had to face* it at one or another Mme 
?! lts history The interesting thing is to find that 
t 10 same problems of enclosure and the formation of 
economic holdings is as important in India as it was 
m England. She solved her problems of agriculture 
y ic consolidation oi holdings, enclosure of common 
lands and by the introduction of scientific methods 

ot cultivation. But like other European countries at 

a very heavy price through a revolution with untold 

misery and sufferings to millions of people. But it 

was obtained as India has started rather late in the 

race for material prosperity she would profit by the 

experience °1 other countries and would not create 
pit-falls. 


Sometimes, great capital is made of the inefficien- 
cy oi the Indian kirmer and it has become a fashion 
with certain foreign, as well as, native writers to de- 

n °l n . lce f° r his conservatism, ignorance and in¬ 
efficiency, and he is often accused of a profound dis¬ 
trust and apathy towards new methods. But, as we 
have seen before, this charge is not well founded. Prof, 
liushbrook Williams in his ‘India in 1924-25’, remarks 
in this connection as follows: “It lias been said that 
the Indian Agriculturist is very suspicious flf improve¬ 
ments; but the experience of the last few } T ears seems 
to indicate that his conservatism is generally that 
of the practical farmer, who requires good reasons 
for departing from established practices. When the 
success of improved methods can be clearly demons- 
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trated, they spread with remarkable rapidity. Hence, 
in mam’ places, the cultivator, despite his lack of 
education, i3 beginning to look upon the agricultural 
expert as a friend and guide.” As to his inefficiency 
Dr. H. H. Mann has recorded the results of some 
ploughing tests. In harvesting it has been said that it 
takes 10 men or 10 or 12 women to reap an acre a day. 
Dr. G. Slater, in his "Some South Indian villages'’, remrks, 

“from a comparison of results in reaping and plough¬ 
ing, it might be estimated roughly that a week’s work 
by a ryot or coolie in the Madras Presidency is about 
equal to a day’s work by a British Agricultural lab¬ 
ourer, if unaided b} 7 machinery.” As in the Madras 
Presidency on one crop land the agriculturist works 
for only about five months in the 3 7 ear, and on two 
crops land only for about eight months, it would 
follow that on the average the Indian agriculturist 
during a year does only what would on British stan¬ 
dards be one month’s work. But it must be remember¬ 
ed, as Dr. Pillai very pertinently remarks, that 
the results in ploughing differ according to the 
nature of the soil and of the implements em¬ 
ployed; and that the Indian agricultural worker is 
no more to be compared to the English worker than 
his weak and emaciated bullocks to the Clydesdales. 
There are the differences in diet, climate and physi¬ 
cal vigour to be taken into account, nor does the 
Indian yet possess the equipment of improved imple¬ 
ments and machinery which have so largely increased 
the productive power of human labour elsewhere. 

But there can be no better testimony to the effi¬ 
ciency of the Indian peasant than that of an eminent 
and expert agricultural chemist like Dr. Voelcker. 
In his memorable ■“Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture ”, he writes, “On one point there can be no 
question that the ideas generally entertained in 
England, and often given expression to even in 
India, that Indian agriculture is as a whole 
primitive and backward, and little has been done 
to try and remedy it, are altogether erroneous. - It 
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is true that, no matter what statement may be 
made, as deduced from the agriculture of one part, 
it may be directly contradicted by reference to the 
practice of another part; yet the conviction has forced 
itself upon me that, taking together, and more espe¬ 
cially considering the conditions under which Indian 
crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. At his 

best the Indian cultivator is quite as good and in some respects the superior 
of the British farmers , whilst at his worst it can only be said that this state 
is brought about largely by an absence of facilities for improvement which 
is probably unequalled in any other country , and that the peasant will 
struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the face of difficulties in a way 
that no one else would. 

“To take the ordinary acts of husbandry, no 
where would one find better instances of keeping 
land scrupulouslj 7 free of weeds, of ingenuity in 
device of water raising appliances, of knowledge of 
soils and their capabilities as well as of tho exact time 
to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agricul¬ 
ture, and this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary 
level. It is wonderful too how much is known of 
rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of fallowing. 

Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a more perfect picture of care¬ 
ful cultivation, combined zvitli hard labour, perseverance and fertility of 
resource, than I have seen at many of the halting places in my tour.” 

“This,” says Mr. Cl’ooko in 'The North-Western Provinces 

of India', “is indeed high praise from a very competent 
authority, but no one who is familiar with the best 
types of Indian farming, the broad style of the West¬ 
ern Jat, the more minute methods of the Eastern 
Kurmi, will hold it to be undeserved. At the same 
time, there is plenty of slovenly, indifferent husbandry 
among Brahmans, who are too proud to touch a 
plough, or Gujars, whose proper business is cattle¬ 
rearing, combined with stealing their neighbour’s 
beasts.” 

There are two stock charges which are com¬ 
monly laid against the Indian farmer, both of which 
are to a large degree undeserved. One is his so called 
stupid reverence for traditional methods; the other, 
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the surfaoe instead °< p- 

never iails to impress him- but, on the other u • 

methods are based on an amount of inherited expert 
ence which few European farmers possess and 
absence of books his practice is regulated by tradition^ 

on'tsTip 8 / °J:?r M ; d r "; al y whie 5 h tr a ad e'e v °er 

him by the conditions under whi^hh“ Tiy e ^ThJ 

18 a J ayS ri S orous > and often very uncertain 
°tt .^“^nsecte life'or 1 " bl ighf “sfboJt of 7 &ny 

And when the cron is Hne k g . f P J ? ugh cattle. 

may let in thief, the wild boar ^he^nte ^ ] ° r ^ 

96t “f ^ tearing 
which he is exposed ' h7s can'i't l'*- ^ nia " v risks to 

Life is much too alrious % eX , perilnenta - 

methods when they 5rSSSl‘aSS22n.^* 

? Uol«td y ^f u S^nter“L tt an^ n ^k r {? 

and are likelv k u hw J?nd and “odes of tillage 
American War he turned tab ^ e - Thus, during the 
in quite recent times he hL^fa t0 cotton - and 

« crops ilke sugar, potatoes, indigo, and 
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opium, the advantages of which have been made appa¬ 
rent to him. 

‘It is true that he has adopted, on an extensive 
scale, only one modern machine the iron roller 
sugar-mill; but as regards most of the other machines 
which a well-meaning but ill-instructed zeal has en¬ 
deavoured to force upon him, he can show reasonable 
grounds for his disapproval. They are in some cases 
too expensive for his narrow means, too intricate, and 
incapable of repair by the unskilled village artisan. 
Their object is often to save labour, an important 
gain to a farmer in the Western States, but unneces¬ 
sary here, where labour is a drag on the market; or, 
like the plough they offend the first principles of the 
science which he has received from the wisdom of 
his ancestors. He looks on a modern threshing 
machine or scarifier with amazement, but without 
any enthusiasm. They are inventions, like the engine 
on the railway, entirely beyond his practical experi¬ 
ence, suitable enough for wealthy sahibs who can 
afford to buy and work them, but useless to a poor 

man like himself. 

‘Arid even in his affection for his ancient plough, 
which is still only one stage ahead of the stake wit 
which the savage scratches up the soil, he 18 r l° 
without some reason on his side. Anything heavier 
will be beyond the strength of his half-starved ca e, 
anything that goes deeper and turns over the c o s 
equally offends him. It may bring sterile san 01 
clay to the surface; the damp slice turned over an 
exposed to the power of the relentless sun ge s a 
like a brick, and it is beyond his power to pulverize 
it. It will not give him the fine tilth which absorbs 
every drop of the precious dew or other mois are 
ing upon it; it may bury the noxious weeds ms e 
of bringing them to the surface where they can 
collected and burnt. But his great complaint 19 
it widens the area to be manured. His present sea ■ > 
supply barely suffices to fertilize the thin topun 
layer of the upper soil. What will become of 1 , 
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thinks, when a foot or more of the subsoil, which has 

never been aerated or manured, is suddenly brought 

to the surface ? Arguments such as these may seem 

crude and meaningless to the capitalist farmer with 

ample means, abundance of manure, and haulage 

power at his disposal ; but they are very real and 

forcible to the peasant, whose resources are extremelv 
limited. 

‘Dr. Voelcker realizes this when he writes “I 
cannot help suspecting that the system of shallow 
ploughing, as practised by the native and his aver¬ 
sion to ploughs that turn over a broad slice and form 
a wide furrow, may have something to do with this 
matter ot the retention of moisture, and that the effect 
ot deep ploughing would too generally be to lose the 
ver\? moisture the cultivator so jealously treasures.” ’ 

All this was written during the nineties of the 
last century, but it remains substantially true even 
to-day. Since then, writers like these have been criti¬ 
cised, on the ground that by lending their authority 
to the cultivators own belief that he knew all that 

rTaXd the° Wing ab «° Ut ^ a , rt they have ^e-what 

rnitrf- d Ju p£ f, e of a S ric ultural development by 

defects'^ Tn e r Ub lC atte ^ tion away from the obvious 
th fects of Indian agriculture. Lorat Fraser in his 

India under Curzon and After’ remarks, “The comfor¬ 
table gospel expounded by Dr. Voelcker has checked 
agricultural development though such a result was 
V ^ y iar fr ° m hld intention.” However, it must be 
th^T b ! red ^ hat a11 these writers we re fully alive to 

tly advocated the improvement of tillage and ouTfcare 

by tbe introduction of the methods Sw„! 
mg in the more efficiently cultivated regions into thn 

-fe KKST le-S 
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believed that improved methods of cultivation will 
increase the yield by 15 to 20%. A possible line of 
development seems to be co-operative farming. But 
here the improvement will be slow on account of econo¬ 
mic and religious obstacles. “The collectivist farm, 
which is the high water-mark of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion in Europe, will not be congenial to the Indian 
soil where intensive agriculture and private property 
are indelible features. Where new estates are pur¬ 
chased, large farms are rented, the collectivist princi¬ 
ples might be applied with the tenants and field labou¬ 
rers employed as before, wages paid and the produce 
pooled. In irrigated and heavy land, as the rice-fields 
of Malabar and Travancore, where the expert and the 
machine are most useful, the collective farm might be 
a great success, but it would have no chance in a 
Himalayan valley, or a hill region, or in the plains 
where there is an elaborate rotation of crops. On the 
other hand, the co-operative farm on individualistic 
principles, which has been introduced into Ireland, 
Serbia, and Rumania, will suit better the traditions of 
Indian rural communalism working with the village 
organisations and responding to the India’s profound 
desire for prosperity/’* 



•R. K. Mukeril *• Ground-work of Economics. 



CHAPTER XVI 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

The economic condition of the peasants is most 
deplorable; their standard of living is low ; they are 
generally poor and in debt. There is chronic under¬ 
employment or unemployment. The small, scattered 
and uneconomic holdings of the cultivators in India 
prevent them from being fully occupied, or gain¬ 
fully employed, throughout the year with agri¬ 
cultural work. This is due to "the absence of 
suitable subsidiarj' industries which is a source 
of great weakness to the small holders. Caste 
prejudices preclude the adoption of weaving, pottery, 
carpentry, oil-pressing, laundry work, tanning, vege¬ 
table farming, fishing, poultry-farming, bee-keeping 
or silk worm culture, etc., by the high caste villagers. 
Moreover, many of these ancillary industries are not 
remunerative under the existing conditions of trans¬ 
port and marketing facilities. The seasonal character 
of agriculture therefore leads to an enormous waste 
of labour which has to live in forced idleness for a 
number of months. One of the major problems, there¬ 
fore, is to provide full employment to the vast agri¬ 
cultural population and especially to those who are 
subject to periods of forced idleness. This period of 
agricultural unemployment or under-employment 
varies from one part of the country to the other. 
According to Dr. R. K. Mukerji, the peasant in Nor¬ 
thern India, outside the more intensively cultivated 
areas, is occupied for not more than 200 days, where¬ 
as, in those parts, where irrigation facilities are not 
available, he remains idle for a longer period, which 
extends to the whole of the agricultural season in 
yea,rs of deficient or irregular rainfall. In the well- 
irrigated districts the employment is more continu¬ 
ous than in the dry canal lands or Tarai. Further, a 
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holder’s family with an undersized holding cannot 
be employed fully in the busy agricultural season, 
and in the slack season, it can find employment for 
barely one or two hours a day on the farm. Dr. 
Slater has computed that, taking south India as a 
whole, the cultivator is occupied only for five-twelfth 
of his possible working time. According to Mr. Jack, 
the cultivator in Bengal, when he does not grow jute, 
remains idle fore nine months, and, if he grows both 
jute and rice, he has an additional six week’s work in 
July and August. Again, according to Keatinge, 
there are only 180 to 190 working days in the Bombay 
Deccan, whereas, according to Calvert, the working 
days of an average cultivator in the Punjab do not 
constitute more than about 150 days’ full labour. The 
Royal Agricultural Commission estimated that there 
is no work for two to four or three to six months in 
a year, and the U. P. Banking Enquiry Committee 
estimated that the cultivator is engaged for not more 
than 200 days. 

Most of this spare time is spent in idle gossip, 
litigation and marriage and songs. Therefore, if the 
cultivator’s economic position is to be strengthened, 
he must be frugal and industrious, and he must 
have a second string to his bow. Japan, France, 
Germany and Italy, etc., have all their rural indus¬ 
tries Moreover, in England and other western coun¬ 
tries, mixed farming keeps the agriculturists occupied 
throughout the year and dairying, pig-raising, and 
poultry-farming etc. are usually added to crop pro¬ 
duction. The problem in India is to find out such rural and cottage 
industries as can be undertaken by the ryot profitably without any encroach¬ 
ment upon his husbandry and can be performed by unskilled manual labour 
of himself and his family with the help of the meagre capital that he possess¬ 
es, and thus , to restore a balance in his otherwise precarious and weak 

economic position. The grinding poverty and growing 
burden on indebtedness in the midst of good adminis¬ 
tration and modern means of communication and 
transport have drawn a pointed attention to the 
economic needs of the peasants. The laudable efforts 
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of the All-India Village Industries Association since 
1934 and the rural reconstruction and village uplift 
programme of the popular ministries have focussed 
the attention of the country on the provision and 
development of suitable rural and cottage industries, 
and the revival of the old ones. 

It is sometimes suggested that this unemplojmient 
among the cultivators can be solved by improving 
agriculture. But those who argue in this strain for¬ 
get the already too heavy pressure on the land and 
its too low per capita distribution. No doubt impro¬ 
vements in agriculture, or co-operative or collective 
farming or mechanised and scientific agriculture will 
lead to higher yield of crops, yet by itself it would not 
bring into existence new ways of employing the sur¬ 
plus population on the land. Nor will the develop¬ 
ment of large scale industries solve it, as is evident 
from the experiences of the occidental countries like 
U. K. and U. S. A. etc. Our industrial policy there¬ 
fore must be such as to suit the specific needs and the 
/genius of our masses. The U. P. Cottage Industries 
subcommittee (1947) is “definitely of opinion that the 
only way to fight the monster of unemployment is the 
development of cottage and small scale industries,... 
the problem is to devise the best means of providing 
employment and occupation to the vast rural popula¬ 
tion which has to remain idle during the off-season 
of agriculture.” 

We have seen in an earlier chapter how, before 
the era of the railway and the steamship, there were 
a number of very flourishing rural and urban cottage 
industries throughout the country. The handicraft 
industries, however, began to decline by the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century and their decay became 
very rapid by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
There were various causes of this decay, which have 
been discussed in detail in Chapter III. In spite of 
their decline, cottage industries in various provinces 
still employ a large number of people. India is still 
a land of small cottage industries, and the small hold- 
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ings enhance their importance in our industrial 
economy. 

In the words of the National Planning Committee, 
“A vast mass of the people, especially those resident 
in rural areas, are unable to procure a sufficiency of 
lood, clothing, housing and other bare requirements 
ol a healthy, efficient, and decent living; and a large 
proportion oi them are in a state of constant want, 
semi-starvation, enforced idleness and economic in¬ 
security. While other means of improving the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the rural masses, such as improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, extension of irrigation and other 
means of extensive cultivation, vegetable and fruit 
growing etc.; provision of public utilities and social 
services in rural areas, such as medical and educa¬ 
tional facilities, transport services, water supply etc.; 
and state programmes of providing roads, irrigation 
lacilities, and other forms of capital equipment, will, 
if vigorously pursued, lead to a considerable ameliora¬ 
tion in rural conditions, these measures will, in the 
nature of things, take time to materialise. The revi¬ 
val and expansion of old and the introduction of new 
cottage and rural industries will be an important and 
indispensable means of rehabilitating the villages and 
providing adequate and suitable employment to the 
people in the villages and ensuring to them a satisfac¬ 
tory level ol income and resources. 

44 The importance of cottage and rural industries for 
improving the economic life of the large masses of 
the rural population arises from various advantages 
which cottage industries possess, such as:— 

( i ) employment in the natural setting of the 
worker’s own place of habitation combined 
with numerous physical, moral, material and 
other benefits that go with such employment; 

(ii) finding means of livelihood for the largest 
number of persons; 

(Hi) offering opportunities for profitable employ¬ 
ment and development of inherent talent and 
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aptitude in occupations which should be con¬ 
genial to them; 

(*«) the opportunities of following more than 
one vocation for means of livelihood, parti¬ 
cularly subsidiary occupations for the 
cultivating classes; 

0) the comparatively lower cost of living for a 

similar standard in rural areas than in 
urban areas; 

(vi) the increased employment in rural areas 

leading to spreading over of purchasing 

power which is confined to urban areas at 
present. 

In determining the respective scope of cottage 
and rural industries on the one hand, and lar^e scale 
mechanised industries on the other, there shall be an 
examination by the Planning authority of the relative 
economic and social value of the two methods of pro¬ 
duction, taking into consideration arnono- other 
aspects :— ° 


(' 1 ) the possibilities for extending employment 
and absorbing the unemploj'ed; 

(”) t J le Possibility of substantially raising the 
standard of life of the masses; 

(in) equitable distribution of the existing 
national income and wealth so as to assure 
a proper standard of consumption; 

(iv) economic and social security; 

(") r ? acti T on the health, freedom, initiative 
character and culture of the people.” 

Similarly, the Bihar Mechanical Industries Com¬ 
mittee declare that the immediate solution for the 
chrome poverty of the villages lies to the develoo 

revival will mean an extra income for S e a Jtoul 

turists, will give employment to the educated nn 
employed; increase Government revenue maintain 

and .mprove the standard of old manual crXman- 
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ship, improve the quality of the rural artisan, estab¬ 
lish contact between the rural and urban areas and, 
in general, will lead to social contentment on which 
alone the economic and political structure of the 
state can be securely based. Besides providing alter¬ 
native occupations to people now engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and providing means of livelihood to artisans, 
they will alleviate the intensity of famines, the root 
cause of which is “the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the 
masses.” They will lead to a diversification of occupa¬ 
tion and thus restore the much needed balance of 
occupations in our national economy. The dispersion 
of industries will avoid the evils of large-scale and 
centralised industries like overcrowding, slums, 
physical and moral degradation of the workers, uni¬ 
formity of production etc. 

Moreover, inspite of deliberately planned and or¬ 
ganised competition many cottage industries are still 
flourishing and engage twenty-five times as many 
workers as are engaged in large scale industries. 
During the second World War they supplied innumer¬ 
able articles for the Army equipments and stores. 
Moreover, in this Atomic Age, they possess very great 
advantages on account of their dispersed situation in 
time of crisis. They have enabled China to carry out 
a prolonged war successfully against a highly indus¬ 
trialised and relentless enemy like Japan. Integra¬ 
tion of industries in over-crowded industrial centres 
and towns has been target of aerial bombardment in 
the last War by enemy aircrafts with a view to destroy 
the industrial potential and disrupt the home front m 
enemy countries. The dispersal of industries on 
cottage basis helps a country to avoid this risk an 
maintain the home front in tact. 

Some Suitable Rural Industries 

Dairying : It is mainly a rural cottage industry. 
It is one of those bye-occupations which can be carried 
on by all classes of people in the villages, high or low, 
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without causing in the least any religious or social 
stigma. Its development will provide the cultivator 
with a subsidiary or ancillary industry^ to his cultiva¬ 
tion, will increase his slender resources and raise his 
standard of comforts, and will incidentally^ solve the 
great problem of the supply of pure milk and other 
dairy products to the urban areas. It can be a great 
success commercially, especiallv in those villages 
which are in the vicinity of big towns like Kanpur' 
Lucknow, Calcutta etc. But even tlie remoter villages 
can carry on very profitably the production of ghee 
butter, cream, khoya, etc. and market them in the 
towns. But, unfortunately so far, on account of the 
apathy of the Government, the low milk-yielding- 
capacities of the indigenous breeds of cattle," lack of 
quick and suitable means of transport of milk in the 

past and the absence of any protective legislation. 

and the difficulty of climatic conditions the industrv 
has not been developed. India is far behind other 
countries m dairying and in retail dairying And 
yet, as Keatmge has said, the subsidiary industry var 
excellence of the cultivator should be the breeding and 
roaring of livestock, which would provide an occupa¬ 
tion and income at all seasons and return to the soil 
the manure which is necessary to maintain its pro¬ 
ductivity. In order that the dairying should be carri- 
ed on more extensively, it is necessary to develop 
s ^® ntlfic breeding of the livestock, adequate supply 
o fodder and grazing facilities, improved facilities 
for marketing and finance and proper shelter and 
cowsheds. Without the removal of congestion In the 
y/ 1 a ,& es an ^ huddling together of men and cattle and 
the formation of compact holdings it is not possible to 
achieve the desired result. But these difficulties are 
not insurmountable, and we have already noticed the 
efforts made at improvement of cattle breeding 
fodder, etc. and the interest taken by the Government 


•The average yjeld jn India is only a little over 
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in the welfare of the cattle. It is imperatively neces¬ 
sary to organise the dairy industry in the country¬ 
side to strike a balance between crop production and 
cattle rearing and dairying. 

The cultivators in the Punjab, Gujerat, and the 
Doab in the Uttar Pradesh have combined very 
successfully intensive farming with cattle-breeding 
and dairying. Such mixed farming should be practis¬ 
ed in other parts also where climatic conditions, etc., 
are suitable. 

In 1934 at the suggestion of the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Expert to the Imperial* Council of Agricultu¬ 
ral Research, the Provincial Economic Conference 
recommended that the Imperial* Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying, Bangalore, should be 
supplemented by a model creamer) 7 with facilities for 
industrial research and research on the physical and 
chemical properties of milk and its reactions to vari¬ 
ous forms of processing and transport under Indian 
conditions. The Government of India accordingly 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 6 lakhs spread over five 
years to provide for a Research Creamery at Anand, 
in Gujerat, for experiments on handling and process¬ 
ing of milk and dairy products and for the extending 
of the existing facilities at the Imperial"' Institute at 
Bangalore. Since then a separate office for daily 
under the Government of India has also been created 
and separate institutions for research in animal hus¬ 
bandry and for study of poultry diseases and poultr\ 
problems in collaboration with the Imperial ■ Institute 
at Muktesar have been set up at Izatnagar. Ihe 
appointment of an Agricultural Marketing Adviser with 
special marketing officers for dairying has given a 
further impetus to the development of dairying on 
the lines of the more progressive countries. To train 
experts, dairying courses have been instituted at 
the Imperial* Institute at Bangalore and the Allaha¬ 
bad Agricultural Institute for two years. Admissions 
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for the award of Indian Dairy Diploma have been 
made alternately at these two institutes since 1934 
under the Indian Department of Agriculture. Besid¬ 
es, there is in each province a dairy attached to the 
Agricultural College for teaching students on ele¬ 
mentary lines. Dr. Wright’s Report on Dairy Indus¬ 
try contains a lot of information and shows many 
avenues in which improvement can be effected. Both 
butter and milk trades have shown improvement in 
recent years and, it is expected, that, with the deve¬ 
lopment of more co-operative cattle breeding societies 
and dairies, the future of the Dairy industries is 
assured. 

Fruit-Growing :—At present fruit-growing does 
not enter into the ordinary business of a cultivator. It 
is true that more often than not Mango, Guava, Mahua, 
Beechie, etc., trees are planted by the village farmer, 
but the motive that actuates him to do so is not com¬ 
mercial. If the cultivator can profitably combine 
horticulture with his ordinary^ occupation, he can 
very advantageously utilize the spare time in which 
he remains idle and thus add to his income. After 
considering the report of the sub-committee on horti¬ 
culture and recording their general agreement with 
the recommendations made, the National Planning 
Committee aver that the present average consumption 
of fruit and green vegetables in India is very low 
and infrequent, which affects the health of the people 
considerably. It is necessary, therefore, to increase 
this consumption as part of the regular diet of the 
people to such a degree as may be deemed adequate 
by nutrition experts. For this purpose the people 
should be educated and encouraged to consume more 

lj U iT 7 a - nd green vegetables. Sir E. J. Russel and Dr. 
N. Wright in their reports have recently pointed out 
the lack of adequate vitamins in the regular diets of 
the people of India which is confirmed by the preva¬ 
lence of a number of deficiency diseases; and the for¬ 
mer has suggested that the obv ious remedy is an in¬ 
crease in the consumption of fruit and vegetables. 
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The Agricultural Department is making strenu¬ 
ous efforts to popularise better varieties of fruit and 
to introduce improved methods of cultivation and of 
packing. A number of horticultural and botanical 
gardens throughout the country and nurseries for im¬ 
proved varieties of fruit trees have been started under 
its aegis and horticultural shows are organised to 
demonstrate the success and importance of careful 
selection of trees and of proper tillage. Improved 
types of trees are available on purchase at special agri¬ 
cultural stations in several parts of the country. The 
recent Agricultural Marketing Organisation has also 
devoted itself to the problems of fruit-preservation, 
canning, and transport and to packing. A number 
of good gardens are now working on up-to-date lines 
in Baluchistan,* N. W. F. P. etc. But the economics 
of fruit-growing are rather complicated and no satis¬ 
factory advance can be achieved without the facilities 
lor co-operative marketing as obtaining in California. 
However, the fruit-growing industry seems to have a 
promising future before it; for a certain proportion 
of the educated classes including the agricultural 
graduates, who do not know the dignity of manual 
labour, and, hence, do not kindly take to other bran¬ 
ches of agriculture, are quite willing to adopt it as a 
profession. This will be a much desired improve¬ 
ment in the right direction and will relieve the ex¬ 
cessive pressure of population on land and the acute 
unemployment prevalent these days among the mid¬ 
dle classes. The recent rural development programme 
of the Congress Ministries and the ‘Grow More Food’ 
campaign and Van-Mahotsava have given a great 
stimulus to the cultivation of green vegetables and 
fruits with a view to supply vitamins, mineral 
salts and cellulose. An extensive scheme of fruit 
plantation in villages has been, and is being, carried 
out very vigorously by distributing and planting 
thousands of trees in U. P. so that the province may 
be in a position to produce sufficient fruit for every 
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individual and also to help villages meet a part of 
their fuel problem to spare dung for manure. About 
100,000 packets of vegetable seeds have been distribu¬ 
ted over the province and the foundations of establi¬ 
shing a kitchen garden with every home in villages 
have been successfully laid. This vegetable movement 
will not only provide vegetables and fruits for con¬ 
sumption to each village home but will also bring 
health, dispel diseases and mean more work and hence 
more money. The saving in cash and better health, 
consequent upon the substitution of other costly items 
of food by vegetables, will be accompanied with the 
conversion of bare and neglected lands into attrac¬ 
tive and pleasant gardens. A number of institutions 
w ith short courses for training in the manufacture 
ol jams and jellies etc. and in the preservation and 
canning of fruits have sprung up in the various parts 
or the country, and educated unemployed have taken 
advantage of the opportunities provided by them. 

With a view to secure more consumption of fruits 
and green vegetables the National Planning Com¬ 
mittee have recommended : 

(i) protection of the fruit grower by levying of 
adequate duties on imported fruit; 

(n) the setting apart of sufficient areas of land 

ior the purpose of developing fruit cultiva¬ 
tion; 

{in) the provision of cold or other forms of 

storage ( e.g. gas) in markets as well as dur¬ 
ing transport; 

(iv) the adjustment of internal transport rates 
so that they are in keeping with the ability 
ot the fruit grower and the consumer; 

(v) the extension of the system of regulated 
markets to the traders in fruits; 

(vi) the encouragement of the cultivation of 
iruit and vegetables for personal use; 

(vn) the encouragement, after the Local and 
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Indian market has been fully supplied, of 
the export of surplus fruit which is the 
monopoly or speciality of India. The export 
of mangoes from India to England etc. has 
been successfully done in recent years. 

Hand loom Industry :—The premier rural industry 
is the spinning and weaving of cotton, and the inten¬ 
sive development of the handloom industry, in colla¬ 
boration with the Co-operative Departments, has been 
one of the main activities of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in recent years. The Cotton Tariff Board of 
1932-33 stated that the handloom weavers could not 
take advantage of the protective tariff and needed 
state aid directly. They recommended a special grant 
especially because a duty had been imposed on yarn 
imported. The Government of India accepted these 
recommendations and set apart a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs 
per year, which was estimated to be equal to the pro¬ 
ceeds of an import duty of a quarter anna per lb. on 
yarn upto 59s. The Conference of Ministers and 
Directors of Industries in 1933 considered the schemes 
of the Provincial Governments and, on the basis of 
consumption of yarn by the weavers, and the expen¬ 
diture incurred by them on the development of hand¬ 
loom industry, funds were distributed to them. The 
grant was limited to five years to last upto March, 1940. 

At the twelfth Industries Conference the reports 
on the handloom industry of various provinces under 
the existing schemes of subsidies .were considered and 
the following grants-in-aid during 1941-42 were re¬ 
commended : 


Madras ... 

• • • • 

Rs. 

... 68,000 

Bombay .... 

000 

... 39,000 

Bengal 

• • • • 

... 96,000 

U. P. . 

• • • • 

.... 86,400 

Punjab 

0 0 0 

... 45,000 

Bihar 

000 

.... 45,800 

C. P. & Berar 

0 0 0 0 

... 24,400 
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Assam 

Sind 

Orissa 

Delhi 

The Uttar 


• •• % 


• • • • 


• • • • 


Rs. 

24.400 

12.400 

13.400 
7.440 


Ike Uttar lkadesk Government drew up a 
scheme aiming at an all-round assistance in supply of 
raw materials, production, finishing and marketing 
It comprises a detailed survey of the industry, collec¬ 
tion of samples from different parts; appointment of 
commercial travellers for securing business from far 
and near, appointment of designers for constant]v 
producing new designs in fabrics, organisation of 
stgies lor supply of raw material, supervision of stan¬ 
dardized production and formation of co-operative 
societies for weavers, a Provincial marketing organi¬ 
sation for control of standardized production°and 
marketing, putting up of a finishing plant and sub¬ 
sidizing finishing of handloom products, research 
and experiments for evolving new appliances and 
new processes of production. The Survey was 
started m 1933 and the Handloom Emporium in the 
same year. Intensive work has been done since 

anT Tand D a r0h At MaU ’ Sandila > Uara Banki 

under a technical supervisor and a store-keeper- 
an^’tfieh'firuT 1 mate ^ ial f aro supplied to the weavers 

Improved appliances are supplied to the societies of 
weavers and to individuals either free or on hire 

SeciaH 86 - S3 ’ sfcem - Each centre is encouraged to 
common'° ne lines of manufacture to avoid 

thpT p. klCS a , nd the Siting of the market with 
bed-sheets S3 • ’ A ^ ro } a s P ec ialises in towels and 

bloaohad turkish towels, bed-sheats and’ HoZTbZ 
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Banki in lungies and gamchh&d , saries and coloured 
goods, and Mau, the biggest handloom centre in the 
province, in Jacquards. There is a model school for 
the purpose at Mau. The products of these stores 
have won prizes at the various All-India Exhibitions. 

The Handloom Emporium is not only a collect¬ 
ing and distributing centre but also arranges for the 
supply of new and suitable raw materials, executes 
orders and secures them and gets goods manufactured 
according to designs and specifications. A complete 
range of-samples of cotton fabrics has been collected 
and arranged in a book, new designs have been intro¬ 
duced either with the help of the customers or with 
the help of two assistant designers for weaving afid 
one lor printing who have been appointed by Govern¬ 
ment; researches and experiments in Hew appliances 
like the wooden Jacuqard, for ordinary and Benaresi 
work and double box sley for weaving checks and the 
automatic Jacquard attachment have been introduced 
and many improvements in the finishing and print¬ 
ing processes have been effected with the help of the 
Textile Institute at Kanpur, and the Weaving Insti¬ 
tute at Banaras etc. Private plants for calendering 
have been set up at Tanda and with the help of the 
Government at Mau and Etawah, while handfinishing 
’ is also being developed by subsidising ex-students of 
the Dyeing and Printing School to set up in business 
at the weaving centres. • A great success lias been 
achieved by the Emporium in marketing all kinds of 
finishing. Commercial travellers have visited all parts 
of the country and secured orders and samples and 
the Emporium has established agencies in all parts of 
India and participated in Exhibitions. There is a 
big agency at Calcutta with a show room as also one 
at Kanpur. It has also secured orders on her new 
designs and samples from London and from mer¬ 
chants trading in U. S. A. not only for brocades of 
Farrukhabad prints but also for handwoven fabrics 
and prints. It has conducted an advertising campa¬ 
ign for handwoven goods by press propaganda, 
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through posters, handbills, and cinema slides and by 
participation in exhibition; it has also improved the 
packing of handwoven goods and registered a trade 
mark. The Government have enlisted private agen¬ 
cies by subsidising them for organisation of more 

centres and for the taking up of more cottage indus¬ 
tries. " & 


The All-India Spinners Association and the 
recent Swadeshi fervour have given a veiw powerful 
drive to the development of the handloom industry 
There w a network of Gandhi Ashrams and Khaddar 
nbandars throughout the country scouting for the 
hand-spun and hand-woven Jchadi which alone it is 
claimed by its protagonists, can provide the most suit¬ 
able and lucrative bye-occupation to the cultivator in 
his spare time. Mahatma Gandhi claimed that the 
handloom industry is capable of being adopted by all 
because it requires very little capital and the raw 
material is cheaply and abundantly availble in the 
country; the implements can be manufactured and 
repaired locally and the uneducated and the un¬ 
trained poor masses can easily practise it; there is an 

extensive market at home which will ensure a steady 

1S ^ ee ir A orn ^f vagaries of the climate and 
nom the social and religious prejudices of the high 

caste people; that it can help the masses even to fight 
famines with success. It is undoubtedly a cottao- e 
industry and prevents that disintegration of the fami¬ 
ly and evils of the concentration of masses of labou¬ 
rers in unhealthy surroundings in industrial towns 
and centres which result from large scale factories 
^ en today the handloom industry is supporting 8 

or clZ iTtb P r P ^i e and meets one third o P f P demand 

VI ell-organised All-India Spinners Association with its 

ramifications througout the land, it provides an eoui- 

des of workers in the industry. But above Si The 
rehabilitation, of the handloom industry is bound to 
give a stimulus-to a number of allied village occupa- 
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tions and thus help rescue the villages from the 
ruts in which they have fa llen on account of a criminal 
neglect by both the State and the intelligentsia of the 
country in the recent past. The Gandhian movement 
lias no doubt inspired and encouraged the spread of 
the cult of the charkha even to the remotest corners of 
the land and provides a very good supplementary in¬ 
come and relieves the partial unemployment of the 
agriculturists and others, and even the educated un¬ 
employed can adopt it very profitably without any loss 
of their prestige. But the coarse quality of the khadi 
and the taste of the people, especially the educated 
classes, for fine fabrics and the relatively greater cost, 
of it are difficulties in its way. “Handspun yarn is 
much less regular in size, less strong, and far more 
expensive than factory-spun yarn” and hence, hand¬ 
spinning “has now been almost wholly abandoned in 
favour of the cotton mill”. “The movement for 
hand-spininng and weaving has, however, one econo¬ 
mic virtue in that the typical Indian rural familly 
spends many months of unemployment which 
might be thus utilised.” Yet, on account of the 
great relative economy of the factory method, 
hand-spinning has little chance in competition 
and hand-weaving is endangered. Dr. Buchanan, 
therefore in his “The Development of Capitalistic En¬ 
terprise in India” concludes that the attempts to bol¬ 
ster up an out-of-date industry have been compara¬ 
tively unsuccessful probably because the odds are too 
great. Cheaper factory products tend constantlj 7 to 
be adopted ; and while these improvments have sof¬ 
tened its shock they offer little prospects of actual 
rehabilitation for the industry.” However, we do 
not agree with this pessimistic view and believe that 
given the Government help in matter of finance, or¬ 
ganisation, and marketing through co-operative socie¬ 
ties and the efforts of the Rural Development Asso¬ 
ciations and the Co-operative Departments the hand- 
loom industry can hold its own. It is still alive and 
has signs of vitality. The Uttar Pradesh Hand- 
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loom Emporium, the recently established, Commercial 
Museum at Lucknow, and the improved marketing 
organisation will play their own part in reviving the 
industry. The Government should grant loans and 
other facilities for production and distribution, re¬ 
duce freights and offer a preferential treatment in 
duties. It is gratifying to note that the Conference 
of representatives of the Provincial Governments, 
Millowners’ associations, and handloom weavers and 
cotton interests at Delhi in the first week of Decem¬ 
ber, 1940, after a review of the various proposals 
placed before the Central Government from time to 
time by the interested parties, recommended the con¬ 
stitution of a Special Fact Finding Committee to sur¬ 
vey the position of the handloom industry in all its 
aspects with the co-operation of the various Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments. The difficulties of the 
industry in buying raw materials, in marketing, and 
in finance, and the possibility of demarcating certain 
types or styles of cloth for production by the hand¬ 
loom industry alone were particularly investigated. 
The conference was not in favour of a levy of excise 
duty on mill cloth to equalise the prices with hand¬ 
loom production, nor was it in favour of a cess on 
yarn consumed in the mills. 

The Fact Finding Committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. P.S. Thomas, concluded that the cott¬ 
age industries were eminently suited to the genius of 
the people, enjoyed many natural advantages and 
therefore they wanted them to survive and prosper 
not as a mere relic of primitive economy but as the 
very cornerstone of a healthy, decentralised economic 
system. They give employment to 26 m. people, have 
many military and tactical advantages on account of 
their decentralisation, foster aesthetic tastes and have 
many socia 1 advantages. The U. P. is pre-eminently 
suited for the development of cottage and small-scale 
industries. The Handloom Textile industries form 
the backbone of the Province, give employment 
directly and indirectly to 7,60,000 persons i. e, more 
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than 15 times the number of workers employed in 
the cotton mills of the Province and produce goods 
worth nearly Rs. 10 crores at pre-war prices. The 
output of handlooms almost equals that of the mills 
in yardage and supplies 1/3 of the total demand of 
the Province. In 1942-43 the total available for inter¬ 
nal consumption was 112 m. yds. as against the All- 
India production of 1,400 m. yds. The number of 
looms in U. P. is about 215,000 as against 2 m. in the 
whole of India. The total consumption of yarn is 
about 6n m. lbs. and in 1942-43 it amounted to 14.3% 
oi the all-India figure. The Government of India had 
set up an All-India Handloom Board to improve the 
conditions of the industry and at its instance the 
Government had agreed to reserve 50% of the yarn 
increase due to the spindles to be installed during the 
first five years of the post-war period. They had also 
decided to rationalise and standardise its products by 
consolidating its markets. Inter-provincial move¬ 
ment of its products has been encouraged to enable 
it to regain the pre-war market and free export of its 
products has also been permitted since April 1948. 
The Industry has about 21 m. handlooms 64% of 
which are throw-shuttle and 35% fly-shuttle looms. 


Poultry-keeping can be very successfully carried 
on as an allied industry but the religious prejudices 
stand in its way of being widely practised. The low 
caste people can and are gradually taking to it, and 
the Governments in the provinces are helping the 
industry by opening poultry farms and by demons¬ 
tration cars and propaganda as at Lucknow and 
Faizabad. It has also a future before it. The con¬ 
sumption of eggs in various forms has recently incre¬ 
ased considerably and their use is steadily spreading 
among the educated classes in the towns and cities. 
The efforts of the Indian Agricultural Council and 
the Central and State Marketing Organisations at 
improved packing, grading and marketing have 
stimulated the growth of the industry and enabled it 
to export select varieties to England, Poul.try farm- 
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ing bids fair to become an organised cottage indus¬ 
try in future. 


Tanning industry may also very profitably be 
carried on in the villages by the low castes like the 
Chamars. The enormous cattle population of the 
country provides a large quantity of raw hides and 
skins to maintain a substantial tanning and leather 
industry. But it has not been organised on any pro¬ 
gressive scale. The village Chamars carry on tann¬ 
ing in their traditional and wasteful methods with¬ 


out the aid of modern appliances and chemicals. A 
large quantity of hides and skins in raw form or parti¬ 
ally tanned is exported abroad for improved tanning, 
and some crude shoes and other articles are manufac¬ 


tured locally by the cobblers for local consumption 
most!}-. To improve the defective methods of Having, 
curing, and tanning the Provincial Governments 
have undertaken industrial surveys and tuitional 
classes have been opened. Grading stations have been 
established, as also leather schools. Hides and skins 
merchants associations and Government hides and 
skins agencies are doing their best to improve the 
industry notably at Kanpur and Madras. 


Oil-Pressing :—It is an old industry prevalent in 
the villages from very early times. The chief object 
of the industry is the supply of the local demand for oil 
for cooking, burning and ceremonial purposes. It has 
also felt the competition from mill made oil but still 
it is surviving in the villages. Efforts are being made 
to revive this industry through the agency of the All- 
India Village Industries Association and Rural 
Development Departments of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in the Central Provinces, Maharashtra, Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, U. P. etc. At the head quarters of 
the All-India Village Industries Association many 
improvements have been made in the oil press with 
a view to eliminate the dust and dirt which creep 

e 0il on . accoun t of the- oil pipe being lower. 
At Manganvadi a trench is dug to walk for the bullock 
so that it is lower than the pipe line. The chief oil- 
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seeds crushed tire the mustard, rape, gmgili, ground¬ 
nut, coconut, and cotton seed. The low cost of produc¬ 
tion and the better quality of the press oil are mainly 
responsible for the persistence of the oil press. Oil 
industry in fact occupies a ’very important place in 
the rural economy and the Provincial Governments 
have recently tried to improve it by putting up seve¬ 
ral demonstration units and by subsidizing the use 
of improved types of mills. India produces a very 
large quantity of oil-seeds of different kinds, which 
at present are exported to foreign countries after 
meeting the demand of the oil presses. There is a 
great possibility of developing the industry on impro¬ 
ved lines. This will encourage a number of allied 
industries and by providing employment to a largo 
number of people would relieve the pressure on the 
land and secure a large quantity cf oil cakes for 
cattle food and for manuring. Soap-making from 
indigenous materials should be encouraged in the 
rural areas. The soap making industry has recently 
made rapid strides and stimulated the oil pressing 
industry. But it has now to face the serious competi¬ 
tion of vegetable products manufactured on a large 
scale. The abnormally high prices of oil-seeds also 
handicap the industry and the mixture of agermonre 
recently has discredited the industry very badly, ft 
has caused a reduction in consumption. 

Bee-Keeping:—In the pursuit of agriculture bee¬ 
keeping is an allied craft, but the religious prejudices 
of the people stand in the way of its universal adop¬ 
tion in areas where suitable conditions for its develop¬ 
ment are existing. Honey has been an essential in¬ 
gredient in the Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medi¬ 
cine but its production has declined on account, ol 
decreased use in modern times and the competition 
of the imported varieties. Moreover, the indigenous 
product is very often adulterated and is not pure. The 
country abounds in the supply of “pollen and nectai 
yielding trees” and has four kinds of bees : the rock 
bee, the ordinary Indian bee, the little bee, and the 
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mosquito bee. In America, England and Australia 
there are motors electrically operated for the extrac¬ 
tion of hone\’and lorries for the transport of its vari¬ 
ous products, but here, there is an utter lack of even 
the rudimentary knowledge of scientific agriculture. 
The indigenous industry is in the hands of the bee- 
hunters of the forest and the ordinary villager does not 
get his daily food which the scientific organisation 
of the industry can afford. Bee-keeping is doing well 
in Travancore, Mysore, Coorg, Andhra and Orissa. 
Students are being trained in the art of bee-keeping 
at various centres in the country. In the Uttar 
Pradesh Government started the Jeolokote Apiarv 
(Naini Tal) in 1938 to train students at the institute 
and has given liberal grants to it since then, ft is 
perhaps the only Apiary in India where training 
extends to 3 months and where students receive 
training in practical hive-making. Demonstrations 
are usually held in the exhibitions to popularise the 
art of bee-keeping. Encouraged by the results of 
research in bee-keeping at the Apiary, the Provincial 
Government have now sanctioned a bee-keepin<> 
scheme for the plains, the main centre for the plains 
will be at Sikandar Bagh, Lucknow, where a trainin' 1- 
centre has been started. Popular lectures in bem 
keeping and the uses of honey are delivered every 
Monday evening and help is given to persons desirous 
o rearing bees. A honey development scheme has 
also been launched in the districts of Sitapur, Lakhim- 
pur-Kheri and Pilibhit. 


Moreover, under the asupices of the Indian 
Louncil of Agricultural Research several measures 
costing over a lakli of rupees have been recently 
undertaken to improve the industry in Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and Assam beside the U.P. A well qualified officer 
had been sent abroad for special training and under 
him a Central Organisation financed by the Council 

Rs S lS Ct T Ten ^ e S ional sub-stations at a cost of 
its. 12,000 each spread over a period of five years in 

47 # 
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different parts of tlie country have been set up. The 
sub-station at Wyanaad in Madras has been extended. 

Paper-Industry :—Hand made paper industry from 
Sun hemp is carried on in Manipur State for writing 
sacred and valuable documents. In Kashmir, ever 
since the 15th century, it is manufactured from rags, 
old clothing, cotton waste and hemp and is noted for 
its excellence and the ingenuity of the methods and 
appliances. But the paper suffers from two defects 
viz., its small size and the high cost of production 
which is due to the waste of raw materials, excessive 
cost of starch, sizing and low output per man employ¬ 
ed. In Ahmedabad and Bombay it is made from old 
account books and in the Shan States from Thale 
bark. In the Uttar Pradesh the Government sanc¬ 
tioned a grant of Rupees 10,000 in 1938 for the deve¬ 
lopment of hand made paper industry for which pur 
pose a training centre at Kalpi has been opened and 
research is conducted at the Dehra Dun Forest Insti¬ 
tute, and small grants are given to the workers. 
Suitable grants have also been made to the Hindu 
University at Banaras and the Allahabad Swadeshi 
League for improvements in, and development of, 
hand-made paper industry. The experiments at 
Dehra Dun and Banaras have been successful and the 
tuitional classes at Mathura and Kalpi arc making 
efforts to revive the old industry. In the year 1910, 
a sum of Rs. 11,584 was provided for the purpose of 
research and grants-in-aid to workers. With the 
spread of literacy this industry will have a wide 
scope. It received a great impetus during the World 
War If. Recently great improvements have been 
effected at Debra Dun, Kanpur and Banaras and the 
province produced during the war paper worth Rs. 
15,000. There are about 16 centres the most impor¬ 
tant being at Kalpi, Mathura, Iianiva, Sultanpur, 
Almora, Silgari, Sambhal, Allahabad and Lucknow. 
The sheets of paper manufactured meets the demand 
for Bahi-khatas, wrapping of gold and silver articles 
and sweets ait Agra. 
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Paddy-Husking The All-India Village Industries 
Association has been trying to introduce the hand- 
pounding of rice in Andhra, Orissa, C. P., Bengal, 
Gujerat, Madras and U. P. In Madras the Government 
has agreed to use hand-pounded rice into its hospi¬ 
tals and jails. The Babul wood chakki made at Maghan- 
vadi with many improvements, and husking between 
40 to GO lbs. of paddy an hour, sells at Rs. 4/8/- only, 
and has been introduced in a large number in the 
U. P. and Madras. A regular propaganda is carried 
on by the Association for the use of hand-pounded 
rice bv the villagers so that they may have some life- 
giving elements in their food. The hand-pounded 
rice thus not only provides employment for the rural 
folk, and saves them the money which would have to 
be paid to a rice-mill, but it is also more nourishing 
and, if unpolished, acts as a preventive against dis¬ 
eases like beri-bori on account of its richness in pro¬ 
teins, fats and minerals. It does not cause constipa¬ 
tion. The Rural Development Associations in the 
various rice producing provinces are also tr} 7 ing to 
improve the chakki for pounding of the rice. 

Gur-making ;—This has been practised in the 
villages since long. The recent prohibition move¬ 
ment has led to the manufacture of jagger}^ from 
palmyra juice in Madras, which was formerly ferment¬ 
ed for toddy. A great improvement has also been 
made in Bengal. Experiments have been made to 
produce a simplified centrifugal machine at a small 
cost to enable the cultivators to use it for the manu¬ 
facture of sugar and candy. The manufacture of gur 
and sugar etc., will enable the villagers to get mo¬ 
lasses containing salt, which is very essential for food. 
The A.I.V.I.A. has also been carrying on propaganda 
for the use of gur by the villagers in place of refined 
sugar as it is more useful for health. But it is in the 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar where the greatest im¬ 
provements have been effected recently in the manu¬ 
facture of gur. In U. P, more than one half of cane 
produced is turned into gur. In 1937 it was estimated 
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that the total amount of gur produced in U. P. was 
3^ crores maunds, which was worth Rs. 11 crores a 
year.. In order to encourage its development and 
provide more employment to the cultivators and better 

price the Government provided Rs. 37,000 in 1937-38, 

Rs. 1,00,000 during 1938-39 and Rs. 1,60,000 in 1939-40. 
“A vast army ol gur demonstrators has been trained 
at Government expense whose business it is to intro¬ 
duce improved types of crushers, to demonstrate the 
use of suitable chemicals for clarifying the juice and 
to help in the construction of improved types of 
furnaces to ensure quick boiling and economy in fuel 
consumption. The demonstrator also trains local 
honorary workers who assist propagating improved 
methods of manufacture. About 3,500 crushers of the 
improved variety have been introduced so far. The 
average output of these crushers is 6 to 7 per cent 
more than that of the old type, which represents a 
direct net gain to the cultivator. This taken together 
with the improved methods of manufacture of gur 
must have added considerably to the normal return 
of the cultivator. The gur so produced fetches better 
price and assistance is also given in organising 
markets”. It has been estimated that in a two months’ 
season each improved crusher woidd yield a net gain 
of Rs. 1,200. But this can be increased still more by 
the improvements in boiling and conservation of fuel 
etc. which are being introduced. 


Besides these “village and domestic” industries, 
others which may be carried on profitahty in the vari¬ 
ous provinces are sericulture, lac-manufacture, the 
making of baskets, moondhas , mats, ropes and cords, 
other bamboo and cane work, ceramics and potteries, 
bidi-making, toy-making, wood-work and carpentry, 
lace and embroidery and pastry and sweet making, 
manufacture of agricultural implements and tools, 
cotton-ginning and the preparation of fertilisers, bell- 
metal and brass industry and carpet weaving and blan¬ 
ket industry etc. With a view to find out the possi¬ 
bility of introducing some of these industries in the 
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different parts of the country industrial surveys have 
been recently undertaken by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and efforts have been, and are being, made to 
encourage the revival, improvement and introduction 
of such industries as are suitable to the climatic and 
other conditions of the regions concerned. The Cen¬ 
tral Banking Committee conclude that the introduc¬ 
tion of new and the expansion of the existing indus¬ 
tries can do much to provide the cultivator with a 
suitable subsidiary occupation for his spare time, and 
urge upon the Provincial Governments to devote 
their earnest attention to the development of these 
industries. “Despite a complete lack of organisation 
there are many thriving industries with established 
markets both in India and overseas.” All the indus¬ 
tries stand in need of organisation and guidance in 
the selection of designs and processes, assistance in 
obtaining suitable tools, in marketing, in the diffusion 
of market intelligence and in the advertising of their 
wares. The cheap supply of power for agricultural 
purposes is like y to stimulate some of the existing 
industries unci cilso to ennble new industries boin 0 * 
started. There is a good deal of useful work that can 
be done by both the Co-operative and Industries 
Departments in the introduction of new and the deve¬ 
lopment of existing cottage industries, which will 
ultimately result in relieving the poverty of the small 
cultivator and raising his standard of living. 


Difficulties of the Cottage Industries 

Although the difficulties and problems of differ¬ 
ent cottage industries are peculiar to them, yet there 
are certain common features and difficulties from 
which they suffer m general. The village and cottage 

present^ f r \\ abou ring under many handicaps at 
present, the chief ot which are those relating to 

finance, marketing , and organisation. Many of b the 

cottage industries have deteriorated for lack of ade- 

+ and credit and on account of g r i m 

Enl'^ nd indebtedness of the artisans. They & are 
not able to effect sales in an open market, they do not 
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produce for stock but only make to order, having 
received the raw material or money as an advance. 
This causes a lack of steady supply and of the right 
type of materials. Most of them are indebted to the 
mahajans and are, therefore, compelled to work thro¬ 
ugh karkhandars or middlemen who, for the sake of 
their profits, do not care for the quality and exquisi¬ 
teness of designs and stimulate the production of 
cheap and ordinary things which may yield higher 
profit. Their poverty prevents them from employing 
travelling agents to procure orders and create a de¬ 
mand for their wares, or from advertising them. This 
method of financing leads to the payment of higher 
price of the raw materials and to higher interests, but. 
to lower prices of the products. This method of finan- 
ing, as the C. B. Committee point out, is due to lack 
of capital, uncertainty about marketing of products 
on account of cheap imported substitutes, inability to 
organise the business, to obtain uniformity of quality 
in'the raw material and in the workmanship, need for 
co-ordinating specialised functions in such industries, 
lengthy technical processes in some industries, and 
inability of a small artisan to lock up his capital for 
1 ng, and the seasonal nature of the industry and the 
facilities afforded by the middlemen to keep the arti¬ 
san going during the slack season. A real solution o 
this difficulty lies in the formation ol co-operative 
societies for the artisans, although they have not 
worked satisfactorily in the different provinces so tar. 
The main difficulties to be overcome are the indebted¬ 
ness of the artisans, lack of organisation among them an 

marketing difficulties. 


The financial needs of the rural and cottage 
industries mainly consist of the purchase of raw mate¬ 
rials. working expenses, and accommodation between 
the production and sale of the products The existing 
financial agencies are the money-lenders, the Kar¬ 
khandars or the merchant dealers, the no- operative 
societies and the Government. The joint-stock bank 
do not provide any finance to them; while the mon y 
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lender and the karkhandars charge very high rates of 
interest and supply raw materials at high prices and 
take the products at low prices. The C. B. Committee 
think that co-operative banks, in spite of their failure, 
are the most suitable agencies for their financing, 
and recommend their establishment on a large scale 
as in German} 7 . They have also recommended Govern¬ 
ment assistance with provision of funds for propa¬ 
ganda and education for the establishment of such 
institutions. The co-operative societies and industrial 
unions and banks lend more liberally and should 
look after tbe purchase of raw materials and sale of 
the finished products, and the supply of implements, 
tools and improved machinery. Where such institu¬ 
tions are not prepared to take initiative, trading firms 
should be encouraged to come between the producers 
and the co-operative associations. Provincial Indus¬ 
trial Corporations, like that in U. P., should be estab¬ 
lished m other provinces for extending financial help 
to these industries and State Aid to Industries Acts 

u 6 ^j°i Se Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal 
should be passed in other provinces also. The Bihar 

Mechanical Industries*Committee recommend that 
the Central Government should be approached for 
allocation of the surplus budgets for the purpose of 
inancing small and cottage industries and to help 
such organisations as undertake to form chain stores 
with branches in various districts and towns, supply 
machinery on the hire purchase system, furnish pat- 
erns, ideas and designs to village artisans and men 
en gaged m small industries supply raw materials 
and semi-finished materials to producers at compe- 
titive prices, and develop marketing facilities by the 
elimination ol the middlemen. 

central tvS?*** mar!cetin ? difficulties, the lack of a 
national basis has been a chief defect of cottage 

industries. Lack of suitable marketing organisation 
and mutual co-operation and isolation lead easily to 
he exploitation of these industries by the middlemen 
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The various Provincial Governments in recent years 
have made attempts to remove this defect by starting 
Arts and Crafts Emporia like those of Lucknow, 
Lahore, and Gauhati etc. The Home Industries 
Department of Mysore has succeeded remarkably in 
popularising the village products. All the Provincial 
Governments have assisted these industries by propa¬ 
ganda, demonstration and technical assistance and 
for this purpose they have organised exhibitions and 
fairs, and subsidised them. Dr. R. K. Mukerji has 
suggested the formation of a central buying and trad¬ 
ing organisation which, once established, should be 
utilised in working out a constructive policy of com¬ 
mercial and technical information and guidance with¬ 
out which the industries will remain unrelated to the 
exact nature of demand, or the cost of production, 
abroad. Government Emporia have succeeded in 
familiarising the products of cottage industries not 
only within the country but also outside, but there is 
the necessity of a Central Intelligence Agency to 
advise on improvements and reconstruction of pro¬ 
cesses of village industries, to introduce and apply 
modern mechanical implements and tools, to experi¬ 
ment and introduce improved designs and to collect 
and diffuse information on commercial subjects like 
market intelligence, foreign competition and methods 
of organisation and propaganda. The Central and 
Provincial Banking Committees have recommended 
the establishment of licensed warehouses and co-operatue 
wholesale depots for storing and sale of products of cottage 
industries, which, under the competent guidance o 
the provincial marketing boards, would remove man) 
of the marketing difficulties. Co-operative purchase an 
sale societies should also be established in large num 
bers for the purpose of supplying raw materials and 
tools, and disposal of the finished products. In pursu¬ 
ance of the recommendations of these committees the 
U. P. Arts and Crafts Emporium and the Hand Loom 
Emporium have recently extended their activities to 
include the provision of commercial and technical 
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education to artisans, production and introduction of 
improved designs, advertisement of the improved 
artistic products of the various industries, opening of 

branches and agencies in the different towns within 

and without the province and acting as a headquarter 

of a system of sale depots. Similar Emporia should 

be started m other provinces also. It is through the 

i tS f°r the M i'i'mP 01 ’ 11 ™ that the calico print- 
mgs of Farrukhabad, gold and silver broacades and 

silk goods of Banaras and the carpets of Agra etc 
New York SJ® s ? cur 1 e a market in London and 

Exhibition of 1924. With a view to an intelhgeS, 

'atto n °i t d e th CI T‘ i ’, ql,aUty a ^ d desi = ms ' "bmiardi- 

and foreign trade, the Emporium engages expert 
designers and commercial travellers a?d“ condE 
competitions and awards medals and prizes and sanads 

The principal artistic lines, in which the Emporium 

important manufacturing centres o™ co-onerative 

nd,f:r. p0r ‘-“' A . s0he “0 for the marketing of cofctat!. 
ment The V p'r’n tho /“'“'deration of the Ooveni- 

products m il d the arrangement to market all the 
and that the g Centres the Emporia 

employ 1 com me S \ ° r retai1 and wholesale, 
rooms and agenciesJtravellers and maintain show 
48 agencies at important consuming centres. 
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As to technical assistance, which is very badly 
required by the artisan, the Government can play a 
very important part in organising technical training 
and education by starting technical schools in all the 
industrial and artistic centres and by giving an indus¬ 
trial bias to the primary and secondary education. The 
artisan must be educated and his syllabus should in¬ 
clude manual training and instruction in industrial 
crafts. The Industries Departments in the various 
provinces maintain a few industrial and vocational 
schools and technical institutes and some municipali¬ 
ties and non-official agencies also provide for techni¬ 
cal education in their own institutions. More techni¬ 
cal institutes should be opened to train the cottage workers. 
The Industrial Commission recommended that state- 
aided demonstrations and hand loom factories should be 
set up to train intelligent artisans. Jails and reformatory 
schools should also provide instruction in industrial crafts 
to their inmates so that they may establish as artisans 
afterwards. Introduction of new patterns and designs, 

invention and introduction of efficient tools and imple¬ 
ments and research should be carried on by experimental 
factories and industrial institutes set up by the Government. 
Peripatetic demonstration for the improvement of tools 
etc. should be conducted by Government demonstrators. 

The U. P. Government provided a sum of over Ks. 2 
lakhs in 1937 39, run two polytechnics at Gangaghat 
in Unao and Raniwa in Fyzabad and have given 
suitable grants to them as also to the Barhaj P<? 5. 
technic in Gorakhpur. With a view to offer tecbnioa 
advice and assistance, they have conducted 9 U1 
of minor industries and of village industries 
leather, hosiery, apiculture, oil, soap and g ee > 
patties and mats, baskets, cane furniture and moon 
etc., toys and pottery glass and iron articles, a 

metal industries. They give grants in ai ° 
various industries, and run tuitional classes lor tlien , 
set up demonstration factories, give grants to the ex 
hibition and fair organisers for the organisation 
cottage industries section, engage peripatetic demons- 
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trators and carry on propaganda through exhibition 
trains and cars. Foreign technical scholarships are also 
given to train people for the improvement of the 
village and minor industries, as also grants to the 
educated unemployed to set up as small industrialists. 
On the recommendation of the Industrial Commission, 

Provincial Stores Purchase Departments have been established 
since 1921 which, through the Store Purchase Council, 
purchase for public service products of the provinces 
to encourage the development of industries in them 

and give preference to Indian goods. Co-operative Stores and 
Societies and divisional stores have also been set up to 
help the cottage industries in various ways. Still 

greater state assistance is needed to improve patterns and designs, to grant 
preference to cottage products, to provide marketing and financial facilities 
as in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Hungary etc. In Germans' 

especially, on account of assistance from the state 
and technical advice, small-scale industries continue 
to employ about two-fifths of the entire population 
and embrace more than 90% of the industrial establish¬ 
ments. The Directors of Industries should give small loans to the artisans 
and tools and plants should be supplied to them on hire purchase system. 
The recent IVardha scheme of primary and secondary education should be 
pushed on vigorously to give the much needed industrial and technical bias 
to the purely art instructions. A forward rural industrial policy should be 
followed and the rural industries should be protected through tariff from 

foreign competition. The U. P. Cottage Industries Com¬ 
mittee have recommended the creation of a Cottage Indus¬ 
tries Board to advise about the intensive development of 

cottage industries and a central organisation for marketing the 
products. The Board would receive a grant of Rs. 1,60,000 for five 
years and undertake survey of selected cottage indus¬ 
tries and organise production by supplying new des¬ 
igns and improved appliances, by establishing finish¬ 
ing ventures, and by arranging research, experiment 
and designing at. the central technical institutions. 
Further, an organisation on a co-operative basis with 
adequate supervisory staff would be set up at each 
manufacturing centre to regulate and standardise 
production by providing facilities for instruction by 
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means of demonstrations and tuitional classes and 
bv supplying new designs and apdliances at cheap 
rates. Stores affiliated to the central marketing 
organisation would be established at each of the 
manufacturing centres to arrange to supply raw 
materials, to collect the finished products and to 
finance the workers. Government have already taken 
steps to give effect to these recommendations and 
have accepted the weighty suggestion for the estab¬ 
lishment ol the Hoard. fYe commend the establishment of similar 
hoards in other provinces. 


Although the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
think that the real solution of the agricultural prob¬ 
lem is an intensification or diversification of agricul¬ 
ture and have uttered a warning that “even with 
the aid of new ideas and assistance in training and 
marketing, the contributions which several rural 
industries can make in reducing the heavy pressure 
on the land is infinitesimal and in the nature of 
things they cannot, as a rule, hope for ever to survive 
the increasing competition of organised industry,” 


yet we venture to think that in a scheme of national planning of our resourc¬ 
es and industry the rural and cottage industries will assuredly occupy no 

mean place. India has always been, and will continue 
to be, essentially a country of small and cottage 
industries and their revival and improvement is a 
matter of imperative necessity on account of the 
extensive cultivation of small, scattered and frag¬ 
mented holdings by the indigent and indebted pea* 

santr y. The real problem in India is not to save and economise labour 
by mechanisation of industry , but to provide labour for the starving millions 

in the country, and this can be effectively done not by 
factory production, but by the development of rural 
and cottage industries to meet the requirements of the 
villager and to provide a more balanced distribution 
of wealth. Moreover, the agriculturist cannot leave 

his land and work in the factory; he needs subsidiary industries , 
which will provide work for him in his spare time. With the grow¬ 
ing spirit of swadeshism surging the country, the scouting 
for small and cottage industries carried on 
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India Village Industries Association, All-India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association, and the Swadeshi Leagues etc. and 
the increasing interest taken bj r the popular Govern¬ 
ments in the revival, introduction and development 
of these industries in various ways, the growing- 
number of technical schools and tuitional classes 
and improved marketing and co-operative organisa¬ 
tion, we are confident that the future of the rural and 
cottage industries is assured. 

It is a matter of general gratification that the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of the National Govern¬ 
ment, announced on 6th April 1948, has given the 
cottage and small-scale industries their due share in 
the future and planned industrial set-up of the coun¬ 
try. The National Government have set up a Cottage 
Industries Board, and a Cottage and Small-scale 
Industries Directorate. They have recognised the 
importance of these industries for the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons and refugees and for the utilisa¬ 
tion of local resources to gain economic self-suffici¬ 
ency of rural or urban localities in the supply of 
certain essential consumer goods. The National 
Planning Commission looks after the co-ordination 
and integration of these industries with large-scale 
industries. They are to be developed as individual, 
village or co-operative enterprises. Several measures 
have been, and are being, adopted to provide improv¬ 
ed financial, marketing, technical and organisational 
facilities to them. 



CHAPTER XVII 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND THE GOVERNMENT 

( 1870 - 1947 ) 

The development of scientific agriculture in India 
began as late as 1905. Throughout the 19th century 
the Government policy centered round the protection 
of the ryot and the system of the village cultivation. 
No attempt at introducing capitalistic farming was 
made except, of course, in Assam, where the tea 
gardens were carved out of jungles and that meant 
a colonisation ol waste lands by bringing coolies 
Irom long distances. This colonisation began only 
after 1833 when the monopoly of the East India 
Company was abolished. At first western methods 
were introduced in the belief that they would 
succeed in India, e. 12 American cotton planters 
were imported to show how cotton should be grown 
in 1839, and in 1864 steam ploughs and a battery 
of implements* for cultivation were imported in 
Madras. Lack of transport facilities prevented 
investments in land, still 600,000 acres of waste land 
were alienated in U. P. to foreign and native “under¬ 
takers.” These lands needed irrigation and reclama¬ 
tion, and it was hoped that this would be an object les¬ 
son. The methods of farming, however, were left intact 
and no forced cultures were introduced, because the 
Government adopted a policy of laissez faire and was 
optimistic about the initiative of the people to im¬ 
prove them of their own accord when they had been 
given the needed security of life and property. After 
all, jute and cotton were developed by the people and 
the land tenures were recognized' and systematized 
with a view to secure fixity of tenure , fair rents and 
freedom of transfer which, as we have seen before, has 
not proved a boon to the peasants. 


*Sjr John Russell' Report p. 1. 
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However, agricultural improvement was disap¬ 
pointingly slow. It has been thought that given the 
security of tenure, the prosperity’ of the peasant 
would be increased considerably’, but though the area 
under cultivation gradually extended, prosperity did 
not come but brought in its train an increase in 
population, rise in rents and prices and bettor secu¬ 
rity of land, and, hence, the greater temptation and 
credit to borrow from the usurious money lender. It 
was further expected that the railways and roads by 
creating markets would load to greater specialisation 
and improved methods of cultivation, but again the 
area under cultivation increased without any effec¬ 
tive change in the methods of cultivation. Then again, 
it was hoped that irrigation works yvould prove the 
salvation of Indian agriculture, but, although the}’ 
have done wonders in the Punjab canal colonies, 
they still did not affect the great majority of the* 
masses living in non-irrigated areas. It was then that 
the Government realised that a policy of benevolent 
neutrality in agriculture at least must be superseded 
by one of active and sympathetic patronage to which 
the Indian peasant, like his tropical and subtropical 
compeers, was accustomed bv his geography and 
history. As. Mrs. Knowles has pointed out, the 
peasant cultivation is more stable, sounder, non¬ 
artificial, self-supporting as to labour, requires little 
capital and is the cheapest instrument for the produc¬ 
tion of agricultural produce on a largo scale and 
capable of rapidity of-expansion and a progressive 
increase of output; but it is primitive, unenterprising 
backward and inefficient. Jt involves Government 
assistance, education in school gardens, co-operation, 
marketing and transport facilities, seed selection and 
distribution, experimental and demonstration farms 
and a guarantee of price by the Government. 

Growth of Agricultural Departments 

The twenteth century, therefore, witnessed a 
remarkable progress in the introduction of scientific 
agriculture under Lord Curzon. The Famine Commis- 
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sion of I860 made the first proposal for a Depart- 
rnent of Agriculture, but it was only during the’ eigti- 
es, on the recommendations of the'Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1880, and on pressure from the Lancashire 
Cotton industry for increased cotton cultivation with¬ 
in the Empire, after the American Civil War, that 
Agricultural Departments had been created in the 
Provinces as part of the famine prevention schemes. 
The functions of these departments were, however, 
entirely confined to collection of statistics, ruainte- 
nane and supervision of land records and registration 
The original idea of agricultural inquiry, land im¬ 
provement and famine relief was practically given a 
goby and the departments were starved of funds. In 
the meantime, experimental farms had been establish¬ 
ed at Saidapet, Poona, Kanpur and Nagpur. The 
visit of Dr, Voelcker in 1889 revealed the lack of 
organisation and equipment among the cultivators 
and emphasized the importance of agricultural educa¬ 
tion and improvement. Asa result, an Agricultural 
Chemist to the Central Government and a Technical 


Deputy Dhector of Agriculture for Bombay were 
appointed in 1892. Encouraged b} T the success achi¬ 
eved by the Imperial Department of Agriculture in 

the West Indies in 1897, the Government of India appo¬ 
inted an Inspector General of Agriculture' in 1901 
and a Mycologist and, in 1903, an Entomologist; and 
re-organised the Imperial Department to co-ordinate 
the work done by the Provincial Departments. In 
1898 Dr. Barber was brought from the West Indies 
to Madras to deal with the sugar-cane diseases and 
his remarkable success set the current of Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Science in the direction of genetics or plant 
breeding. A great stimulus to the development ol 
Agricultural Department was given in 1903, when a 
Research Institute and College was set up at Pusa, 
part of the cost of w r hich was met from the contribu¬ 
tions of Mr. H. Phipps, an American tourist and 


philanthropist (£30,000) and a sum of £133;000 a year 
was set apart in 1905 for development of agricultural 
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experiments, research, demonstration, and instruc¬ 
tion. The Departments were relieved of their extra 
work, their organisation was improved and an All- 
India Board of Agriculture was set up to co-ordinate 
the work of the Provincial Departments and to pro¬ 
vide a forum to discuss programmes of agricultural 
improvement and make recommendations for them. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted in 
1906. Then, a Provincial College was established at 
loona m 1908 for research etc., and this was followed 
by an establishment of similar colleges at Kanpur 
Nagpur, Lyallpur, Coimbatoi’e and Mandalay. 

In the beginning a European staff had to be 
recruited to learn Indian conditions, make researches 
and train Indian students. Three tilings were neces¬ 
sary: experimentation, demonstration and the disse¬ 
mination of the knowledge to cultivators through 
various ways. The great problem was the increase 
oi the yields and the most practical method of im¬ 
proving the yields was the preparation and distri¬ 
bution of improved seeds. For this purpose researches 
were instituted by the scientists, experiments were 
carried out, their success demonstrated, and the 
government established depots for the sale and distri¬ 
bution oi the improved seeds. The next task was to 
demonstrate on local plots the improved yielding 

th( P C IL 1 *£ 6 SG fm ‘ i F ° r that P ur P° 9G th ere existed 
the Central Scientific Experimental Station at Pusa 

and the Provincial Departments also acclimatised 
new varieties ol seeds and worked at local problems 
Recently, in commemoration of the visit of Their 
Impenal Majesties to India, Sir S. J. David Sasoon 
placed the sum ot £o3,300 at the disposal of the Bom- 
5 Go yeminent for establishing Vernacular Agri¬ 
cultural Schools and for the improvement of agri¬ 
cultural methods. b 

.,i 1 ? 12, the post of the Inspector-General was 

Dirppt ied f U n h ! S duties vvere entrusted to the 
Director oi the Imperial Research Institute Pus-i 

ho also acted as Agricultural Adviser ’to the 
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Government of India till 1929. With the Reforms Act 
of 1919, agriculture became a Transferred subject 
under an Indian Minister, but the Government of 
India retained responsibility for central research, 
Pests and diseases of plants and animals. Since then, 

* r i , n made in the manifold activi¬ 

ties of the Agricultural Departments and the centralis¬ 
ed control of the Indian Government lias been relax¬ 
ed. In 1920, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and in its monumental report in 1928 
it made a number of very important recommenda¬ 
tions to revitalise the Departments of Agriculture 
and to make them more useful and serviceable to the 
peasant. Its recognition that the problem of agricul¬ 
tural improvement was really the problem of improv¬ 
ing the village life inaugurated anew era in the 
development of the village and agriculture. The 
most important recommendation of the Commission 
related to the institution of an Imperial* Council of 
Agricultural Research, which was established in 1929, 
and took over the advisory functions of (he Director 
of the Pusa Institute. In the same year, the post of 
the Adviser was abolished and the publication of the 
blue books of the Agricultural Department was also 
transferred to the Imperial* Research Council. As 
recommended by the Agricultural Commission, 
there have been appointed separate Directors for the 
Agricultural Research Institute, Delhi, and the 
\ cterinary Research Institute, Mukteswar. In 1934, 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India was appointed, who is also the head ol 
the marketing section of the Imperial* Research 
Council. In J986-37 the work of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research was reviewed by Sir John 
Russell and Dr. N. C. W right and their reports con¬ 
tain a number of valuable suggestions for bridging 
the gap between the research worker and the culti¬ 
vator. They have been examined by the Council. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture now 


*Now the Indian Research Councjl since 15th Aug. 1947. 
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concerns itself only with the All-India problems and 
maintains the Agricultural Research Institute (trans¬ 
ferred from Pusa after the devastating Bihar Earth¬ 
quake ol 1984 to Delhi in 193G), the Veterinary Rese¬ 
arch Institute at Muktcswar, the Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying Institute at Bangalore, the Imperial 
Cattle-breeding Farm at Karnal; the Imperial 
Creamery at Anand, the Imperial Cane-breeding 
Station at Coimbatore and the Imperial Sugar Bureau 
and Institute under the Sugar Technologist (the 
Sugar Bureau being transferred from Pusa in 1931 
to Kanpur). 

Besides these Imperial and Provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, there are District Agricultural 
Associations and Development Boards consisting of 
the representatives of the Departments of Agricul- 
t u re, Co-operation and Rural Development and non- 
officials to co-ordinate the work of these departments. 
The tendency towards mutual co-operation and co¬ 
ordination of activities of the various Development 
Departments had been strengthened by the Congress 
Ministries who were wedded to a progressive policy 
and programme ol all-round Rural Reconstruction 
and Uplift. Their policy in regard to rural develop¬ 
ment and co-operation lias led to great improvement 
of agriculture as an industry. 

Functions 

The work of the Agricultural Departmentshas two 
main aspects : (a) Experimentation and Research for 
improved seeds and methods and for combating pests; 
(b) Demonstration and Introduction of ascertained 
improvements into the practice of the cultivator. To 
achieve these objects, a band of several scientists had 
been organised by 1912. They comprised mycologists, 
entomologists, botanists, chemists, cotton specialists, 
etc. .Recent! 3 % the rapid extension of the use of 
machinery with regard to agriculture and irrigation 
has led to the appointment of agricultural eng?neers 
to advise cultivators as to engines, pumps, threshing 
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machinery and repairs. Thus, as constituted at pre¬ 
sent the departments have a complete organisation 
to bring the results of agricultural researcli into the 
villages. At one end, there are the colleges and the 
research institutes and, at the other, there are the de¬ 
monstration farms in the villages to demonstrate the 
success of the varied improvements in seeds, methods, 
manures and implements and between these two the 
experimental farms, translate the scientific research 
into lield practice, demonstration and seed farms and 
stores. According, to the latest available figures, there 
w ere 23.9 m. acres under improved varieties and the 
progress has continued. The Department is no doubt 
adequate]} 7 staffed but the output both in work and 
results has not been very striking. There is an enor¬ 
mous gap between the experimental farm and the culti¬ 
vator's lield and the efforts made to bridge this gulf 

have been inadequate. This is due to rampant illiteracy 

and ignorance and lack of adequate publicity and 
propaganda. In the words of Sir John Russell the 
work is frequently too diffuse; when this happens 
the results lack definiteness. In many cases the work 
is confined too much to the laboratory and the pot 
culture house : the field and the growing crop should 
be the centre. Almost always it is restricted to the 
experimental station : test experiments should be 
carried out on other soils and at other centres not 
too far removed, so as to ensure that all factors com¬ 
ing into play are recognised. He is not in favour of 
limiting the subjects to those of agricultural bearings 
only in case of the grants to the Universities for 
research. The methods of propaganda should be 
investigated and the more efficient ones should be 
more widely used. 


Agricultural Research 

Among the agricultural products, crops occupy 
the most important place, and an increase in tie 
yields of the different cash and food crops and im¬ 
provements in their quality and nutritive value is a 
matter of vital importance to the country. The 
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increase in the yields can be brought about either by 

the cultivation of more land or by the development 

of better varieties of existing crops and the improved 

methods of tillage. As to the cultivation of more land, 

the net area according to professional survey in 

1941-42 in the various provinces was 512,994,958 acres 

and only 512,126,678 acres according to village papers. 

Out of this 218,289,282 acres were actually sown 

47 149,395 were current fallows, 92,229,501 acres were 

culturable waste other than fallow, 91.092,968 acres 

were not available for cultivation, 68,365’,532 acres 

were forests. The Agricultural Departments and 

the hesearch Council are making investigations to 

reclaim and improve the usar and saline lands, but it 

is evident that, so far as the question of brino-ino- 

more land under the plough is concerned by reclama- 

tion etc., there is a very limited possibility, and the 

cultivator must resort, therefore, to the cultivation 

ol unproved seeds and the improved methods of 
tillage to achieve his purpose. 

Hence, the urgent need for improvement in agri¬ 
culture is that of more scientific methods, and more 
capital outlay. So far as the former is concerned it 
is very largely a question of demonstration, but the 
latter is a matter of serious difficulty. The cultivator 
has, as a rule, little money to spare for irrigation 

an< *efficient tillage methods. We have 
already described the efforts made by the Govern¬ 
ment to improve the rural finance through co-opera- 

The cultivator on account of his poverty has been 
content wdh a smali yield from his holding, even 
though he knows that the expenditure of a little 
money on capital improvements will mean greatlv 

the Zi 1 P r0ht f- In the P^sent circumstances the 
the most important consideration for the cultivator 
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Agricultural Departments in the country are pri- 
marily directed to this end. But the resources of 
these departments are entirely insufficient for the 
scale upon which they are required to work. The 
progress has, therefore, been very slow and this has 
been ascribed, in addition to the paucity of funds, to 
red-tapism, ignorance and conservatism of the tillers 
of the soil together with their lack of funds, and in¬ 
adequate irrigational facilities. The total expenditure 
of all Central and Provincial Governments annually 
came to only Its. 3 crores on this all-important basic 
industry. Decently, there has been some increase on 
account of the active and sympathetic interest taken 
by the Viceroy and the Congress Ministries and the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 


A survey of the activities of the various agricul¬ 
tural departments including the Central Research 
Institute and the Research Coimci! shows very valu¬ 
able results with regard to rice, wheat, oil seeds, 
sugar-cane, cotton, jute, tobacco, silk, fodder crops, 
fruit cultures etc. Unfortunately the Departments 
have so far devoted their attention only to the im¬ 
provements of export crops and neglected the non¬ 
export crops, which arc equally important from the 
point of view of food and nutrition to the people and 
profits to the cultivators. The India Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research in recent years has made amends 
for these neglects and is devoting an increasing atten¬ 
tion to this aspect also. Recently, a nutrition officer 
has been appointed to act as liaison officer between 
the work of the Nutrition Laboratory at Coonoor and 
the Agricultural Research Stations at Delhi and in 
the provinces. 

A few' details of these activities concerning the 
various crops will not be out of place here. Of all the 
grain crops of India rice stands first in importance 
occupying 30% of the cultivated area and its yield is 
a vital factor in welfare of the country. The Depart¬ 
ments of the rice-growing provinces, therefore are 
devoting much attention to the evolution of improved 
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varieties and the benefits to be derived from these 
are far-reaching and immediate, but the process of 
improving the rice crop by scientific methods will 
take time because rice occupies a larger area than 
any other crop. In recent years the Research Coun¬ 
cil has done very good work on classification and 
breeding of rice and has organised a co-ordinated 
scheme of research. On the recommendations of the 
Crop Planning Conference of 1934, the Council cons¬ 
tituted a Standing Committee for research work on 
rice, the recent decline in exports of which to foreign 
countries had been partially made up by the prefe¬ 
rence in United Kingdom; and to check the imports 
of rice from Siam, French fndo-China and Japan, the 
Government of India imposed a duty of 12 as. per 
mauud on broken rice (in 1935) for 3 years. The next 
important crop is wheat occu lying 10% of the total 
cultivated area. To improve the yield and quality of 
the local-types of wheat attention has been directed 
to the evolution and distribution of strains possessing 
high yielding and rust resisting powers, improved 
strength of straw and good milling and baking 
qualities and to the demonstration of the response of 
the crop to better cultivation. l J usa 12 ranking’with 
Manitoba Spring Wheat, and Pusa 4 etc. have spread 
to over 7 m. acres. Those improved varieties are 
giving very satisfactory results even under adverse 
conditions. A new series of bearded wheats, which 

arc also very heavy yielding and possess good millin'-- 
and baking qualities, have been evolved at the 
research stations to meet the requirements of tracts 
where the crop is particularly liable to damage bv 
birds. 1 here arc hundreds of stores maintained bv 
the Governments for the supply of the improved seeds 
and a multiple policy of seed supply has been orga- 
nised by the Congress Ministries. A Standing Com¬ 
mittee for wheat has also been recently constituted. 

Under the Wheat Import Duty Act of 1931, wheat is 

protected against foreign competition. To meet the 
requirements of the country for sugar the Agricul- 
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tural Departments are making vigorous efforts since 
190102 to breed better varieties of cane and thus in¬ 
crease the yield. Dr. Barber’s experiments have 
yielded valuable results, red-rot resisting varieties 
have been introduced and attempts are being made 
to produce superior seedlings bv hybridisation bet¬ 
ween the canes of the north and the south to suit the 
climate and agricultural methods of northern India 
and give a better yield. Some of the new varieties 
evolved at the Cane-Breeding Station at Coimbatore 
like No. 210, 219 and 214 have well established their 
superiority over the indigenous varieties and now 
command an area of about 4 m.* acres. To supple¬ 
ment the work of the departments the Indian Sugar 
Producers' Association had financed a scheme for 
carrying on field and factory tests of all the more 
promising seedlings; and the Government of India 
had placed at their disposal 149 acres near Pusa. For 
some years a Sugar Bureau had been in existence 
furnishing advice to cultivators, manufacturers and 
capitalists, publishing production and consumption 
statistics in different parts of the world and maintain¬ 
ing its own cable service for the purpose. It had also 
taken over the testing .and multiplication of improved 
varieties of sugar cane near about Pusa, and arranged 
mill-trials for the more promising strains. In recent 
years the improvement and extension of the sugar 
crop has been the most fruitful of the projected deve¬ 
lopments of Indian agriculture. In 1919 a Committee 
was appointed to investigate into the production of 
sugar which recommended the establishment of a 
Sugar Research Institute and a large demonstration 
factory which was postponed for want of funds. At 
the instance of the Research Council the question of 
protection was referred to the Tariff Board in 1930, 
which recommended the grant of protection to the 
industry at Its. 7-4 per cwt. for the first seven years, 
and of Rs. 6-4 for the next eight years. The Board 

•The acreage was 4,440,000 in 1936-37, 3,869.000 jn 1937-38, and 3,108,000 
1938-39, 3,731.000 jn 1939-40, 4,113,000 jn 1943-44, and 4,234,000 jn 1944-45. 
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also recommended a grant of Its. 10 lakhs annually 
to the Imperial* Council of Agricultural Research 
for research work on sugar-cane. The Central Simar 
Research Institute at Kanpur since 1936 has under¬ 
taken research on problems of sugar technology. The 
Council can justly feel proud for their remarkable 
success with the production and utilisation of the 
sugar-cane crop. Since it began its work the area 
under improved varieties has increased considerably 
A Sugar Committee on the lines of the Central 
Cotton Committee has been set up to tackle the prob¬ 
lems of cultivation, production and marketing of 
sugar and sugar cane. In 1934 an excise dutv at°the 
rate of Rs. 1/5/- was imposed; it was increased to 
Its. 2/- per cwt. in 1937 and to Rs. 3/ per cvvt. in 1939. 
One anna per cwt. out of this duty has been given to 
the provinces for assisting the organisation and opera¬ 
tion of co-operative societies of the cane growers for 
securing to them fair prices for cane, The import 

duty with the surcharge had been Rs. 11/1/7^ per cwt 
since 1942 till March, 1947. ' ' 3 P ‘ 

Cotton is by far the most important fibre crop 
and India stands second only to America in total 
production; but it is short in staple, poor in splnnjnt 

f e « a m d / ma - e1 ’ 1U yield per acre So there is a 
ast held foi improvement m its cultivation. The 

Agricultural Departments and the Cotton Committee 

have been strenuously trying to increase the yield 

and improve the quality. The area under cotton had 

recently been considerably increased and it amounted 
to a quinquennial average of 24.6 million acres 

tnthe'c’p £ f 3 h PCr a ° re mo , re tha “ thc lo^al strain I 
in the C. P the area under Roseum noted for it« 

ginning quality has increased, while in the Canal 

of American cotton was also increasing^ In other 
cotton growing parts of the country also simile 

improvements hav e been made. In 1938-39 there were 

"Now Indian. " -----— — .. 
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5.6 jn. acres under improved varieties. Tlie popu¬ 
larity of such high yielding varieties as Punjab Ame¬ 
rican, Madras-Cambodia, and Karunganni shows the 
success attained in the improvement of cotton strains. 
It has now been shown favourable by the Indian Cotton 
Committee that, given favourable conditions, India can 
produce long-stapled cotton of the finest quality. In 
the Sind and the Punjab long stapled varieties did 
extremely well. India has so long been essentially a 
producer of the short staples; because the climate 
suits it better and the country’s trade is in it, and 
because it yields better and requires less labour and 
expense. But the recent rise in the American cotton 
prices and the general shortage of supply ensured 
that the Indian long staples would secure their 
proper place. 

The Indian Central Cotton Commitee established 
in 1921 affords a meetting ground,.'where all sections 
of the trade can consult those engaged in scientific 
work for the improvement of the crop. It advises 
the Government on questions affecting cotton and co¬ 
operates with the Departments of Agriculture, and 
gives grants-in aid for the investigation of scientific 
problems concerning cotton. It has now adopted a 
definite research programme, and is financing a Cent¬ 
ral Cotton Research Institute at Indore together with 
certain Cenral Indian States. A technological labo¬ 
ratory, including an experimental spinning plant, 
and a research laboratory have been established at 
Matunga in Bombay. 'These institutions have proved 
of great value to the cotton workers in furnishing an 
accurate information regarding the spinning questions 
of the new strains. But in order that Indian cotton 
may obtain adequate prices in the world market, it is 
essential that not merely the improved varieties be 
evolved and their spread encouraged, but iilso that 
its adulteration with the short staple inferior local 
strains should be effectively prevented. Hence, at 
the instance of this body, very important pieces ol 
legislation designed to prevent adulteration and pro- 
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mote better marketing have been passed recently, 
namely, the Cotton Transport Act and the Act lor 
the Regulation of Gins and Presses; the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, C. P. Cotton Markets Act and 
the Madras Markets Act. Further, under the recently 
passed Cotton Cess Act, the Committee has beeii 
constituted a corporate body with its own funds inde¬ 
pendent of the Government of India. The proceeds 
of the levy of a small cess (2 as.) upon the whole of 
the commercial cotton crop are devoted to the promo¬ 
tion of agricultural and technological research in the 
interests of cotton industry. To prevent the growth 
of inferior varieties and to check the malpractices 
tampering with the quality, legislation has been enact¬ 
ed in certain provinces and in others is under conside¬ 
ration. Still, there is much room for improvement. 

The partition of the country into the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan has deprived India of the Pun- 
jab-Amorican and Sind-Cambodia long staple cotton 
and created a serious shortage in supply of raw cotton 
to the Indian Textile mills. The devaluation of the 
i upee and the non-devaluation of the Pak rupee 
caused a gap of 44% in the prices of the two countries 
and raw cotton prices shot up considerably and led to 
a great rise in the prices of cotton piece goods to the 
detriment and hardship of the consumers. The 
Union and the State Governments are trying their 
level best to increase the cultivation of cotton and 
provide improved irrigational facilities for it. 

As regards jute, the agricultural Department had 

selected superior strains from the common mixtures 
lound in the field which had gained an immense popu¬ 
larity m Bengal, Bihar and Assam. Progress has also 
been made m extraction of the fibre from sunn hemp 
I he disease resisting powers of the improved varieties 
are remarkable and investigations have now been un¬ 
dertaken into the manure requirements of jute. With 
the help of these improvements together with the 
development of marketing facilities, the jute fibre 
stands a promising ifuture. The Indian Central Jute 
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Commitee since 1936 is running a technological labo¬ 
ratory for conducting research on jute and jute pro¬ 
ducts. The functions of the Commitee include a"ri- 
cultural, technological and economic research. The 
Agricultural Research laboratory is situated at Dacca, 
(now in Eastern Pakistan) the technological research 

Economic research and mar¬ 
keting are also looked alter by the appropriate sec¬ 
tions of the Committee. The Dominion of India now 
produces only 22% of the total jute product of undivided 
India. Our Government is alive to this fact and have 
taken measures to push up jute cultivation in India 
m the various states to meet the crisis. 

The Indian Coffee Cess Committee since 1935 
utilises the proceeds of a cess of 8 as. per cwt. for 
propaganda, agricultural and technological research 
and better marketing. From 1st June 1938, the duty 
was raised to Re. l/-per cent. In addition to this cess 
an excise duty of Re. ]/- per cent, had also been 
imposed since 1940 for the benefit of the grower and 
stimulation of exports. It was to remain in force 
for 12 months after first July of the termination of 
the war. In the meantime the Coffee Cess Act was 
deemed to be repealed. 

Tea:—The Indian Tea Association maintains a 
Research Station at Tocklai and finances it from a 
cess at Iis. 1 6-0 v per 100 lbs. of tea exports. 

The dietetic value of vegetable oils has immensely 
increased since the World War; and therefore, there 
seems to be an increasing possibility of its importance 
being enhanced. As oil seeds are very important as 
valuable exports both in the form of seed and cakes, 
the Agricultural Departments and the Council have 
been engaged in the selection of superior varieties of 
seeds and in their introduction into districts having 
suitable climate and soil for them, so thaff the j 7 ield 
may be increased. 

*The cess was imposed in 1903 at the rate cf 8 as. per 100 lbs., was raised 
to 12 as. and then to Rs. 1/4/-jn J937and to Rs, 1/6/- jn 1939, In 1938 the cess 
was extended for 10 years- 
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There is a vast field for improvement in the 
cultivation of Tobacco and its allied industries which 

is indicated by the importations of unmanufactured 

tobacco to about 3 to 4 million lbs. The high import 
duty upon tobacco and cigarettes has stimulated 
the native manufactures and there have been persis¬ 
tent demands of an improved type of tobacco seed 
suitable both for cigarette making and for °-eneral 
purposes. The Agricultural Department and the 
Central Research Council have been experimenting 
in the selection of such a tobacco plant which wifi 
increase the outturn of the better qua'ities of Indian 
cigars, which will hold their own in competition with 
imported cigars and tobacco. India is the second 
biggest producer of tobacco in the world. In 1944-45 
the acreage under tobacco was 1,089,000 acres with 
923 m. lbs. as its yield. Madras, Bengal, Bombay and 
Bihar are the chief producers. From the proceeds of 
the excise duty imposed since 1943 a sum of R s . io 
lakhs per year has been set apart for research and 
development on this commodity. An Indian Central 

Tobacco Committee representing all interests relat- 

ing to tobacco lias been set up by' the Government of 
India since November, 1945 and the annual grants of 
Rs. 10 lakhs for the improvement of production and 
marketing have been placed at, its disposal. The 
Committee has planned for setting up a Control 
Tobacco Research Station at Guntur and Experimen- 
tal Stations in the above mentioned provinces and i 
lew sub stations. Its headquarters are in Bombav 
Very successful experiments have been made for the 

growth of Virginia Cigarette tobacco in the various 

parts oi the country as also on other varieties for 
cheroot, Bidi, and Iloolclca Tobacco. To imnroSe 
marketing a survey was undertaken and with the help 
of Tobacco Associations grades and standards were 
fixed under the Agricultural Produce Grading and 

Marketing Act, 1937. The export of unmanufactured 

ra° U • Agmark stan dards has been banned 
In 1944-4o the imports were worth Rs. 233 lakhs. 
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The Agricultural Departments have also indi¬ 
rectly tended to increase the fodder supply , since 
improvements in the yield of grain crop involve 
simultaneous increases in the yield of straw, but more 
and more attention is now being directed to the prob¬ 
lem of fodder raising and of storage. Research has 
amply shown that general weeds hitherto regarded 
as useless intruders in the field can be utilized most 
profitably as cattle food. 

These examples deary establish how far research 
work in connection with the crop in the shape of seed 
selection, cross fertilisation sports, acclimatization 
and hybridisation on Hendilian lines can go a long 
way in improving the culture of various crops and in 
increasing the yield. The local conditions of soil, 
climate and the surface environment as well as prac¬ 
tices are thoughtfully studied and, then to bring them 
to the level, the practices in vogue in the more 
advanced parts are introduced in the more backward. 
As regards crop development, the indigenous varie¬ 
ties are improved by the isolation of pure types and 
only those which promise the best yie d and qualities 
are selected and their defects are made up by hybri¬ 
dization. The new seed is then widely distributed, 
while attempts are made to introduce new but thoro 
uglily adaptable types. This is accompanied by ascer¬ 
taining the character of the soil and the influences 
on it of ameliorating .processes like draining and 
irrigating, and care is also had of the principles ol 
manuring and the maintenance of for til it)’. Only such 
types are evolved as will fit in with local conditions 
and not entirely new types. The question of the sui¬ 
tability of the crop to its existing environment may 
not be of any moment to a big capitalistic larmer 
having an immense capital or credit to modify the 
rigour of the circumstances by water, manure and 
efficient tillage methods, but it is of utmost impor¬ 
tance to the indigent Indian ryot. The improvement 
of the soil and the local conditions will therefore be 
naturally a slow process. Still, however, the advant- 
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ages of varietal improvement lie in the fact that once 
the improved strains are established their propaga¬ 
tion will be simple and will not cost any extra amount 
to the grower; and that such types maj 7 be evolved as 
yield better quality and quantity, resist various plant 
diseases and natural disadvantages such as short 
seasons and droughts. The task of selection and hy¬ 
bridisation can proceed but verv slowly on account 
of the numerous varieties cultivated “and the diffi¬ 
culties of keeping the selected strains free from 

degeneration and pure. Thus, we see that even if the practice of 
scientific agriculture is beyond the means of the cultivator, much improve¬ 
ment can be achieved by the adoption of better and improved types of seeds 
and processes even under the existing conditions of the soil and tillage. 

But the Research work is not confined only to 

the evolving and culture of improved strains and 
better seeds A good deal of the attention of the 
Agricultural Department is devoted to soil investina¬ 
tion and manuring Departmental investigations 
have been successfully conducted in regard to the 
reclamation of saline lands, the conservation of soil 
moisture, the movement of nitrates in the soil the 

storage of farm-yard manure, the efficiency of 

t - n ? eth0ds of green manuring, the production 
o artificial manures and the solubilisation of mineral 
phosphates, the -detection of adulteration in ghee 

a d m pes n ts The COntro1 of diseases 

devoting much attention to soil investigation 

the fungoid pests which dcstroy plants A-rhnlt 1 
Knowles. Development ot British Overseas Empire. 
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imported plants, land records and the collection of 
statistics only. By the end of the century, however, 
the importing of new cultures gave place to research 
work and the botanical stations, instead of being 
merely acclimatizing centres, became great centres 
of scientific research equipped adequately with 
chemists, entomologists, mycologists, veterinary 
surgeons, agricultural engineers and botanists. The 
object of these agricultural researches is the improve 
ment of seeds by the elimination of mixtures and 
their protection against pests, insects, fungi and noxi¬ 
ous weeds. 


The success of the entomologists in this respect 
is remarkable. By constant application eggs have been 
discovered which are destroyed, or are preyed upon 
by parasites. This has made for improvement in 
yield of cotton. Mycologists have dealt successfully 
with the coffee cankers, quinine-cankers, diseases ol 
tea plants, potatoes, palms etc. In iact the research ol 
the entomologists and the enthusiasm of the mycolo 
gists have opened a new era and have considerably 
increased the profits of the Agricultural Departments. 


The study of pests, both animal and vegetable, is 
a matter of great moment to India, because the 
damage done to such crops as rice, sugar-cane, anu 
cotton is very serious. The Imperial Entomologist 
had estimated that the depredations ol insects alone 
cost the country Rs. 200 crorcs each year. The main 
difficulty in this regard encountered by the Depart¬ 
ment is that of persuading the fatalist cultivator that 
the outbreaks of locusts, pests and fungi, which he 
endures with patient apathy as a visitation of the 
higher powers, can be effectively controlled. Some 
idea of the loss suffered by the country annuall} 
from animal pests can be had by taking the specific 
instance of a rat. In addition to his disservice m 
spreading plague, it constitutes a considerable burden 
upon the food supply. It has been calculated that an 
adult rat consumes nearly one ounce of grain each 
day. Now, at a moderate estimate the total rat popula- 
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tion of India must be about 800,000,000, and assuming 
that grain is selling 10 seers a rupee, the loss caused 
to the country, therefore, through this source alone, 
must be near £15,000,000 per annum. The Agricul¬ 
tural and the Public Health Departments are closely 
co operating in rat elimination; but the real remed} 7 
lies in such methods of grain storage as will be 
damage-proof and the construction of rat proof 
dwellings. The question of adopting elevators has 
engaged attention for some time and has increased 
in importance recently owing to the railway conges¬ 
tion experienced in the grain season. A large mass 
of data has been brought together through the Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence Department. But the success 
depends upon its receiving adequate consideration by 
the public through propaganda. 

Agricultural Research is now controlled and 
organised by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research whose primary function was to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate agricultural and veterinary 
research and link it with similar research in other 
parts of the commonwealth and other countries. It 
was to train research workers, to act as a clearing 
house of information in research and agricultural 
and veterinar} 7 matters in general and to take over 
the publication work of the Imperial Agricultural 
Department. In the light of experience gained the 
functions of the Council now have been enlarged to 
include the application of research in practice. It now 
undertakes, aids, promotes and co-ordinates agricul¬ 
tural and animal husbandr} 7 education, research and its 
application in practice, development and marketing 
in. the country by all means possible to increase 
scientific knowledge of the subjects and to secure its 
adoption in every day practice. Its organisation 
consists of a Governing Body and an Advisor}^ Board 
composed of the representatives of various interests. 
It has a standing committee for Sugar, Fertilisers, 
Locusts, Oil Crushing, joint committee of I. C. of 
Agricultural Research and Indian Central Cotton 
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Committee, Animal Nutrition, Dairying and Cattle 
Breeding. It is linked up with the Imperial Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. It arranges for post-graduate scholar¬ 
ships and research, maintains a reference librarj’ 
and makes grants to universities etc. for agricultural 
research. It was established in 1929-30 with a lump 
grant of Rs. 25 lakhs and gets an annual grant of 
Rs. 7* lakhs from I ho Government of India. Besides 
this the Government had given a grant of 171 lakhs 
for research in general and on sugar, marketing, 
dairying etc. In 1940, the Agricultural Produce Cess 
Act was passed to levy a cess of \/ ad valorem on 
certain commodities to provide funds for general rese¬ 
arch programme of the Council. Provincial Research 
Committees have also been formed. 

So far we have discussed the importance of rese¬ 
arch work and the supply of improved seeds and 
have briefly surveyed the success of the Agricultural 
Departments concerning various crops. But the 
uti ity of their work depends to a large extent upon 
an effective diffusion of the results of their labours 
among the masses. Improved strains and better pro¬ 
cesses are of value only in so far as they are adopted 
by the cultivators. For this an intensive as well as 
extensive propaganda is necessar)' and the best 
method is demonstration. But their popularisation 
presents serious difficulties. The majority of the 
farmers are wholly illiterate, and so, like other 
countries, leaflets, pamphlets, circulars, magazines 
and newspapers cannot effectively link the farmer to 
the scientist. The only satisfactory method borne out 
by experience is that of ocular demonstration; and 
the most convenient methods of convincing the far¬ 
mer of the practicability of the improvements made 
is the cultivation of small plots of his own by the 
demonstrators. For these purposes the Governments 
have established seed and demonstration farms , implement 
and stkd depots, and the like and have employed a host 
of trained touring demonstrators. The co-operative 
societies contribute greatly to the success of these 
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farms, and in every province the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Departments are co-operating in bring¬ 
ing improved seed, better implements and advanced 
methods within the ken of the farmer, and at the 
same time providing him with the resources to profit 
I rorn them. The Congress Ministry in U. P. estab¬ 
lished 3^9 extra seed stores, pushed the cane develop¬ 
ment programme vigorously, established lakhs of 
plot demonstration farms, introduced the seed mul¬ 
tiple scheme to ensure an ever increasing quantity of 
improved varieties of seeds and made the seed store 
the centre of all agricultural activity in the circle. It 
is an integral part of this scheme that the seed store 
should contain an adequate stock of agricultural im¬ 
plements both for sale and for exhibition and that a 
small smithy in charge oi a qualified mistry to train 
the ruial blacksmith in the art of mending improved 
agricultural tools and implements and to serve as a 
service station should be established. 


Another very laudable attempt to educate the 
cultivator in the arts of improved and scientific 
agriculture is the holding of agricultural fairs and 
exhibitions m several districts of the different pro- 
\ inces. Cultivators flock to these fairs and exhibitions 
and have an ocular demonstration of the various 
improved processes and implements and machineries 
and they are bewildered to see them, but without 
any enthusiasm or inspiration, because of their utter 
inability to adopt them for the reasons we have alre- 
ady discussed. Recently a huge Agricultural Show 
m the Bombay Presidency was held at Poona, for 

n i i ^ ie r^ rovincia ^ Government formed a fund of 
,» lal r of rupees and the residue of It lakh had 

flu tu £ ned mto a Trust Fund to ensure the holding 
of the show annually at different centres. The show 

was the largest ever held in Asia and was visited by 1 

representatives from the various provinces and the 
members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture It 
was a move in the right direction and other Provinc¬ 
es also decided to hold annual shows on such a large 
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scale. However, it must be borne in mind that 
though scientific research, experimental and demons¬ 
tration farms, agricultural exhibitions and fairs will 
be of much use in familiarising the cultivator with 
improved methods of agriculture, yet their usefulness 
will be verv little as long as the appalling illiteracy 
and the indigence of the cultivator persist. Therefore , 
the crying need of Indian agriculture today is the removal 
oj ignorance and illiteracy saddled with chronic and acute 
poverty at any cost by all means possible . 

Agricultural Education 

It is needless here to emphasize the importance 
of education. A moment’s reflection makes it plain 
that many ol the problems confronting India today 
have one single root. This is the general lack of edu¬ 
cation at present characterising the masses. Accord¬ 
ing to the Census of 1931, only 95 persons out of every 
1,000 are able to read and write a letter. Until this 
cardinal defect is remedied; it is impossible lor the 
country to attain economic and political well-being. 
Unless the ideas of the people can be enlarged and 
their outlook extended bej'Ond the narrow bounds of 
tradition, the masses must remain poor and ignorant. 
Sir P. C. Ray in his evidence before the Koval Agri¬ 
cultural Commission has rightly observed that unless 
we have compulsory primary education in the coun¬ 
try, there is no use having research institutes ol the 
type at Pusa and elsewhere. The utility ol the 
Agricultural Departments with their demonstration 
farms and the technical schools under the Industiies 
Departments would become manifold il they find tie 
ground prepared for them by primary education. 
The instruction in the primary and secondary 
schools and the Colleges and Universities is predomi¬ 
nant literary. The structure of Indian education 
is ill-balanced, the poorer classes are over-wlielm- 
ingly illiterate, while the middle classes are educated 
in a proportion equal to the countries which are 
economically more developed. The craze lor the 
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“white collar professions” is responsible for this state 
of affairs. 


The present system of education ignores alto¬ 
gether the requirements of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion which constitutes the backbone of the nation. 
The farmers have learnt to their cost that their 
children after getting education in these schools 
despise manual labour, and like the big sahibs , regard 
their parents as the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water. The poor helots of the soil have discovered 
that their children are not obtaining from the pri¬ 
mary and middle schools the kind of teaching which 
will enable them to be better bargainers or more en¬ 
lightened members of the community. Vocational 
training, which has recently been advocated by various 
eminent educationists and the Sapru Committee, has 
not found much favour with the middle classes on 
account of prejudices. 

Recently, however, there has been a move in the 


right direction and attempts have been made to give 
a ‘rural bias’\o primary schools. Courses in nature 
study have been instituted in the primary and secon¬ 
dary schools for the purpose, and in the U. P., the 
Punjab and Bombay etc., definite action has been 
taken to train teachers in nature study, horticulture 
etc. An increasing agricultural bias is being given 
to the system of education but, excepting a few Middle 
Schools and Intermediate Colleges, no practical ins¬ 
truction in Agriculture is attempted. Under the 
regime of the Congress Ministries much progress has 
been made in this direction also. Agriculture has 
been made as one of the optional subjects in the High 
School Curriculum and provision has also been made 
lor Agricultural training in Intermediate Section^ 
The Punjab has introduced practical training in 
Agriculture in the Vernacular Middle Schools with 
i j i • . e success and other provinces should take 

to this scheme. The Royal Agricultural Commission 

M^rn£ P £ S ? d \ h ° Boi “ b ?y ^P 6 of Agricultural 

Middle bcliools for special training to the sons of 
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farmers in the local vernacular, because they are 
verv expensive and artificial. It was in favour 
of the - Punjab type Vernacular Middle Schools 
in the rural areas and hoped that they would 
develop into rural community centres. It also recom¬ 
mended the institution of a more advanced course in 
Agriculture in the High Schools in rural areas. 
Agricultural bias schools are now increasingly being 
established to adopt the system of education to the' 
needs and environments of the agricultural commu¬ 
nity. The recent Wardlia Scheme of education which 
has been introduced in the Congress administered 
provinces to train and educate the students through 
crafts will go a long way in improving the facilities 
for agricultural and vocational education. Agricul¬ 
ture should be made a compulsory subject in the 
curricula of vernacular middle schools. Other 
Colleges and Universities should also introduce, so 
far as possible, a training in Agriculture and Agri¬ 
cultural Economics. The Royal Commission stated 
that the Universities could undertake economic sur¬ 
veys of social conditions and imbue rural communiti¬ 
es with leadership and service. The State and the 
educated classes and social service agencies should 
devote a greater attention to the villages and the 
needs of the rural communities than they are doing 

now. 

At present the system of agricultural education 
is very defective and hardly leads to appreciable 
practical results. There were 5 Agricultural Colleges 
only and a number of Agricultural Middle Schoo s 
which provided for Intermediate and Degree Corn see 
in the science and practice of Agriculture, and the 
Central Institute at Delhi :now) provides for a post¬ 
graduate training. Most of the graduates of these 
Agricultural Colleges however, do not seek to start, 
farming on scientific lines for which their training 
has made them capable, but hunt after Government 
jobs. The Agricultural Commission emphasized that 
to be really useful, agricultural training should con- 
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sisfc of two parts . higher, and lower, the first for turn¬ 
ing out experts and organisers, while the second for 
assisting actual cultivators in the methods of cultiva¬ 
tion. For this purpose there should be established 
agricultural middle schools of the Punjab type in 
every Talisil and the existing educational policy 
concerning primary and secondary education should 
be given an increasing agricultural bias. 


Besides the provision of these facilities the Government has also pro¬ 
vided irrigation facilities, marketing organisation , Tahavi loans and co¬ 
operative credit and other societies, and has attempted to control money 
lending , tackle rural indebtedness and sub-division and fragmentation of 
holdings , improved systems of land tenure and instituted cesses and duties 
to encourage organisation and research , better marketing etc. and to protect 

rice, sugar-cane .and wheat against foreign competition. Cattle rearing , 

ammal husbandry and dairying are also being improved and organised. 

A detailed account ol all these has been given else¬ 
where. But, in spite of all these efforts, the develop¬ 
ment oi scientific agriculture has not been very ex¬ 
tensive; the progress has been made at a snail’s pace 
and there is still much to be done. The part played' 
by the State in rural uplift and reconstruction is so 
important as to need a special chapter. 

nF 1 Q?o ?l° rc f°° d Cam P ai S n D u ring the early months 
or the Government started “grow more food” 

campagn, which brought an additional 8 m. acres un- 

in ^IS' C m?t S 1U that 5 ? ar ’ and Probably 12 m. acres 
n AJ4d. 1 his was undertaken to strengthen the 

^ tbe . homo front and to relieve the appre- 
food cri ' sls - Tb e Government created a Food 

virF> 1Str ff- a - nd < . ad ° pted a basic P lan > wbicb did not pro¬ 
vide sufficient remedy to meet the difficulties of the 

contro] a H n ° r did d deal with price 

u m; . lo "; ev ? r ’ lfc was expected that its operations 

prices 8rains t0 the market at reasonable 

f; ln peace times normally, the food imDorts 

oon S X«on thr„ am r n f h only 2 ‘ % ot the total 
Britain throughout the year, whereas in Great 

and price co?troi e nf a “? U . nt ° f lood stuffs was imported 
P - control of vital commodities could be easily 
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effected. The amendment to the basic plan effected 
in the middle of 1942 and the additional acres under 
food would have normally met the deficiencies caused 
by the loss of Burma, but it did not. The Govern¬ 
ment asked for large imports of food during the 
early part of 1943, but received only 150,000 tons. 
With the N. African campaign and XJ-boat sinkings 
the position became acute and, with bumper harvest 
in the Punjab, the Government decided not to 
press for more imports. This was a serious mistake. 
With the growth of population, but stationary per 
capita food suppW, with increased armies and labou¬ 
rers to be fed by the Government, with the export 
of food to the Middle East, and with the loss of Burma, 
and hoarding and profiteering, the food problem 
deepened into a crisis in Bengal, Orissa, and Madras. 
Then in July, 1943 the Government appointed the 
Gregory Committee to work out a long term iood 
policy, which recommended at the end of September 
(«) import of food, (6) rationing for towns of 1 lakh 
population, (c) a drastic tightening up of the machi¬ 
nery for acquisition of food, ( d ) drastic revision of 
relations between tbe Provinces and the Centre; and 
(e) statutory price control. The Food Grains Policy 
Committee urged the putting up of a fertilizer plan , 
equipped to produce about 350,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate to make available fertilizers for reclama ion 
of more land and for improving the fertility ol ie 
existing land under the plough. The Centra 
Government later on framed their food policy basec 
on all-India price control, licencing and him e 
rationing in selected towns. 

Grow More Food Campaign in U. P. 

The U P Government sanctioned a scheme for 
the immediate intensification of grow more food cam- 
paign. During the kharif and rabi seasons ot iy4o- 
they decided to provide facilities for the intensive 
cultivation and the expansion of area under iood and 
fodder crops by bringing culturable waste and ialJott 
land under cultivation. These facilities were ;*-*• 
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(a) grant of interest-free Joans, payable within 
five years of the date of tire advance for bund- 
ing, levelling, layout, clearing of jungles and 
construction of embankments; 

(b) increase in the supply of improved kharif and 

rabi seeds for distribution from the depart¬ 
mental seed stores; 

(c) the distiibution of about one lakh maunds of 

oil cake for use as manure at 2/3 of the cost 
price; 

(d) the distribution of 1 lakh of rupees in the 
form of subsidy to encourage the making of 
compost from refuse by the villagers and 
preservation of other manurial matter; 

(e) Rs. 10,000 to be given in rewards for the best 
kharif and rabi crops grown in the rural deve¬ 
lopment villages in the 10 districts which 
were divisional head-quarters. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


rural uplift and reconstruction 

India is essentially a country of villages. It is the 
villages where the real India lives. There are no less 
than 7,00,000 villages throughout the country and 
out of the total population of 352,837,778 no less than 
313,852,351, i.e., 89% live in the rural areas. But it is 
sad that they had been till recently woefully, rather 
criminally, neglected. There is a definite drift from 
the village to the town and it is lamentable that, 
while villages have been stagnating in a moribund 
condition, the landlords, instead of being the natural 
leaders of the countryside, from which they derive 
their power and pelf, have been contributing muni¬ 
ficently to public charity in towns and have done 
practically nothing for the village, its people and 
arts and crafts. Moreover, the educated classes have 
also preferred to live in towns on account of their 
better amenities, and thus the rural community has 
been deprived of the benefit of their enlightenment 
There is no denying the fact that through centuries of 
history and civilisation it has been the village where 
the Indian civitisation has taken its root. Unlike the 
western countries, whose civilisation is fundament¬ 
ally urban, and where masses of people are huddled 
together for mass standardised production, the 
centre of life in India has always been the village. 
Our towns and cities were only the distributing 
centres of the rural products, the producing ecu re 
has been the village. We have seen in Chapter 1 how 
the village was a self-supplying unit, and an indepen 
dent little republic, but with the coming of the 
British rule and centralised administration, it lost l s 
pristine glory, fell into decadence, and gradually 
dwindled into insignificance. For 150 years the village 
has been neglected by the authorities and by the odu- 
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cated minority of the land. It has been denied leader¬ 
ship and enlightenment and relegated to the back¬ 
ground. The spread of western education, thought 
and ideals and the ruination of the thriving rural and 
cottage industries by the unbridled and unfair com¬ 
petition of cheap but attractive and shoddy goods, 
turned out by the gigantic machines from western 
countries, led the intelligentsia to believe that the eco¬ 
nomic development and material prosperity of the 
country could be achieved only by 7 the cheap and 
slavish imitation of western methods of production 
and distribution without any regard for environment 
and heredity. They 7 seemed to echo with Sir T. Mor¬ 
rison that Bombay 7 rather than the never ending 
field is the sure presage of India’s future. 

It was only 7 towards the close of the first decade 
of the present century 7 that, as a result of the Swadeshi 
Movement in the wake of the Partition Movement in 
Bengal, interest in the village and village industries 
was revived, although there are people, like Dr. S. S. 
Nehru, who think that the establishment of law and 
order in itself is Rural Uplift. But, strictly speaking, 
it was only after the Report of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Commission that both official and non-official 
attention was focussed on the village and its needs. 
From its very inception the Congress has emphasized 
the necessity 7 of village uplift and rural reconstruc¬ 
tion and kept Swadeshi and boycott of foreign goods 
in the vanguard of its programme. However, it has 
been only 7 during the inspiring leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, that a powerful drive has been given to the 
upliitment of the masses, the betterment of their 
social and economic life and their physical, mental 
and moral advancement. The Government, as we 
have seen before, has tried through the development 
of roads and railways, posts and telegraphs, irrigation 
works, co-operative societies, Takavi Loans, marketing 
facilities, education, hospitals and dispensaries and 
Agricultural Departments with all their manifold 
operations to improve the material and moral well* 
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being of the people, but the expectations of the wor¬ 
kers and promoters in all these departments have 
been belied. The Co-operative movement in itself is 
a great lever for rural uplift and reconstruction; and 
any policy of rural reconstruction embraces agricul¬ 
ture, education, co-operation, cottage industries, ex¬ 
cise, public health, public works, animal husbandry, 
better sanitation and female uplift. We have seen 
how the promoters of the co-operative movement en¬ 
tertained high hopes to renovate and reconstruct the 
villager’s life, but the movement has fallen so short 
of their expectations. The chief reason for this dis¬ 
mal failure is the extreme backwardness of the rural 
folk, and wo have emphasised that the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of the movement lies in its reorientation to en¬ 


velope the whole life of the village and not in its 
restriction to supply of credit alone. We have failed 
in our attempts, if we have not made it perfectly clear, 
at practically every stage of our discussion of the 
problem of agricultural improvement in these pages, 

that so long as the cultivator is steeped in ignorance and illiteracy, is 
heavily in debt , has an extremely low standard oj living, practises agricul¬ 
ture in a crude and primitive fashion with archaic tools and implements and 
has a fatalistic and listless out-look on life, it is impossible to achieve his 

material and moral progress. There has been a criminal neg¬ 
lect of the educational, medical and social sides of the 
village life, and that explains the failure of the Co¬ 
operative and other departments aiming at the econo¬ 
mic prosperity of the rural areas. The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture recognise this when they state 


that no substantial improvement in agriculture, can be effected unless the 
cultivator has the will to achieve a better standard of living and the capacity, 
in terms of mental equipment and of physical health, to take advantage of 
the opportunities which science, wise laws and good administration may place 
at his disposal. Of all the factors making for agricultural progress by far 
the most important is the out-look of the peasant himself, and this is deter¬ 


mined by his environment. The responsibility for initiating 
steps to effect this improvement rests with the 
Government supported by public opinion. Hence,. 
the urgent necessity of rural uplift and reconstruc- 
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tion to galvanize the village communitj’- into life, to 
develop community life and spirit in the villages and 
to build up happiness, prosperity, health and wealth, 
knowledge and richness of character in the villages, 
whose residents lead “a dull and dismal existence,” 
which is “drab, monotonous and lacks variety.” 


It is a matter of gratification that a good deal of 
attention, both official and non-official, has been 
devoted in recent years to village uplift and recons¬ 
truction. However, till 1935 the attempts at rural 
reconstruction had not been sustained and organised 
on a mass scale but individual and isolated. Knlight 
ened individuals, imbued with the spirit of social 
service and fired with the ambition to contribute 
their mite to the welfare of the humble rural folk, 
have, of their own accord, tried to resuscitate the 
village community. The most celebrated individual 
scheme of rural reconstruction is that of Mr. Brayne 
of the Gurgaon fame. The system of the village guid¬ 
es introduced by him in the Gurgaon district in the 
Punjab covers a wide range of subject like education, 
medical relief, improvement of agriculture, female 
education and maternity welfare. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar, similar work has been carried 
on since 1929. The village guide acts as the channel 
lor transmitting the advice of the experts in the 
various departments touching the lives and the envi¬ 
ronments of the rural areas. The Gurgaon uplift 
scheme attempted to suppty, in the words of the 
Agricultural Commission, “a strong central driving- 
force that will encourage enthusiasm, develop public 
spirit, and provide suitable material for active workers 
in their campaign in favour of the improvement of 
village life. The scheme embraces the work of every 
department of Government engaged in rural areas- 
it seeks to assist m securing the adoption of the 
advice of the expert by a well planned propaganda 
campaign; it depends for its success on the enlistment 

cause > of everyone willing and able to assist’ 
official, or non-official, and more especially of the 
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people themselves whose welfare is in the balance. 
Lecture, song, drama, magic lantern, cinema, and 
even the loudspeaker are made to contribute, what 
they can, to arouse the people to a realisation that 
they themselves are largely responsible for their 
undesirable condition.” Mr. F. L. Brayne later on 
was appointed as Commissioner for Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion in the Punjab. Bengal had also appointed a 
similar officer. In Bombay in 1933, under the gui¬ 
dance and advice of Sir Frederic Sykes, a great impetus 
was given to rural uplift. As a result of an intensive 
propaganda a scheme for uplift was formulated, and 
the work was being carried on earnest]} 7 by District 
Rural Uplift Committees with the District Magis¬ 
trate as chairman, and the co-ordination of the work 
was done by the Divisional Officers. The senior 
local officers of the various departments and influen¬ 
tial non officials were also the members of the com¬ 
mittee, which controlled and co-ordinated the work 
of village uplift in all its aspects, viz., education, 
sanitation, agriculture, housing, cottage industries 
and indebtedness. But, on account of paucity of funds 
and lack of a whole-time rural development officer 
in the district, the scheme could not achieve much. 

Rural development can be carried on either by 
Government, or by the people themselves. The real 
thing is to revive the spirit of organic unity and stop 
the rot of disintegration, which has crept in, and 
then to rebuild the social, the cultural and the econo¬ 
mic life of the villages. To be lasting and permanent, 
this much desired improvement should come liom 
within and should not be imposed from outside. 
Therefore, the best method of rural uplilt was o 
kindle the fire of ambition, to improve their sad lo , 
in the villagers, and this can be done only by making 
them interested in the scheme of development and by 
enlisting their co-operation and by propaganda, per¬ 
suasion and education. Therefore, the primary thing 
is to bring about the development by the people themselves, 
and the Government should give help and guidance , 
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provide inspiration, and chalk out general schemes and 
programmes of development. The Gurgaon scheme of 
Mr. Brayne lacked this fundamental of rural uplift. 
As Mr. Darling has pointed out, the whole thing was 
forced upon the reluctant but docile villager by the 
authorities, the plan was not well thought out, and 
the village guides were “hurriedly selected, insufli- 
ciently trained and inadequately supervised.*’ The 
local conditions were not properly studied and propa¬ 
ganda, though intensive, was crude, and raw youths 
were recruited for the work. But Mr. Brayne succeed¬ 
ed in advertising his work, and attracting public 
attention both inside and outside. His failure, how¬ 
ever, made one thing clear that ‘to ensure continuity 
of policy and steady pressure over a long period’, 
it was essential to have a permanent organisation for 
rural uplift and to make a subtained and co-ordinated 
effort to rescue the villager from his rut of squalor , dirt , 
disease, ignorance and poverty. 

The rural uplift work of Dr, S. S* Nehru in the 
Rae Bareli district of U. P. is of a more permanent 
value, because unlike the village guides, village and 
district associations and agencies have been created 
to carry on the work. Dr. Nehru has described 5 types 
of rural uplift—individual, joint, and integrated effort; 
and seven or eight stages of its development. His 
scheme brings together “Zaraindars and Kisans in 
self-help, not as bed fellows in misery, but as colla¬ 
borators towards Rural uplift.” While laying down 
the duty *of Rural uplift he sounds the following 
caveats “Per contra Rural uplift is the solemn duty of 
the Rural Fellow himself—through self-service, self- 
help, self-sacrifice—alone no less than in team.” Any 
scheme of rural reconstruction should assure at least 
a minimum subsistence to ever} 7 member in the 
village, foster a spirit of co-operation by avoiding 
competition and curbing the profit motive and should 
aim at making the village a self-contained unit. 

The Indian National Congress has been iden¬ 
tifying itself more and more with the masses, and has 
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kept the village reorganisation and reconstruction in 
its constructive programme. It ‘necessarily implies 
revival and encouragement of the dead or dying 
village industries besides the central industry hand 
spinning.’ Therefore, after its 48th session in 1934, at 
the instance of Mahatma Gandhi, it formed the “All- 
India Village Industries Association for the revival 
and encouragement of the said industries and for 
moral and physical advancement of the villages.” 
The village re-organisation and reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme of the Association includes the physical and 
moral improvement of the villager and betterment 
of his economic condition. To improve his physical 
health and vigour, the Association has been carrying 
on an extensive programme of sanitar} 7 improvement 
in the village viz., road making, lanes cleaning, im¬ 
proved and economic methods of disposing human 
excreta, cleaning tanks and wells, and teaching the 
proper use of water and sanitary habits in regard to 
spitting, ventilation, clothes and cooking. To evolve 
a balanced diet and supply nutrition and reform, a 
campaign is carried out for the use of hand-pounded, 
unpolished rice, whole-wheat hand-ground flour and 
gur, and fruits and vegetables. To improve the econo¬ 
mic conditions of the villager, it helps in every way 
possible to revive and introduce village arts and 
crafts industries by conducting intensive survey ot 
the villages etc. 


In 1934-35 budget, theGovernmcnt of India made 
a striking gesture providing a sum of Re. 1 crore, and 
placed it at the disposal of the provinces, ear-marked 
for rural development in consultation with them. Ihe 
critics of the Government have said that it was to 
take the winds out of the sails of the Congress anc 
with an eye on the coming elections that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was aroused from its traditional 
letharg} 7 . Whatever the motive may be, the Govern¬ 
ment is to be congratulated on having realised after 
long last that there was an urgent need of an inten¬ 
sive drive for rural uplift. Personally we are inch- 
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lied to think that it was perhaps the presence of Lord 
Linlithgow at the helm of affairs, who, as the chair¬ 
man of the Agricultural Commission, had emphasized 
the necessity of changing the outlook of the peasant 
and his environment and had laid the responsibility 
for initiating it on the Government. Moreover, the 
Provincial Economic Conference of 1934 also gave an 
impetus to the movement. The Central Government 
grant to the provinces was given for 5 years with 
which, and with their own contributions, the) 7 have 
carried out all sorts of improvements in agriculture, 
sanitation and hygiene etc. 

But, it was during the regime of the Congress 
and other popular Ministries in the provinces that a 
most powerful and intensive drive was given to rural 
reconstruction and uplift programmes. The results 
achieved so far have been very substantial. Thou¬ 
sands of better living societies, jpanchayals , assembly 
halls, seed stores, plot demonstrations, have been 
established and wells and other irrigation facilities, 
construction of roads, medical relief, cattle breeding 
and rearing etc., better sanitation, cottage industries, 
reorientation of co-operative societies, plantation of 
trees, tenancy reforms, debt redemption, prohibition 
and temperance and educational facilities have been 
provided. It augurs well for the future. 

Rural Development in the United Provinces 

Prior to 1935, the District Boards were supposed 
to look after therural areas and their welfare, but 
their resources were too inadequate for the task, and 
the members lacked aptitude. Besides providing 

an< ^ ^ernacular Middle Schools, in certain 
\ ill ages and Tahsils, constructing few roads mostly 
Icachcha, they did nothing to foster the development 
ol the rural areas. Provision of water supply, village 
communications, medical relief, facilities for girts’ 
education and rural sanitation were most inadequate. 
iU-ventilated mud-hovels, dingy and cheerless, lot of 
rubbish and refuse piled up in the front or close 
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proximity of the houses, no drainage sj'stem, and ill- 
clad, ill-nourished, indigent, ignorant and illiterate 
people weighted down by ancestral debts,—such is the 
picture of the monotonous and dull life of drudgery 
that one comes across in the villages. To improve 
this deplorable condition, on the receipt of a grant 
ef Rs. 15 lakhs annually from the Central Govern¬ 
ment in 1935, and supplementing it with an addi¬ 
tional grant ol theire own by Re. 1 lakh, the Govern¬ 
ment in the United Provinces inaugurated a five years’ 
plan ol Rural Development. The Collectors were 
given the charge of development and were assist¬ 
ed by a few inspectors and organisers. Work was 
begun in 45 districts, excluding the Kumaun division, 
and ever} 7 district was given a discretionary grant of 
Rs. 5,000. A selection of 72 villages in each district 
was made for this work, and the} 7 were divided into 
6 centres, each of which was kept in charge of a super¬ 
visor, and for each district there was an Inspector. 
The Collector ordinarily performed his function 
through a Deputy Collector and an Advisory Body, 
consisting of officials and non-officials, was nominated 
by him. Out of a total grant of Rs. 4,00,000 annual 
for about 1,05,000 villages in the province, no less 
than 1,66,000 was consumed in salaries of the staff 
and, after a provision of Rs. 5,000 for every 
district, the remainder sum was spent in contingen¬ 
cies. 

This was the scheme in operation, when the 
Congress Ministry stepped in July, 1937, and on 
investigation it found that the plan was a mere paper 
scheme, actual work in the districts was most unsatis¬ 
factory and, besides framing good rules for the gui¬ 
dance of the workers, the whole machinery was 
soulless and had failed to arouse any enthusiasm. 
There was no non official co-operation except irom 
selected zamindars, in many districts the grant lay 
unutilised and, in others, “ the rural development 
staff had made a show of work in having the lanes 
paved and ventilators inserted in the houses in the 
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selected villages.”* The Ministry at once realised that 
the limitation of the work to 72 villages in every 
district would take an inordinately long time to 
achieve any substantial improvement in the social and 
economic conditions of the village community; in¬ 
creased the number to 300 and grouped them in 20 
centres, each centre being placed in charge of an or¬ 
ganiser. The salaries of the inspectors and organisers 
were reduced and a large staff from educated young- 
men, with a rural bent and special aptitude, was 
recruited. In fact, it introduced a revolutionary 
change in principle and polic} 1 - of rural reconstruction, 
it emphasised that in all rural development activi¬ 
ties, like agricultural improvement, animal husban- 
dry, cottage industries, rural credit and debt redemp¬ 
tion, marketing, medical relief and sanitation, com- 

mass education, the co-operative 

principle must be dominant and, that there should be 

y}® closest collaboration and co-operation between 

different Government departments and between them 
and non-officials. 

“The whole policy underlying rural reconstruc¬ 
tion and rural development in the United Provinces 
was intended to galvanize the village community into 
me, to renew its strength, and to make it an ins¬ 
trument of its own salvation.”* It aims at increasing 
the amenities of life by corporate action, and with a 
view to develop the community life in the village, the 
establishment of better living societies and Panchayats 
with their own habitations, i.e., Pancliayat-ghars or 
Assembly Halls, has been vigorously pushed forward, 
these two things have been the essential prelimina¬ 
ries to all corporate effort The pursuit of agricul- 
uie by practically all the villagers makes their in¬ 
terests and risks common and gives them a sense of 
unity, which in the face of the forces of disintegration 

adults of the village, or failing this, one representa- 
—i ve frQm ever y villa ge family is induced to be a mem- 

•Congress Government jn U.p. 
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ber of the better living society and the Panchayat 
and this fosters a feeling of unity and comraderie. 
Selected units or groups of villages comprising 20 or 
30 of them, are carefully selected preferably round a 
middle school or dispensary, and each district has 
12 to 15 such units. After formation, the Better Living 
Societies are registered, and there is a union of such 
societies for each unit, a district rural development 
association for each district, and a Provincial Rural 
Development Board. The staff consists of a village 
guide for each village, an organiser for each unit, an 
inspector for each district, a superintendent for each 
division, and the Rural Development Officer with 
his assistants at the Head Quarters. The Panchayats 


obtain the necessary funds for their work partly from 
the villagers in kind or cash or labour, and the rest 
from the union in the shape of a contributory grant 
upto a maximum of 2/3 of thetotal cost of an improve¬ 
ment scheme. The 20 or 30 Better Living Societies o! 
the unit form themselves into a Better Living Union 
with a Union Panchayat for management, and this 
Union co-ordinates the different development activi¬ 
ties of the unit. The Panchayatghar functions as the 

centre of the social and cultural life of the village, 
and prepares the ground for the introduction of ami 
and girls education. The Provincial Rural Develop¬ 
ment Board comprising the heads of the Develop¬ 
ment Department and non-officials—in all 40_ac s 
as an advisory and co-ordinating body. The Kura 
Development Officer acts as its secretary and is apsis r 
ed by two non-official assistants, who tour extensive} 
in the districts and keep in intimate touch with e 
organisers and workers there. Then, an Inspector o 
the Co-operative Department acts as his technica 
adviser and looks after the proper organisation o~ 
the Better Living Societies. The organisers work un 
der the District Rural Development Inspectors, w 
work under the Divisional Superintendents (10 
number), who guide, direct and co-ordinate the woi v 
in each division. The District Rural Developmen 
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Association of both officials and non-officials with 
the District Inspector as Assistant Secretary supervis¬ 
es the allotment of funds for various schemes and 
executes them through a small Executive Committee. 
Thus, the underlying idea of the whole scheme is 
decentralisation or devolution of authority, local 
initiative and non-official control and work with 
administrative and technical advice and guidance 
from the Government officials. This organisation 
was intended to be a temporary one to be replaced 
ultimately by a co-operative organisation for the whole 
province. One-fifth of the whole province was taken 
up for the rural development activities.” 

Within"' a short space of about 2 years more 
than 4,000 better living societies had been registered 
and over 400 Panchayatghars constructed with frac¬ 
tional contribution from the Government* The Pan- 
chayatghar not onty provides a meeting place but 
accommodates a girls’ school, a librarj r and reading 
room, serves as a store for improved seed and imple¬ 
ments, maintains the village medicine chest, and 
serves as a place for holding meetings, settlement of 
disputes, and celebration of festivals. “Thus the 
better living society and the Panehayatghar form 
the very pivot of the rural development scheme evol¬ 
ved by the Congress Ministry.” 380 new seed stores 
(till July, 1937 they were only 200) for supply of impro¬ 
ved seeds had been opened and a provision was made 
for Rs. 25 lakhs in 1939-40 for grants on commercial 
basis to construct seed stores; G~ lakh mds. of rabi 
seed on sawai and 1 lakh mds. of Kharif were distri¬ 
buted and provision was made for 379 distributing 
centres. Over 2 lakhs of demonstrations were given 
in sowing improved seed and use of improved 
methods and implements, conservation of manures 
and growing of fodder. Rs. 50,000 was provided for 
the purchase of bulls and Rs. 26,060 for maintaining 
bullcollecting centres. 1,500 bulls were distributed and 
a large number of scrub bulls castrated, and cattle 

‘Congress Government jn U, p. 
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welfare units were organised for treatment of diseased 
animals. About 22,000 improved implements were 
supplied as also 2,50,000 fruit plants for fruit planta¬ 
tion to improve the health and provide variety in 
diet and fuel. A large number of nurseries had been 
opened and packets of vegetable seeds distributed. 
For fuel and fodder reserves 700 acres had been 
planted in co-operation with the Forest Department. 
J‘ uel plantations had also been started and the remo¬ 
val of disabilities in the establishment of groves 
under the new Tenancy Act had been provided to 
encourage fruit cultivation. To increase and improve 
the facilities for irrigation and drinking water, a 
grant of several lakhs of rupees was placed at the 
disposal of the district associations, and over 800 wells 
were constructed and 3,000 irrigation wells were 
bored and repaired. A large number of tanks were 
made and lifting appliances introduced. A loan gof 
Its. 1 crore at 3% with an issue price of Its. 99 for 
every Rs. 100 was floated for irrigation, hydro-electric 
works and road development. In addition, the 
Ministry granted a remission of 90 lakhs in land 
revenue plus 3 lakhs in famine relief and made provi¬ 
sion for additional expenditure of over 130 lakhs for 
nation-building departments. To revive and intro¬ 
duce rural industries, a large number of instructors 
were trained to train over 10,000 people in cottage 
industries of the various centres, and the poly techni¬ 
ques were given substantia] grants for this purpose. 
The All-India Spinners’ Association was given a 
grant of Rs. 23,040 for starting 66 spinning classes 
in the province and special centres for training were 
opened at Gorakhpur and Partapgarh. Tuitional 
classes had been opened for various industries under 
the R. D. Associations and the supervision of the 
Industries Department and to push the sale of cottage 
industries products 70 stores for 37 districts had been 
opened besides divisional stores at the headquarters. 

A large number of industrial exhibitions had been 
held and oyer 5,000 industrial appliances had been 
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supplied. Special efforts (6 lakhs takavi for purchase 
of cane crushers) had also been made for the develop¬ 
ment of gur industry, tanning, poultry, carpentry, 
paper imaking, dyeing and printing and soap-making. 

To provide better medical facilities 4,000, medi¬ 
cine chests in the II. D. villages had been supplied, 
146 Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries under quali¬ 
fied Vaids and Hakims and 48 fixed and 16 travel ing 
allopathic dispensaries had been opened. Grants had 
been sanctioned for eye relief camps at various pla¬ 
ces, 24 maternity and child welfare centres had been 
sanctioned and provision made for training dais. To 
better the general sanitary conditions, great impro¬ 
vement had been made with the help of the organi¬ 
sers by digging lakhs of manure and soakage pits, 
removing rubbish heaps and providing latrines, To 
combat the appalling illiteracy, an intensive drive 
against adult il iteracy had been given by appointing 
an Education Expansion Officer, openiim two basic 
training colleges to train teachers and by conduct¬ 
ing a campaign against illiteracy with tlie'help of the 
schools, colleges and universities. A number of 
adult teachers had been appointed, reading rooms 
established and libraries opened to prevent those acq¬ 
uiring literacy from lapsing into illiteracy. The 
education expansion scheme had planned to estab¬ 
lish 50 to 100 reading rooms in every district area 
To push forward girls'’ education a training camp at 
Fyzabad had been opened to train 57 women in wel¬ 
fare work, girl guiding, spinning and carding, teach- 
uig and child welfare and maternity. These trained 
women are now running schools in the districts. 
Outside the R. D. centres, the Education Expansion 
Officer ran 768 libraries, and 3,600 reading rooms and 
l o-iT Department owned 540 libraries and ran 

looo" achllt scho °Is and 317 girls’ schools. During 
1939 over 3,lo,000 persons had been made literate. 
There was an Adult Education Committee for the pro- 
™ e \ Lady organisers had been appointed in All¬ 
ahabad, Parrukbabad, Nami Tal, Unao, and Sitapur 
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]- or propaganda the It. D. Department owned 3 vans 
equipped with a magic lantern, cinema unit, gramo¬ 
phone records, and exhibits of rural interest for cons¬ 
tant touring in the province. Since July, 1939 a 30 
minutes programme of rural broadcasting in local 
dialect has been conducted from the Lucknow Radio 
Station and battery operated 50 radio sets have been 
installed within a radius of 100 miles for giving 
talks, rural songs, market rates, and dialogues on 
rural problems. They serve the districts of Lucknow, 
Barabanki, Rae Bareli, Unao, Fyzabad and Sitapur. 
A magazine, in Hindi and Urdu, called the ‘Hal’ is 
published by the Rural Development Department. 
To improve the physique of the people a grant of 
Its. 1,000 per district for two years had been sanction¬ 
ed for Akharas, and one physical culture and scout¬ 
ing organiser for each district had been appointed. 
Finally, to develop the rural communications a grant 
of one lakh in 1939 was sanctioned and with the help 
of the people cart tracks and roads had been repair¬ 
ed, culverts and bridges made and encroachments in 
the way removed. A 3 years’ programme of cons¬ 
tructing 2,5000 miles of new roads had been framed. 
Even the Tenancy Act with stability of tenure, relief 
from anxiety of ejectment and from constant burden 
of enhancements has the cultivator’s welfare in the 
background; as also the reorientation of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement and reforms in marketing, finance etc. 
The Ministry contemplated to have statutory pancha - 
yats. The village school master and patwari etc. 
should be imbued with the ideas of village improve¬ 
ment. 

In fact “the Congress Party is out for creating a 
new era for tho country-side” and is determined to 
“raise their general level of life”—“tomake life richer, 
fuller and cleaner for villages.” They hold that 
Government have no businees to exist if they cannot 

•j 

contribute towards the uplift and enrichment of the 
people whom they have been appointed to serve and 
think it their essential duty to devise necessary ways 
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and means and to frame appropriate plans for social 
progress and reconstruction. Imbued with this noble 
spirit, they have harnessed themselves to the task, 
aud made laudable attempts to remove appallin fr 
poverty, to replace darkness by light and “dull and 
monotonous drudgery and despair by a little hope 
relaxation and good cheer” in the rural areas. As 

Premier Pant said in his budget speech 
‘ There is staggering poverty, ignorance and disease’, 
specially in the rural areas, and accumulated arrears 
o decades of negligence in this direction call for im¬ 
mediate and effective redress. We want to attack the 

Problem on all fronts simultaneously.We expect 

to lulfil our ambition of creating a bold peasantry, which 
will be our country's pride ” 

Rural reconstruction on similar lines had been 
carried on by the Congress Ministries in’other Pro¬ 
vinces also. Though something has been achieved 
yet much remains to be done. But it is gratifying to 
note that the villagers have been taught to shake off 
them inertia and better their lot with their own 
elforts. The spirit of solidarity and unity has been 
roused and it augurs well for the future. More nhrht 
schools tor the adults should be opened and Primary 
education should, so far as possible, be made compul¬ 
sory and free. It should be made free at least in the 
sense that, excepting those who are able to pav no 
he or a nominal fee should be charged from those 
who cannot afford fees and books for their children! 
t is a thousand pity that even now the so-called 
liteiate persons only form about 13% of the total 
population We are convinced that the progress of rural 
areas will depend largely upon our ability to make edu¬ 
cation m the three R's universal, and-that no scheme of 
rural reconstruction can make much headway without our 

vvorlc *of the dCad Wall , f illiteracy and ignorance. The 
_jK.se i ntelligence is kee ner because of the knowledge 

^Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education Mkj^eTaTthe C^T ~ 
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which they would derive from education. Poverty and 
disease would diminish by the knowledge of the 
methods of combating and preventing diseases and 
by the grasp of the improved processes of production. 

Post-war Educational Plan:—It augurs well for the 
future that the Government of India have recently 
been contemplating to indroduce a system of univer¬ 
sal compulsory and free basic education for all child¬ 
ren between the ages of 6 and 14, providing for 
children of promise to go on to the high schools, uni¬ 
versities, technical, commercial and art institutions 
in due course with a system of stipends, scholarships 
and special places; and for a twenty-year plan to 
liquidate adult illiteracy preceded b}^ a five-year plan 
of preparation. Mr. John Sargent, the then Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government of India, 
sponsored this long-overdue scheme of national edu¬ 
cation based on the Wardha Scheme of basic educa¬ 
tion, as a part of post-war reconstruction for ensur¬ 
ing a rapid liquidation of illiteracy and economic 
well-being of the people. The scheme is in fact a 
patch-work quilt embodying the reports of the com¬ 
mittees appointed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education since 1965. It envisages free basic educa¬ 
tion for 52 m. pupils in 50 years and a twenty-year 
plan of adult education and will cost lis. 313 crores 
annually; out of which Its. 277 crores, or about 20 
times the present expenditure on education, would 
have to be found by the State. The scheme also pro¬ 
vides midday meals for poor children, physical train¬ 
ing and medical inspection with proper treatment of 
defects detected, and would require an army of 
1,80,000 graduate teachers, 7,500 doctors and 15,000 
nurses besides 20.00,000 non-graduate teachers. The 
high schools will be academic and technical both 
giving an all round education and preparing the 
pupils for future careers. At the University stage the 
Intermediate classes are to be abolished and a 3 -year 
degree course, as at Delhi, is to be instituted and 
standards for admission raised and courses improved. 
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If we had in view Iis. 130 crores spent on Education 
in 1940-41, out of which 121 crores came from public 
funds, the scheme under the theu existing conditions 
of war and administration sounded Utopian, and it 
was not surprising that the Viceroy relegated it for 
post war considerations. 

Primary Education Expansion Scheme in U. P.\ _It 

is a matter of gratification that our popular Ministry 
started in December, 1946, a scheme to introduce 

universal compulsory primary education in the whole 

of U. I J . for all children between the ages of 6 and 11. 
It meant a provision for schooling roughty 43 lakhs 
children in this age group. With an average strene-th 
of 100 children per primary school it will be neces¬ 
sary to open 43,000 new schools fully staffed, equipped 
and housed in their own buildings to provide school¬ 
ing to all of them. The Government originally 
thought of setting up 22,000 schools in 10 years with 

an annual average of 2,200. It means opening of 40 

to 50 now schools on an average in each of the 49 
districts for the next 10 years. All these schools are 
financed by, and run under the direct control of the 

Government except that they have taken local help 

m the construction of the school building—a kuchrha 
buildmg with 2 to 3 rooms and a verandah, tiled roof 
and pukka floor, such a building costs between 2 to 3 

bu°ted a Rs Tom ° f WhiC \ the 9 1 0vernmen t has contri¬ 
balance lf Umet by the local people in cash kind and 

labour Thus, the Government ulitises pukic enthu 

STe Sreater eXtent f0r the of the 

As a result of intensive propaganda and vienrmia 
campaign m the various districts 2,340 new schools 

basic ] uies Inspite of acute dearth of building ma te 

es, 1,500 buildings were Constructed with grants-hf ' 
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aid, public donations and free land, labour, timber 
and tiles in hundreds of villages. Gorakhpur led 
with 120 schools, Azamgarh and Basti followed with 
80 each while Almora, Garhwal, Ballia, Banaras and 
Allahabad etc. opened between 50 and 60 each. The 
minimum number in an) r district was 32. It has also 
been planned to open 49 normal schools at the rate of 
one per district to supply 3,000 trained teachers per 
year. So far 39 normal schools have been opened and 
10 more will follow in two years. A short range 
scheme for training teachers was started in 1947 
under which 26 mobile training units called “Squads” 
were formed, who camp at centrally situated schools 
and train teachers. Excepting the hill districts, each 
squad is in charge of two districts. Besides training 
teachers these squads try to raise the level of general 
knowledge and culture of the village folk by holding 
Kirtans, Kathas, musical entertainments and dances, 
dramas and lectures etc. “Under the pressure of public 
opinion the Government has decided to double its 
speed and open 4,400 schools per year till the province 
is “saturated” with schools and universal compulsory 
primary education can be introduced.”* 



•Djroctoy of Educntion's Report 1947. 
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LAND TENURES AND TENANCY LEGISLATION 

Introductory :—The terms and conditions upon 
which land is held and cultivated by the farmer exer¬ 
cise a salutary effect upon agricultural practice and 
improvements. “The standard of living of the Indian 
peasant cannot rise until a change in the land system 
supplies the essential economic basis of more efficient 
peasant farming. Neither scientific agriculture nor 
co-operation can make much headway unless we re¬ 
form the land system, not so serious a handicap to 
the prosperity of the small farmers.”* We have des¬ 
cribed in Chapter VI the evil effects of the landlord 
holdings or zamindari tenures and reckoned them as one 
of the patent causes of the backwardness of Indian 
agriculture. We have also incidentally dealt with the 
controversy regarding permanent vs. temporary 
settlements and shown how on the findings and advo¬ 
cacy of Munro the Permanent Settlement was given 
up together with the landlord holdings in the 
second decade of the last century; and Peasant 
holdings or Ryotwari tenures with temporary settle¬ 
ments were established in Madras, Bombay, Assam 
and Burma on an individual basis, and in Northern 
India, excepting Bengal, Bihar, and Eastern districts 
oi Banaras Division, on the basis of village communi¬ 
ties. The main difference between these two types 
of land tenure is fiscal : in the R} 7 otwari tenures 
cultivators pay rents direct' to the Government; in the 
landlord tenures; the landlord pays on rental assess¬ 
ments. According to these two main types of tenures 
there are either two or three parties interested in the’ 
land, viz., the Government, as the land-owner, and 
the cultivator; or the Government, as the supreme 
lan dlord and ultimate owner; the landlord as the 

’ K. Mukarjii: “Land Problems!)/ India” : =* 
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owner and middleman, and the tenant as the actual 
tiller and possessor of the land with sometimes rights 
to retain the possession. In England there prevails 
the doctrine of absolute ownership of land under 
which, who-so-ever has acquired land by clearance, 
purchase or inheritance, is its absolute owner. But 
in India, there is no doctrine of absolute ownership. 
The three parties interested in land have limited 
rights of ownership. The Government here is lord 
paramount, the land-owner has certain definite rights 
and holds the land on certain terms from the Govern¬ 
ment, and the tenant holds it from the landlord on 
certain conditions with certain privileges sometimes. 
Thus, the Indian doctrine of land ownership, as point¬ 
ed out in Chapter VI is that of co partnership. The 
share of the landlord in the produce is called rent and 
the share of the state is called revenue and the enjo} T - 
ment of the possession of the land by the tenant 
depends upon his abilitj’ to nay regularly the rent of 
the zamindar; and the ownership of the landlord 
depends upon the payment of his land revenue. The 
Government provides security and protection and 
takes land revenue as rent.* 


In early times, when population was small and 
security of life and property meagre, tenures were 
based on the principles of partnership, in which the 
landlord was a sleeping partner, and the terms and 
conditions of the partnership were regulated by 
custom. But, with the dawn of the modern era, all 
this has changed, and nowada} 7 s 3 dominant types pf 
land tenures are found (a) the peasant proprietorship , 
in which the cultivator is also the owner of the land, 
e. g., in Punjab canal colonies (b) the metayage : “a 
system of land holding and cultivation, under which 
the owner and the cultivator or tenant divide in 
varying proportion the produce of the land, the 
owner providing the whole or part of the stock and 
seeds, the tenant implements etc.” and (c) the leasehold 
system, under which the cultivator is given the land 
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for a fixed period at a stipulated rent on the condition 
that no injury will be done to the property. The pea¬ 
sant proprietorship stimulates the cultivator to be in¬ 
dustrious and sell'respecting, but it is inefficient and 
wasteful. 1 he metayage system secures the benefits of 
co-operative production, profit-sharing and payment 
by piece work. But it involves delay, bickerings and 
management is inefficient. The leasehold system 
develops initiative and enterprise in the cultivator 
An laeal land (enure, while securing fair rents and 
security of tenure , should give sufficient freedom to the 
cultivator to put the land to the best advantage so that 
maximum produce is obtained from it. If the cultivator 
is oppressed and exploited, and can be evicted at the 
sweet will of the landlord, he will never effect perma¬ 
nent improvements in the land, nor improve his 
methods to increase the yield, and will use the land 
in a reckless and wasteful manner causin'*- impove¬ 
rishment and infertility of the soil. 1 

The Indian systems of land tenure had lon<r suffer- 
ed from unfair rents, insecurity and lack of freedom 
to the cultivator to utilize the land in the best possi¬ 
ble manner, and it has been only recently that tin* 

tenm-eTiT h rome . d >’ «■<*> of land- 

£gh Kncy fogWaUo„ arl ^ci.Uy, thro- 

Land Revenue : A historical resume : —We have 

“““ H 10 Viil! « e - ooouoSf 

1 age community which administered through the 
Panchayats the rights of the cultivators inter se and 
maintained “its absolute proprietorship over the 

ne e is ancl’ the l Ule l ldS ’ tu ? ks and i^igation chan¬ 
nels, and the least encroachment of such commm, 

R. K. Mukerii: Economic Problems of Modern India. - ~ 
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rights, adapted agricultural practice to social aud 
geographical conditions and, through the strip 
system of land holding and exchanges, provided equa¬ 
lity of opportunities to all the cultivators of the 
village. Although the system originated with the 
earlier clan or tribal organisation of the aborginees, 
the panchayat system, an essential concomitant of the 
village communal organisation, spread to all parts of 
India with an increase in the population and the 
necessity of securing the rights of cutting fuel and 
grazing to the individual cultivators in the waste 
lands, meadows and pastures and irrigation facilities. 
This communal ownership of the village wastes and 
meadows persisted through centuries. The village 
community also maintained the “rights of entail, 
pre-emption and pre occupation” and together with 
the maintenance of the rights in commons aud wastes, 
protected small scale farming against the invasion of 
capitalistic interests and was responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of village revenue.* 

From very early times the kings and rulers in 
India have taken a share in the produce of land, 
which was 1/6 in normal times according to Manu, 
and in times of emergency it rose to 1/4. This system 
of produce revenue was equitable because the share 
of the king varied according to the crop and obviated 
the necessity of suspensions and remissions; but it 
suffered from a number of defects, and, with the in¬ 
crease of population and extension of cultivation, it 
became very difficult to collect it. Gradually, 

fore, it was superseded by money payments and the 
commutation grew apace with the Mohammedan 
conquests. In the Hindu period, rule by families 
prevailed, each family head being a member of the 
village council under the presidency of the village 

headman. The headman of ten villages formed ano¬ 
ther council under a Chaudhary and ten chaudharies 
representing 100 villages formed a pargana, and ten 
parganas formed a supreme council under a RajtU 

^•R. K. Mukerjj -Economic probelems of Modern India 
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V • t 

The headmen settled the total quantity of land re¬ 
venue with the Raja and distributed it among the 
families. Thus, the collective system of assessment 
from the village estate prevailed till the Mohammedan 
conquest. “Even in the later days of the Moghul 
Empire collective assessment superseded the methods 
favoured by Sher Shah and Akbar.”* 

The Mohammedan kings, on their conquest, kept 
a portion of the land to meet the expenses of the royal 
households. These reserved lands were called khalsa 
and the remainder, called jagir lands, were split up 
into military circles and given to Taluqdar and subas, 
who paid Khiraj or tribute and contributed soldiers 
in war. These functionaries in turn distributed their 
allotments to landlords under them, and thus pro¬ 
duced a heterogeneous and large number of superior 
and inferior landlords. This system was modified bv 
Akbar and his successors and the “farming system” 
was introduced, in which villages were leased out to 
contractors or “farmers” on the payment of a fixed 
quantity of produce or cash, and these farmers in 
turn made their own contracts with the cultivators. 
Then the commutation of produce-revenue into cash 
payments began in a methodical way durino- the 
time of Timur and was again attempted during the 
regime of Sher Shah. But it was during the reign of 
Akbar that a really systematic and detailed settle- 
ment was carried out under the able guidance of 
Raja Todar Mai. After a careful survey and measure- 

categories with 

regard to its fertility and the share of the state was 

tixed at 1/3 of the gross produce. The term of the 

settlement was fixed at 9 years and option was given 

to pay m cash on the average prices af food-stuffs in 19 

jears preceding the settlement. Regular records and 

accounts were instituted and the essentials of the 

Hindu customary laws were reduced to a coherent 
system. , 
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On the death of Aurangzeb the central authority 
weakened and became important to control the out¬ 
lying provinces; and, as a consequence, the petty 
chiefs, assignees and governors began to show a 
spirit of insubordination and revolt. To ensure a re¬ 
gular flow of income to the Imperial treasury, there¬ 
fore, the system of “revenue farming” was introduced, 
under which the revenue farmer or contractor for 
collection of revenue paid 9/10 of his collection and 
retained i/10 for his remuneration. Later on the right 
of collecting revenue from a certain district or par- 
gana , began to be disposed of by public auction to the 
highest bidders, who had to pay the fixed amount in 
lump sum to the Imperial treasur 3 r and retained the 
surplus collection. The revenue farming was first in¬ 
troduced in Bengal and therefrom it gradually spread 
to other provinces, but its effects were not uniform. 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa the effects were lasting 
and permanent, and the revenue farmers became 
zammdars; in the Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab, 
however, they only acquired certain overlord rights* 
Moreover, the office of the revenue farmer was no 
hereditary in the beginning, but, with the relaxation 
of the control of Imperial authority, the office became 
hereditary; the revenue farmers consolidated their 

position with the demoralisation, disorganisation, an 

dislocation of the central authority and began to levy 
a host of abwabs or multifarious exactions on 
peasants. During the period of insecurity that follow 
the fall of the Moghul Empire, therefore, the revenue 
farmers acquired proprietary rights by appropria mo 
the waste lands of the village in addition to t ie 
lands and buying out the weaker peasants by conse 
or force. The disorganisation of the revenue adminis¬ 
tration aggravated the heterogenei.t} 7 of land tenu 
and rights and led to the discontinuance oi re 6“ 
surveys and assessments. The village commuui 
withstood successfully the ravages of the rev . rI \. 
farmers in South and West, but in Northern n 1 
under the crushing burden of abwabs and rack-ren mg 
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and the ever-increasing power of the assignees far- 

wa'v'hP^ P fu tyChiefS the / illage commSes’give 

waj before the coming of the British rule. In the 

Madras and Bombay Presidencies they broke down 

cTntur the Ry0tWari s y stem ^ the middle of the 19th 

Thus by 1765, when the right of collecting reve- 
nueirom Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was granted^to the 
K I Company by Shah Alam, the revenue farm t 
system was in vogue and by the time of Lord Coni- 

q q i • , ■ . ^ consolidated their 

powers and rights m such a manner as to be mistaken 

ior zamindars or landlords with proprietary rights 

m their estates. ATo put the land revenue systemt a 

sound footing and applying the notions of the English 

pany recognised the rights of farmed 

as owners of their estates. I Short term settlements 
oppression and extortion of the cultivators and S ' 

gular and meagre collections became rampant' Tht 

in 1793 in Bengal and Bihor l by Co ™waUi 8 

lan<B^r^ e d S eprh^d r the^ C peasant m or < ^^i^'^ 1 ^^ > ^' S ^ 

plots, wastes and meadow S P pond? nml ll0m ? stea d 
the village servants. 'These customary righted 

and completely obliterated u Thp y dls tnct 

™ »«*•» to‘o Pieces the pea^an^ 

ull village meadows and wastelands I t " ? 

pasturage and neglected bundhs tanks and m 

channels to such an extent thnf \j rrj g&tion 

the 0 absLce Ve of t0 a k r rrr Ser 7 S ' CyU j^P a ^ed h » 
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and chaos, the task of the British Land Revenue 
administrators became very difficult.* 

In recent times, therefore, the landlord-estates 
had arisen either from the recognition of revenue- 
farmers and landlords by the British (Bengal, Bihar, 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh, North Madras and parts 
of Bombay); or from territorial chiefs whose tributes 
were converted into revenue (Madras and L. P.) or 
from grants of jagirs for services to the state (UudU 
Taluqdars) or from acquisition through purchase or 
mortgage of estates by bankers or capitahsts.f jhis 
emergence of landlordism caused decay of the village 
community and of the peasant proprietor and led to 
the creation of a class of rent-receiving middlemen 
and capitalists who tyrannised over the 
The Permanent Settlement also caused a sub ^ 1 T, 
sion and subinfeudation of rights m land and sublet 
ing which resulted in rack-renting. A large number 

in rents absence of permanent improvements effected 
by the landlords, deterioration of th % ec ° n0 f m ' C ? 1- 

fural serf s-tbese were some of the glaring evils of 
the Landlord tenures. 

Later on the Permanent Settlement was also 
extended to the Banaras division in U. P. and le 
similar arils. A slight 

was later on introduced m L. B. wnerecm B * ■ 

of the Maharatta period were converted into p P 
tors though their status was inferior to the Benga 
Tamindars and the settlement was temporary. In 
Oudh also the small chief, jo^*rrfor« and 

ties were walked over and the Ryazan tenure t g 
periodical revision was in troduced. Ihe asses _^ 

. 5eo Chapter VI for a detailed account of Land Revenue a nd settlement 

under E* I* Co« 
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were pitched very high and caused distress in the 
peasantry. In the rest of U. P. the Mahalwari tenures 
were introduced with temporary settlement. Under 
the permanent settlement ten-elevenths of the land¬ 
lords’ collection from tenants was fixed as land- 
revenue in perpetuity and the right of full proprie¬ 
torship was made dependent on the payment of re¬ 
venue, the failure to do which led to the sale of the 
estate. The Government also reserved right to intro¬ 
duce reforms for the protection and welfare of the 
dependent tenants, cultivators, and taluqdars. Un- 
tortunately the rights and privileges of the ryots were 
not defined and the revenue was collected by the 
agents of the Company with great rigour and harsh¬ 
ness. This caused a number of evils which we have 
described above. In the beginning the landlords felt 
a great difficulty in paying such a high assessment 
but later on through illegal exactions they more than 
made good their Josses. The ryots were ruthlessly 
rack-rented and placed at the mercy of landolrds and 
neither the Government nor the zamindars cared for 
them. The land revenue was also inequitous and 
inelastic. Suspension and remissions were also not 
provided for in the permanently settled tracts. 


Under the temporary settlement the revenue is 
fixed temporarily and is revised periodically. A 
cadastral record i.e. the record of rights and interests 
m the land and of the village map to determine the 
amount of revenue is prepared after a field-to-field 
survey Then the land is classified according to ferti¬ 
lity and the revenue is fixed on the basis of the aver¬ 
age price of the past 19 years of the principal produce 
grown. Then the shares of different co-sharers are 
determined and the assessment lasts 30 or 40 years 
h or convenience the revenue is collected in instal- 
ments and m case of default the holding is ultimately 
sold On account of periodical revisions the Govern¬ 
ment shares m the vicissitudes of the cultivators’ 
fortunes and m bad years grants relief by suspension 
and remission of reyenue on the condition that t u S 

vtvari 
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rent is also remitted and suspended in suitable 
proportion. 

Proprietary Land Tenures in India 

Land tenure means the system of holding land 
by the cultivator from the Government or the land¬ 
lord and implies the determination of the responsibi¬ 
lity for the payment of land revenue or the form of 
settlement and interests and rights in the land and 
the unit of assessment. They are far from simple, 
too complicated and intricate and show a great 
variety which is due in the main to the chequered 
social and political history of the different parts of 
the country. Broadly speaking, there are three 
main types of proprietary land-tenures prevalent in 
the country viz.: (a) the Zamindari or landlord tenures 
in which a single individual or a few joint land- 
owners are responsible for the payment of collective 
land revenue, in lump sum, to the Government on 
the entire estate; ( b ) the Mahalwari or joint village 
tenures comprising mahals or village estates owned 
by a band of co-sharers or village communities who 
are responsible collectively and severally for the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue; and (c) the Ryotwari in which 
the holders of individual single estates in a village 
are severally responsible for the payment of land 

revenue. 

The Zamindari system of land tenure prevails in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, North 
Madras, and some parts of Bombay and 0. P. Under 
this tenure one landlord is made responsible for t e 
payment of land revenue on the entire estate tie 
acts as a middleman between the Government an 
the ryots. The settlement is permanent in Bengal, 
Bihar, North-East Madras and Banaras division ol 
U. P-, and it is temporary in Oudh and in some 
parts of Bengal not permanently settled. In the 

first case, the revenue demand is unalterable ana 

fixed in perpetuity, and in the second case it is 
revised periodically after 20, 30 or 40 years, 
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In U. P. the British were ignorant of the joint 
tennre of land m force in the Banaras division and 
they dealt with one of the chief co-sharers or some 

• person on a permanent basis. But 

chiefs for payment of revenue on a temporary basis 
The taluqdar has no absolute right over his estate as 
the zamindars in the permanently settled districts 
have, and out of his rent collections, he pays to the 
Government a fixed sum after a deduction for his cost 
and a sum for his maintenance at the pleasure of the 

^loTeSs ™r ettlem r is -•-0 “'G 0 h a 

rattidan (the estate being, divided aniong the holders 

prietors and the liability for land revenue is assessed 
according to the actual area possessed bv pZh 

which thef i“ perft ;° fc Uiiari or Bhaiyacham l n 
» -pon-ifl. lor ' 

and SSi!LISdo'p” Terser ,he rCSt ° f U - ^ 
into an agreement wiiwlf th p overnm ent enters 

appointed bv tho ntermediary is usually 

»Zar ^ U% th a° n d ^M^ufarTn C1° 

—*• a^ n “bTi& G^lS***' th ° “* 

'vith'thfindfviduaG^T I* 1 ' Sta .‘?,'deals directly 
the GovernmZt A tpZ ^ T, reveuue directly to 

is assessed according to theF “V ? i“f V63 J* the revc!11UG 

upant. All the villagers of the ryotwari 
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village are subject to the village officials and enjoy 
the services of the village artisans. There are diffe¬ 
rent systems of ryotwari tenure in Madras, Bombay, 
Assam and Burma. It does not obtain in the Uttar 
Pradesh. Here the incidence of the revenue comes 
to 1/5 of the produce, as compared with 25% in the 
permanently settled areas and 50 in the Mahalwari 
and temporarily settled zamindari tenures. The 
incidence of land revenue, therefore, varies accord¬ 
ing to the tenure, settlement and the character of 

the holdings. 

Sub-proprietary and Cultivating Tenures 

Sub-proprietary tenures are those in which the 
holder has privileged position like zamindar except 
that he does not manage the whole estate. He is the 
full owner of his holding and his tenure is heritable, 
transferable, and permanent and the payment is 
fixed. Such are the tenure holders in Bengal who 
were granted privileged position in 1885. The path- 
dars of Bengal were given a permanent managing 
lease fora portion of the estate by the zamindars. 
Sub-proprietary tenures are also found in C. P. an 
Oudh. 

Among the cultivating tenures , the most importan 
are (a) the permanent holders ; ( b) Fixed rate tenants■ \C) 
Ex-proprietary tenants ; (d) Occupancy tenants ; (e) Statutory 
tenants and (/) Tenants-at-will. 

The Agra Tenancy Act of 1901 made provision 

for the first four of these and for non-occupancy 
tenants. The Permanent tenure holders have rign s 
privileges similar to the zamindars and are sub-pr - 
prietors. Their rights are heritable and transfera 
and they can sell and mortgage their propertj ■ 
rates of rent payable by them are fixed ^ perpetuity 
and they are found in the permanently settled 
of the Banaras division They cannot be rejected nor 

can their rent be increased. 

The fixed rate tenants are also sub-proprietors and 
are similar to the permanent tenure holders in tna 
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they are also found in the permanently settled areas 
and enjoy the rights to sell or mortgage their pro- 

? er i+L their + righ i : tS are a ^ SO heritable and transferable 
and the rates of rent to be paid by them are fixed 

Z f 1 J h6ir peCuJiar featur eis that the rent 

dhey cannot be ejected, nor can their rates of rents 

n e -u n ^ a Pi Ce ^‘- 'absolute occupancy tenants’ of 
0. P. hold a similarly privileged position. 

Ex-proprietary tenants are those who were for. 
meily pioprietors but have now lost their pgfof 

through debts etc., except the sir which they cultivaS 

not transferable though herit2e. BecausToUhelf 

wWfftP® ex 'P r ?P rietar y right in their Sir (the land 
uhich they used to cultivate while they were LmL 

dars), they are called ex-proprietary tenants 

Occupancy tenants connote those oriviloo-orl + 

t the sam<; 

be rejected from the land and the°ir re nts clnnoU?* 
cannot be mori, thal TneZZZlZTt 

denfami 

Thus, they eSv aSS ^nlfr d ‘, StraintS for ™nfe 

dom of transfer n ^ nure, fair rents and free- 
conferred first in n CCU P anc y rights on tenants were 

Act of 1859 tat“hS“The 7a A 5 ra by the TenaM y 

J6 wnen the Zammdars evaded the con- 
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ferment of this privilege the Act was amended in 
1885 in Bengal and many restrictions were imposed 
in 1901 in Agra to prevent the defeat of the provi¬ 
sions of the law by the landlords. Such tenants are 
also found in C. P., Oudh, Madras, Punjab and 
Bombay. 

Statutory tenants were created b}^ the Agra Tenan¬ 
cy Act 1926. Those cultivators who pay rent re¬ 
gularly and cultivate a field for full one year cannot 
be ejected from the land during their life time and 
their rent cannot be increased within 20 years and 
without sufficient reasons. Their heirs also inherit 
the right of holding the land fot five years after 
their death or upto the expiry of the lease, which¬ 
ever is longer. 

Non-occupancy tenants hold land under long and 
permanent leases. Tenants-at-will have no right in 
the land and can be evicted at any time at the sweet 
will of the zamindar. The Agra Tenancy Act of 
1926 aimed at converting all these tenants into statu¬ 
tory tenants, but the landlords have not allowed 
them to cultivate the land for full one year, unless 
they agree to give up the statutory rights. Their 
condition is very miserable indeed. 

In Oudh the Act of 1886 created statutory 
tenants who could hold the same land for seven 
years at the same rent. Under the Amending Act 
of 1921 they were entitled to receive a lease for ten 
years and could get the lease for every ten years, it 
they agreed to pay the enhanced rent settled by the 
court or the Zamindar. After their death, their suc¬ 
cessors could hold the land for a further period o 
five years after which they could be asked by the 
Zamindar to give up the land. On the whole, however, 
the tenants of Oudh possess less rights than their 
bretheren in Agra. The hold of the Oudh Taluqdars 
on their tenants is very strong and many times they 
have successfully withheld the improvement in the 
rights and privileges of their tenants. Under the 
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Consolidating U. P. Tenancx^ Act of 1939 nl) nnn 

rr n A y ,, te r n V‘ **“«“«* ^ 

te nan ts-at-will or sir tenants. But a large portion of 
the sir tenants have also become hereditary tenant? 

Tenancy Legislation 

Before the destruction of the rural and domestic 

land and the establishment othecourts ofl 
urfer the British rule, the relations between he “ 
..ante and the landlords, as we have seen in chanter 
\ , were governed by custom. The cultivators enjoved 

were jealously guarded by the village councds against 
encroachments or depredations from inside or oul 
side the village. Before the establishment of a strong 

were feudal. The landlords was denendenf^^H^ 

tenants and serfs for the security of his person and 

labour on the farm of the fiTlSS 
relations between them were verv cordial ind ? ? 
mary rents were paid in kind and hatef oT,„ cash' 
With the unlocking up of the country by railways and 
metalled roads, and with the increase in population 

the downfall of the Lndfcrate inCSan^lnf 1 

quent pressure on the land its demand inn and c °nse- 

much The landlord therefore began out S’ 

give the highest bid, would get the"a„d 'fl™ d 

p lve I’i ;iC e to competition, and there was 

tesre&a i“s;r BSP 

rutM^eJpWtluMoltt The 

rishment of the soil and national income Safso' 
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threatened. Therefore, after the mutiny in 1857, 
when the Parliament began to take a direct and active 
interest in the administration of the country, tenancy 
legislation began to be passed with a view to protect 
the cultivator against rack-renting and confer on 
him the blessings of fixity of tenure freedom of 
transfer and fair rents, and to secure to him through 
legislation his customary rights. 

In a predominant^ agricutural country like 
ours, a sound land policy is the sine qua non of a stable 
economic development. The relations between the 
tenants and the landlords must be characterised by 
sweet reasonableness and harmony without which it is 
impossible to put the land to the highest productivity. 
For inducing him to effect improvements, the culti¬ 
vator must have security of tenure; to improve his 
standard of living and to finance his industry he 
must have the lions share of his industry through 
fair rents, and to be credit-worthy he must have a 
freedom of transferring his land to a certain extent. 
Unrestricted freedom of transfer, as we have seen, 
has landed him in a quandary and has stimulated 
indebtedness. According to Dr. Mukerji, the series 
of tenancy legislation since 1859 in Bengal seeks to 
crive a legal force to the customary rights of the 
cultivators, which the Permanent Settlement left un¬ 
ascertained or actually obliterated. The first reform 
aimed at was the conferment of security of tenure 
and restricted transfer. For this purpose the Tenancy 
Act of 1859 in Bengal and Agra provided for the 
security of tenure and protection against arbitrary 
enhancements and illegal exactions by recognising 
occupancy status for every tenant who had cu ^ 1 ^ a ,f 
the same land continuously for twelve years. But 
object of the Act was defeated by the tactics oi 
landlords, who prevented any tenant from holding 
the same piece of land for 12 continuous years- 
Thereupon, the Act of 1859 was amended m t 
which bestowed occupancy status on any tenant wn 
cultivated not the same piece of land but some Jana 
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in the same village for twelve years continuously. 
Now 80 to 90 per cent, of the tenants in Bengal enjoy 
this right. The non-occupancy tenants also cannot 
be ejected, except by the decree of a court, and their 
rents cannot be enhanced within five years In 1928 
the occupancy tenants were given the right to erect 
houses and tanks, and, later on, the transfer of 
holding from one tenant to another was allowed on 
payment of 20 per cent, of the purchase money 
to the landlord. The levying of an unduly high 
rate of salami on the sale of land by the ryot 
was thus stopped, but some landlords still charged 
salamis and abivabs. Therefore, in 1937-38 an Act 
was passed to abolish this salami■ as also “the 
landlords’ right of pre-emption, which has been con¬ 
ferred on co-sharer ryots" and “the privilege given 
to the landlord of recovering arrears of rent by°sum- 
mary process of auctioning the lands of the tenants.” 
The rate of interest on arrears of rent was also re¬ 
duced from 12|- to 6j per cent.- Illegal exactions 
and cesses have also been abolished and the tenant 
has been given the right to recover his diluvial land 
within 20 years on payment of only 4 years’ rent. 
The under-ri/ot has been given rights like occupancy 
tenants. The Act of 1938 prohibited increase of 

to 1948 The Bengal Land Commission of 
1938-40, under the presidency of Sir Francis Floud 
has recommended the State purchase of land to¬ 
gether with other reforms to remove the defects and 
evils of Permanent Settlement. 


• Th f e ^ ule , of the payment of 20% on the purchase 
price of the land to the landlord on sale of his land 
by a tenant was also adopted in Bihar in 1934 but 
illegal exactions and Nazrana, Salami etc., were still 

^ nt m Bihar and ° Ti8Sa - To stop these evils 
the Bihar Tenancy Act of 1938 reduced the rents to 

the level of 1911, abolished the recovery of rents in 

kind, exempted the enhancement of rents for 15 

years and cancelled all enhancements, except those 

R, K. Mukerji: “ Economic Problems of Modern India.'’ " 
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on the grounds of improvements effected by the 
zamindars, reduced the interest on all arrears of rent 
to 64 %, granted absolute right of transfer to the 
tenants, made the levy of illegal exactions an offence 
punishable with imprisonment; withdrew the zamin¬ 
dars ’ right of claiming damages for arrears, prevented 
eviction, except from lands rendered uncultivable, 
and conferred hereditary rights on occupancy te¬ 
nants and tiro right to build houses, dig wells and 
plant trees. The zamindar has got the simple right 
of getting rents from the occupancy tenants now. 
This Act has reduced very substantially the number 
of non-occupancy tenants. Similar provisions had 
also been made in the Orissa Tenancy Bill 1938, 
which had been passed and received the assent of the 
Governor. Similar !) 7 the Madras Land Estates Act 
of 1938 had been passed. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 served a model 
for tenancy reform and legislation in other provinces 
also, but the basis of the occupancy rights is not 
similar in them. In the landlord estates of Madras, 
every ryot holding other than home farm or the Sir 
land of the proprietor at the commencement of the 
Estates Land Act of 1908, and “every ryot admitted 
by the landlord to the possession of ryoti land,” has a 
permanent right of occupancy. In Bombay, the spe¬ 
cial Act of 1880, dealing with the khots, protected the 
old residential tenants, in the same manner as occu¬ 
pancy tenants elsewhere.” In the Central Provinces 
the continous cultivation of the same land for twelve 
years as elsewhere conferred occupancy rights on 
the tenants, but, as in the Uttar Pradesh, it 
proved ineffective against arbitrary and artful eject- 
ments of the tenants. The accrual of occupancy 
status was deliberately made very difficult by the 
landlords, and a good deal of litigation between them 
and the tenants was the order of the day. Later on, 
therefore, occupancy right was permitted to be pur¬ 
chased at times the annual rental. But, the 

Z ____ 

9 Jather & Beri : ‘Indian Economics \ 
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T ““°y 4°! of 1 920 made every tenant, irrespective 

or a tenant d ^ OCCU P atiou ’ an occupancy tenant, 
or a tenant with a permanent occupational rmht It 

recognised two classes of occupancy tenants with 

limited transferable rights; the absolute“oun£, 0 v 

r/a&i^o co r empt 'T ; " ^ 

amount, although they can be e acted fh, arrears J 

Madras also theCongresj Ministry ™ y If ”' In 
mendations of the Estates Land Enquiry Committee 

ab e^ntamHor 1 ; 1 , ,98 \" hiCh for 

liabilities of the tenLto andThT? °* ■''$ right9 “ ud 

basis. The bill had also ‘declaredfhTri^ts “ S 

tS a standing crl^WHh r i ght °' ^ la “ d,ord 

^srjS«? 

anSK 3 p S e±1S y , o?B fil ' ^ - coS 

freedom from liabilitv tn iL r uure > reasonable rent, 

than rent, and compensation Tnr^ and levies other 
certain classes of tenants hut r + , improvement s on 
amounts to only 8 or 9 nor n + r if aiea so aff ected 
in the province ” In t hi P i ° f the culfcivate <i land 

Of 1887 P „cc„pan 0 y ?iX S bfTe 1 ^”^ 0 the Aot 

only for two geneffih^? V f rnment cessment 
rent or services'to the proprietor^ Paid either 

ducing 1 far-*reachlng”cha n mes^in^t h ^ ^ ° f 1940 ’ intr °- 

and tenants^' SSelSo 

* Jathar Ben « ‘Indian Economics - m e 1 n to 
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force on 1st May, 1941. It confers the rights of hold¬ 
ings over occupancy tenants, permits the recovery 
of rent by sale of occupancy land and empowers 
absolute and occupancj' tenants to secure the rights 
of “ Malik-Makbuzars” (plot-proprietors). To discour¬ 
age absentee landlordism it checks subleting and 
systematizes the rights of tenants in the trees in their 
holdings. The Malguzars Association, Nagpur, had 
expressed resentment against its provisions. 

The Bengal Land Revenue Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Francis Floud,has recommended 
the abolition of the Permanent Settlement. The Per¬ 
manent Settlement by fixing the revenue in prepe- 
tuity has deprived the State of its share in the 
unearned increment of land. While the landlord has 
increased his rental charges from the ryot many 
times, the land revenue he pays to the Government, 
has remained at the same original figure as it existed 
at the time the P. S. was introduced. The Com¬ 
mission estimated this loss to the Government at 
Rs. 2 to 8 crores annually in the province of Bengal. 
With the development of means of transport, im¬ 
proved facilities for irrigation, the cultivation of 
waste lands due to increase in population and the 
effects of international markets the prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce have risen substantially, and the rental 
receipts of the landlord therefore increased, but he 
has been till recently free from income tax m all 
provinces The Government has also lost the re¬ 
venue from fisheries and minerals, and has been 

prevented from coming into close and intima 

contact with the raots due to sub-division of rights m 
land or subinfeudation. It has fostered a large o y 
of middlemen and rent receivers who have been so 
many parasites and a burden on the cultivators, 
main recommendations were (a) State ^d 11181 * 1101 *, 
all zamindaris and rent-receiving interests, above th 
lowest grade of cash-paying under-raiyats (b) imposi- 
tion of agricultural income-tax; (c) tenancy reforms 
and (d) the improvement of the economic condition 
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n]' the cultivators. The findings of the majority of 
he Commission were that the P. S. no longer suited 
e piesent conditions and that together with the 
/amindan system it should be replaced bv a raivaf 
wan system; that legislation should be introduced to 
('liable the Government to acquire the interests of all 
rent-receivers down to the actual cultivator in all 
revenue-free, permanently and temporarily settled 
estates; that compensation sh mid be paid in cash or 
in bo 3 ears redeemable bonds to landlords and tenure- 
i ilders lor purchasing their interests at a Hat rate 
equal to ten times the annual profit of the proprie¬ 
tors and tenure-holders; that this state acquisition 

whfp'i 16 t° n a Gn i ye m’f biLSis would cos t Rs. 98 crores 
w Inch fund should be raised bv loan; that it would 

give an additional income of Rs. 2.23 crores annuallv 

to the Government during the period it would have 

as a transitional measure, a tax on agricultural h - 

omes should be imposed, if the state aenniaif* 
scheme is earned and if it^ no* “L Ta ne" 
manent measure. The tax proceeds mere to be m ' 

We minor, t 3 - thought that the state acquisition 
undesirable socially and economically The manage 

'■ 1 suhsidiary industries to agriculture .uol l ' l 5 

mu., and tragmentation. Tim Bengal Minlstrv h™t 

Tax’ Bill* 0 I'r ] 3eilgal Agricultural lncome- 
bommittco on lGth September, the reporter!? 

Ox agricultural incomes ar’ising^rom^E^ 
uu.ld.ngs in Bengal exceeding ft. 7,Zo '“laUy. 
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lb had bcoD passed and received the assent of the 
Governor. 

To give effect to the recommendations of the 
Flood Commission, the Govt, of Bengal deputed 
Mr. Garner and on the basis of his report, a scheme 
was drawn up to acquire Zamindaries in Bengal by 
stages. But the scheme was held in abeyance on 
account of the war. The main difficulty in the way 
of its execution was finance to pay compensation. 

United Provinces '.—The Rent Act of 1886 in Oudh 
created statutory tenants, who could hold the laud 
i’or seven years at the same rate, and bestowed occu¬ 
pancy rights on those tenants, who had proprietary 
rights formerly but had lost them. Subsequently the 
occupancv status was also extended to such ex-pro¬ 
prietary tenants, whose proprietary rights had been 
transferred by sale or execution. 

. • 

The Statutory tenants could be ejected for their 
rents could be increased after 7 years. Ejectment 
had been rampant, and there was no escape Iron) b 
until the tenant accepted the increase in rent at 
the behosi of the landlord. Agriculture being the main¬ 
stay of these thickly populated parts of the province 
the demand for land was keen. In fact the (hid ) 
tenants are the weakest. It was in regard to such 
tenants particularly that Dr. JVIukerji sounded a 
warning in his ‘Land Problems of India’ in 1931 m 
the following words. “The uneconomic holding, 
the absence of full proprietorship of the cultivators, 
and the use of semi-slave hired labour are incomp - 

tiblc with the efficient intensive cultivation, wliic 

is the great advantage of peasant farming am ul 
out which an increasing population must stay co 
tent with a single meal, thin gruel, and a loin c • 
The faint rumblings of peasant class-consciousn » 


imprisonment with hard labour in J/8 — - - . 

land. No class should bo merely a ‘mud-sill on " p 
a superstructure may rest’; the class which man 
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tains the race should not be the scapegoat of its 
burdens and penalties.” True it is, that under the 

amending Act of 1921 life tenancy was granted to 

he statutory tenants, who form the bulk of the Oudh 

tenants and that the rent could he enhanced only 

once m ten years and their heirs could hold the land 
.liter succession for five years. The settlement was 
le vised after every 2o years’ period, and the statutory 
tenants couW get a lease after ten years, provided 

■ < \ reed to pay the enhanced rent to the Talua 
lar ; But tlie real solution of the evils ‘of rack-rent- 
mg, nazrana, and harassing litigation”, prevalent 
a mong the statutory and° otlmr non-occunancv 

tenants, lies in the replacement of life tenancy bv 

permanent and heritable occupancy status The lot 

of such tenants is extremely 1 miserable aid illegal 

and obnoxious exactions and levies are too many- 

* Ur , gm : akra ' Shadi ’ h ’>°°nta g arhai, ckaukhat rakhai glulZ' 
kharehara, suighauli and bcgar”, Some of the Taluodars T 

\ Kr im »•«•«?'* 

uian tiio ralwcLTi r6cords /o ^ - 1 

III the Province of Agra tlie Tenancy Act of | CIO i ; 

posed certain restrictions to nrevont II if, , lm ' 

'ZS^SSSSS TXT* 

^ as 

« inoi f n 1 SJZ 

status, ;n"'aooou n f e „ r f a toelS 

tenants. The ]o voorq lllltar 3 tiadition to the 

and meant an eviction n tV'T V ° ry misc h*evous 

the Uth year- Since it afLL°l nt the of 

the tenant against^he^bitrar^ P ro ^tion to 

tile land its vlhm anrl df a" 6 ° f P°P u] ation on 

value and demand increased and the 
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landlords to realize enhanced rents prevented by all 
means possible the acquisition of the occupancy 
status. It caused an inevitable friction between the 
landlords and the tenants and all the obnoxious 
evils of absentee landlordism ensured. The Famine 
Commission of 1880 had drawn pointed attention b> 
ibis defect of the tenancy reform. As Dr. Mukerji 
lias put it “the great mistake of the tenancy reform 
has been that the right it created depended upon a 
time limit and therefore upon the forbearance of pie 
superior proprietor to exercise his power of eviction 
before it matured.” Hence, the Act of 1901 was 
passed to provide help to the tenant to acquire fixity 
of tenure by preventing the landlord from evicting 
him capriciously. But the Act of 1901 failed to 
achieve its object, Between 1903 and 1922 only 
increase took'place in the occupancy area and that 
too was due to fraud, mistake and accident.* D aras " 
sing litigation grew in volume day by day and the 
feelings between the two parties were embittem- 
The non-occupancy tenants were entirely unprotoc - 
ed and subject to rack-rent etc. 

When the Act of 1901 could not secure fixity o 

tenure and immunity from illegal enhancements ait 

exactions to the large number of tenants in the 
vinco and antagonism between the landlord and 
tenants grew more intense, the situation vas a t-& 
vated after the Non-co-operation Movement o 

Congress and the peasantry became class-consco - 

Therefore, the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 was i fh ^ 
to check the growing tide of discontent a ” d / 0 

The old rule of 12 years’ continuous culMva^ 
accrual of occupancy rights was abohshe ; ^ ^^ 
tenant-at-will became a statutory tenan ' ‘ »j g 

tenancy heritable by his heir for five years afterl^. 

death, and the Act provided for thft ,, c011 h „ ge of 
the old occupancy tenants and for the P a ‘ the 
occupancy rights by non-occupancy tenant Hrom^ ^ 
landlord or for its receipt as a gift* 1X10 _ 

•R. K. Mukerjj “ Economic Problems of Modern India . 
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the statutory tenants could be increased only after 
20 years (once in one settlement of 40 years) and 
they could be revised after the tenth year by special 
officer for enhancement. This was made for fair and 
equitable rates of rent. The Act, however, extended 
the sir lights of the landlords excessively. Suspen¬ 
sions and remissions wore also provided. But the 
evils of Nazrana, non-transferability etc. were not 
completely obliterated. The Act was in fact a com¬ 
promise and half-way measure, and permanent im¬ 
provements were still not stimulated. 


In the meantime the world economic depression 

(1929-31) enveloped the cultivators in its grip and 

prices of primary products fell by 50%. The balance of 
the agricultural economy of the Province could not 
be maintained. The high rental inflated by the high¬ 
er prices of agricultural produce during the late war 
could not bo paid by the tenants. Remissions and 
suspensions of land revenue and rental could not 
ease the situation and with the worseing of the eco¬ 
nomic position of the tenant and increased incidence 
of debt and rent, the demand fora drastic change in 
tenancy laws became very pressing. The Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of Pandit 
.Jawahar Lai Nehru sounded grave warning and por¬ 
tents of a coming storm were visible on the horizon. 
The Congress started the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment and later on in U. P. a no-rent campaign was 
also organised. Later on a Sub-Committee of the 
Provincial Congress Commitee made a detailed in¬ 
vestigation of the Agrarian problems and iu ils 
report suggested a number of radical reforms to meet 
the situation. In 1938-34 the landlord ridden Provin¬ 
cial bovernment undertook a series of ameliorative 
measures to relieve the rural masses, but they failed 
to rescue the tenantry from its miserable condition. 

After the inauguration of the new Constitution, 
the Congress formed the ministry in 1937, and true 
to their manifesto promises, they sponsored a bill 
to introduce drastic and radical changes in the exist- 
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ing land laws of these Provinces. While stating the 
Government Policy, the Hon. the Premier on the 
2nd of August 1987 said “there is no more important 
or urgent problem than the readjustments of the 
relations between the Government, the landlord and 
the tenant on a basis which will make the relief of 
the suffering peasantry and the promotion of their 
prosperity the first and foremost consideration. We 
consider that measures of real and substantial relief 
to them have been postponed too long and that such 
measures as have hitherto been taken have hardly 
touched the root of the problem of rural indebted¬ 
ness.” After a heated controversy and a long debate 
the U. P. Tenancv Bill 1988, introduced on 20th 
April, was passed by both Houses of the Legislature 
by 4th October, 1989 and received the assent of the 
Governor on Gth December, 1939, when the Ministry 
had resigned. 

The U. P. Tenancy Act of 1939 is a consolidating 
measure applicable to the whole of both Agra and 
Oudh with the exception of a small area in the Dehra 
Dun and Mirzapur districts, and it repeals the Oudh 
Rent Act 1886 and the Agra Tenancy Act 1926. 
Before the passage of this Act, with a view to avoid 
the dangers and hardships of proceedings for eject¬ 
ment, recovery of arrears, enhancement of rent and 
execution of decrees to the tenants, orders were issued 
by the Board of Revenue to stay all suits and pro¬ 
ceedings for the recovery of rent of kharif 1344 F. 
and previous years and also of Rabi 1344 F. in areas 
where remissions for agricultural calamities had 
been given. Suits for ejectment and enhancement 
of rents and execution of decrees in such cases were 
also stayed. Later on these orders were regularised 

by the U. P. Stay of Proceedings Act 1 937, which was 
further extended by an Amending Act of 1938. 
Minor changes were also effected in the Oudh Rent 
Act 1886, Agra Tenancy Act 1926 and the U. P. 
Revenue Act 1901 to enable the statutory tenants 
fmd their heirs to apply at settlement for commuta- 
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tion and abatement of rent and to extend the 
period for such application. Moreover, since the 
depression in prices, rent had been remitted by exe¬ 
cutive orders, the legality of which was challenged 
by Zammdars. On the High Court holding such 

l emissions ultra vires , the Regularization of Remission Act w as 

passed to pievcnt landholders from challenging the 
legality of Government remissions of rent given on 
account of slump. This Act had also been declared 
ultra vires by the High Court. According to the Act 
of 1886 and 1926 remission in revenue had to precede 
remission in rent, and in Oudh the rent remission 
could not be higher than the double of revenue 
iemission. It meant that even in periods of great 

distress and calamities some rent had to be paid bv 

the tenants. Alter the devastating floods of 1938 
therefore, the V. P. Rent and Revenue Act (1988) was 
passed to provide that remission of rent or its sus¬ 
pension should precede the remission or suspension 
m reveuve, and that, in both Oudh and Agra, the 

remission m rent should be proportionate to remission 

ot revenue Rules for grant of relief during agri¬ 
cultural calamities were also framed. AH these 
provisions were later on incorporated in the U 1* 
tenancy Act 198 9. Another important Act passed 
by the Government was U. P. Stayed Arrears of Rent 
Act which remitted “all arrears of rent due from 

thTve^ U r 86 thG r(?Ut P ayab] « by whom in 

the year 1937 were assessed to income-tax or w ho 

a lai ' d reveiine of mon ' than Rs. 250 

aifiouL^! 184 ? ‘V "~ hm 

‘igucultural calamities had been given.” * 5 

The chief features of the U. P. Tenancy Act 1939 -1 Hereditary, 

SS'oo™ Wil ? t vi r v to taSSK 

auo!' 1 heritable like an occupancy tenant 

MstatutorytenanUand he irs of stat utory tenant it Oudh and Agra, 

*Congress Government in U.P y 
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tenants in Ottdh with proprietary or under-proprietary rights in the village, 
nahikast or non-resident tenants of Oudh and tenants of Tea garden 

and alluvial Mahal, became hereditary tenants. Ail persons who 

cultivate land from a landlord in future shall become 
hereditary tenants from the beginning. A mortga¬ 
gee of proprietary or under-proprietary rights, a 
^vove holder, a rent-free grantee or grantee at 
Favourable rate of rent is not a tenant. This here¬ 
ditability will not accrue in grove-land, pasture-land, 
hind covered by w ater and used for growing singhara 
or the like, laud cultivated casually in the bed of a, 
river or reserved for public purpose or utility or land 
for military encamping, or within railway, canal, 
cantonment, Improvement Trust or forest boundary. 

in case of Sir laud, tenants have been given security of tenure for Jive 

years. Thus excepting a sub-tenant or tenant of Sir all others get lien- 

/ 

ditary rights. 

2. Curtailin' 'll of Sir Rights of /he ’Landlord ‘.—Sir Jjas be('l). 

defined as all land which was Sir at the commence¬ 
ment of the Agra Act of 1926, or Oudh Act of 1.886, 
;iml land w hich was lihudkast and is demarcated as 
'sir under this Act. Strictly speaking Sir means 

home-farm, but it has come to mean a special pre¬ 
serve of the landlord for his own use, in which the 

tenant cannot get a security of tenure. The land¬ 
lord <rot this Sir land largely extended at the tune 
of the Oudh Kent Act 1929 and the Agra Tenancy 
Act 1926, and got the right of “getting lihudkast of 
10 years’ standing recorded as sir provided Ins sir 
would not exceed 10% of cultivated area of the land¬ 
lord in the village. The area recorded as sir m 

A ,r ra and Oudh in 1995-36 was 49*36 lakhs and 7 24 

lakhs acres, and approximately 2o% of the 
Sir in Agra and 39% in Oudh had been let out 
to tenants. 6’mce the Agra Tenancy Act ol 
1926 no less than 1,077,000 acres in Agra and, 
since the Oudh Kent Act of 1921, 408,000 acres m 
Oudh had been gained as khudkast at the expense 
ol the occupancy tenancy in Agra and statutory 

tenants in Oudh. The Act of 1939 hae limited the sir land toJO 


*A. P. Jain, 
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acres only. In case of land lords paying more than Rs. 25 local rate or 
Rs. 250 as land revenue , all lands , which before the Agra Tenancy Act 
1926 and Oiidh Rent Act 1921 were not sir, have ceased to be sir. 
Of the remaining Sir of such landlords, that portion which 

at the commencement of the Act is let to tenants ceases to be sir , and the 

tenants become hereditary tenants. No reduction Ol* alteration 
is made in the sir of petty landlords paying Rs. 25 or 
less local rate or Rs. 250 or less land revenue, whe¬ 
ther that sir was acquired after the Acts of 1921 and 
1926 or not, or whether it is sub-let or not. The tenants 


of sir of such petty landlords will not get hereditary rights , but will retain 
possession of their holdings for five years. TllUS, there is HO re¬ 
duction of sir of a landlord, if it is less than 50 acres, 
and if it is more than 50 acres, only 50 acres can be 

retained* hven in the 50 acres Sir of the landlord paying Rs. 25 
local rate or Rs • 250 land revenue the tenants will not get hereditary 
rights, if such lands were sir before the Act of 1921 and 1926. There is no 
provision in the Act. for an increase in sir arca t blit a change in the 

actual fields which are sir can be made, and a land- 
loid having khudkasht and letting part of his Sir , can 
convert the whole or a part of his khudkhast into sir 
and grant hereditary rights to the tenants of an 

equal area of his sir. Hereditary rights cannot be obtained by sir 
tenants , if the sir holder is a minor , a female or lunatic or his sir is 
managed by a Court of Wards , which let the land. The devolution 

of sir will take place according to Islamic law for 
Muslims and personal law for Hindus and, if the 
heirs do not succeed to the proprietary rights in Sir , 
they will hold their share as hereditary tenants. 


J. Devolution and Transfer and Sub-letting of Tenancies A 

permanent tenure holder and a fixed rate tenant 
have heritable and transferable interest, but of 
others it is heritable but not generally transferable, 
a he tenancy of a special exproprietary, occupancy 
and hereditary tenant can be sold in decree of 
arrears of rent. Great changes have been made in 
succession to the tenancies of both male and female 
tenants. A sub tenant or a sir tenant cannot sub¬ 
let lus holding in part or full : all others can sub-let 
under certain restrictions. Non-occupancy tenants 
can sub-let for one year and again after another 

5S 
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period of one year. Occupancy tenants in Agra, ex¬ 
proprietary or hereditary tenants in both Agra and 
Oudh can sub-let their holdings for five years and 
can sub-let again after three years. These restric¬ 
tions are not applicable to females, minors, lunatics, 
idiots, physically infirm or blind tenants. All other 
kinds of tenants can sub-let their holdings without 
restriction, voluntary exchanges of land between 
tenants of the same landlord or landlords with 
written consent, and between landlord and tenant 
and between landlord and landlords are provided; 
and for consolidation of holdings, building houses 
or improving the amenities thereof a compulsory 
exchange can be effected through subdivisional 
officers. Landlords can also acquire land from 
tenants holding upto 5 acres for house, garden 
or grove on payment of compensation and any area 
for building purposes if the tenants’ holdings are 
within the limits of municipalities, cantonments or 
notified areas. 

4. Rights to effect improvements :—Every tenant is to 
receive a written and registered lease for a period 
exceeding one year or running from year to year 
from the landlord. Any tenant other than a sub¬ 
tenant can construct on his holdings a residential 
house or cattle-shed or storehouse or an} 7 other buil¬ 
ding for agricultural purpose without the permission 
of the landlord; but then, the tenant cannot get com¬ 
pensation for such improvement on ejectment. He 
can sell it to some one else with the consent of the 
landlord or he may remove it. A permanent tenure 
holder, a fixed rate tenant and an occupancy or 
special tenant in Oudh can make any building or 
construct wells, tanks etc., and water channels or 
works for drainage, reclaim, clear, enclose, level or 
terrace the land, and repair and renew them. An 
occupancy tenant in Agra and an exproprietary and 
a hereditary tenant may make any improvement 
except construction of tanks or other water storage 
works and of building in the immediate vicinity of 
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the holding unless there is a local custom entitling 
him to do so, or he has obtained the written consent 
of the landholder. If the landlord does not permit 
then, in certain cases, an order can be obtained From 
the court. No non-occupancy tenant can make any 
improvement without the written consent of his 
landholder. Any tenant, making such improve¬ 
ment, will-pay the full rent of the holding. A land 
holder can also make improvement with the written 
consent of a tenant in his holding, except that of a 
permanent holder, fixed rate tenant, occupancv or 
special tenant in Oudh. Any tenant who makes an 
improvement in the holding with the consent of land¬ 
lord, or to which he is entitled, and is ejected later 
on for any reason, he shall be paid compensation. A 
tenant other than a non occupancy tenant can plant 
trees in his holdings provided he does not thereby 
diminish the value of land outside his holding. All 
scattered trees in the holdings of tenants, 'except 
tenants of Sir and snb-tenants, existing at the com¬ 
mencement of the Act shall be vested in the tenant, 
provided he has held continuously such land from 
the beginning of 1335 Fasli (Since 1st July, 1927). All 

disputes over the ownership of trees shall be decided 
by the sub-divisional officer. 

5. Abolition oj illegal exactions and cesses :—Takin fr of a 
premium or Nazrana, abwab, Hari, Bayai etc. and corvee or 
Begar are both prohibited ; and cesses, which are not 
of the nature of rent, and evien if recorded in the 
Revenue Act 1901, cannot be recoverable in any civil 
or revenue court after a date notified by the Govern- 
ment, unless it is a bazar 6r fair cess sanctioned by 
the Government. If any person infringes these pro¬ 
visions or knowingly collects in cash or kind* in 
excess of the amout due as an arrear of rent or sayar, 
or charges interest on arrears of rent at a rate high¬ 
er than 6.^, or collects any rent which has been 

remitted, or collects before the expiry of the period 
ol suspension any rent suspended etc., the tenant, or 
lessee or licensee of sayar shall be entitled to recover 
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compensation from him upto Rs. 200 in addition to 
any amount or value of produce so collected, charg¬ 
ed or credited. The penalty for collecting rent 
remitted or suspended is the immediate payment of 
the remitted or suspended amount of revenue or rent. 

6 . Ejectments :—No tenant shall be ejected from 
his dwelling house in a village merely on the ground 
that he has been ejected from his holding. The law 
of ejectment lias been tightened and no tenant, 
who is not a habitual defaulter, will be ejected for 
arrears of rent. A tenant can be ejected only from 
the area illegally sub-let. If a tenant is ejected from 
the whole, or any- part of his holding for arrears of 
rent, all arrears of rent due in respect of that hold¬ 
ing arc wiped out. Ejectment for arrears of rent is 
allowed in case of exproprietary, occupancy or here- 
ditary tenants onlv when the arrear does not exceed 
one year’s rent. The tenant gets two years time 
for payment. An application for the ejetcment for 
decreed arrears must be tiled between 1st June and 
31st August and the tenant will be allowed upto the 
Hist May next, Following the expiry of one } r ear Irom 
the date of the order on application to pay arrears, 
or if he consents, the arrears upto 31st May next follo¬ 
wing the expiry of one year from the date of a dec¬ 
ree being given against him. If he fails to do it, he 
will be liable to immediate ejectment. Until he pays 
the arrears, or is ejected, he must pay the rent of 
each agricultural year by 31st May of that year. If 
he does not do so, he will be immediately". ejected. 
Provision is also made for compensation for improve¬ 
ments and, if the compensation is greater than the 
rent in arrears, and the cost of the suits, the land¬ 
holder cannot eject the tenant, until he pays this 
excess. If within 30 days of the order of ejectment 
the tenant pays the rent, the ejectment order shall 
be void. The rent of a holding can be realised by an 
opplication for a notice of ejectment or by a suit, and 
the decree in the arrears of rent suit can be execute 
• ed, like an ordinary money decree, by the attachment 
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and sale of the property of the judgment-debter, but 

not by the arrest of his person. If the decree is not 

satisfied for one year, and no sale of the holding has 

taken place in case of exproprietary occupancy or 

hereditary tenants, the tenant can be ejected from a 

portion of his holding, whose rent does not exceed 

1/(5 of the amount of the decree. The court may also 

lease the holding of a tenant for a maximum period 

of 6 years to any person, who pays the decretal 

amount, after which the holding will go back to him. 

The lessee shall be a non-occupancy tenant. Distraint 

of crops has been prohibited. Thus, the landlord 

has been given “effective and expeditious remedies ” 

for realising his rent without the power to harass 
the tenant. 


( Modifications in determination and payments of 
Rents .—For all rent payments the landholders must 
issue receipts on a printed form supplied by the 
uovernment in sets of 100 in the tehsils for 2 as The 
landholder must prepare and retain the counter foil 

of each receipt granted A failure to issue receipt 

makes him liable to a penalty not exceeding twice 
the amount paid, and a habitual defaulter is liable in 
the first offence to a fine of Rs. 100, in a second and 
subsequent offence to 8 mouths’ imprisonment, or to 
a fine of Rs. 500, or to both. Moreover, in the rent 
suits, a failure to produce counter-foils in the court 
will entitle it to form a reasonable presumption 
against the landholder. ^ 

, . ^asis and method of assessment have been 
definitely laid down. In determining the rent rates 

lor hereditary tenants, the rent rate officer will not 

only consider the actual rents paid, the quality of the 
land and its produce, and the price of agricultural 

produce between 1809 and 1313 Fasli, but will also 

compare the valuation at his rates with the value of 
produce to ensure that the valuation does not exceed 
l/o of the produce, and will consider the prices of 

SS h Ut f int ° th , e , cost production of the 
cultivator, ( i.e . his house hold expenses and cost of cul- 
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tivation). lu case of a sudden rise in prices, due to 
an extraordinary cause or emergenc}’, a special offi¬ 
cer will alter the rent in proportion to the increase 
or decrease in the assets of a mohal. In case of an 
emergency, rents may be abated summarily and, in 
case of an agricultural calamity, suspension or remi¬ 
ssion of rent will be allowed as below:— 

(a) If the loss is upto 8 as , but less than 10 
as. in the rupee, a relief of 6 as. in the 
rupee will be granted. 

(b) If the loss is 10 as. bul less than 12 as., a 
relief of 10 as. will be granted. 

(c) If the loss is 12 as., but less than 14 as., 
then a relief of Re. 1 will be granted. 

But in Bundelkhand, and the districts of Allaha¬ 
bad, Eta wall, Agra and Mathura on the other side 
of the Jamuna and, if necessary in other parts also, 
a remission or suspention of 4 as. in the rupee on 
the loss of G as will be granted. If relief in revenue 
is granted then a relief in malikana will also be made. 

An enhancement of rent can be made only on 
account of improvement made by the landholder 
and no enhancement is allowed, if the improvement 

is made by state action. No enhancement or abate¬ 
ment is allowed on the ground of a rise or fall in 
agricultural produce. Abatement will be allowed 
only if the rent exceeds substantially the valuation of 
the holding, and an enhancement will be allowed only 
when the rent is substantially below the valuation 
at appropriate rent rates. On an application from 
the tenant, or the landholder to the court, the rent in 
kind under Batai or Kut can be commuted into cash. 
Rent can be paid direct to the holder, by M. 0. or in 
the court of the Tehsildar, and for every payment 
there must be a receipt issued under the signature 
of the landholder, or his agent. On the payment of a 
fee of four annas, the tenant can demand a statement 
of account of rent and sayar within 8 months after 
the end of an agricultural year. The tenant can 
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hold land for 10 years at the same rent, and the rent 
will be revised every 20 years by settlement officer. 

In Oudh the rent of occupancy tenants will be 
2 as. less in the rupee than t ie rate of hereditaiw 
tenants, and of special and exproprietary tenants, 
it will be 2 as. less in the rupee than occupancy 
tenants. Any payment made by a tenant will not 
be applied to the discharge of an arrear barred by 
law or limitation 


Defects m Tenancy Act 1939 In their resolu¬ 
tion ol the revenue administration for the year 
endU l? September, 30, 1946, the Government ob- 
served The working of the U. P. Tenancy Act 
dunng the last five years revealed certain de¬ 
lects, which had made it possible for the landlords 
to eject a considerable number of tenants on flimsy 
grounds thus defeating the main object of the framers 

=fni t u^ AC ^ + Th,S '» as to secure for the tenants a 
stability of tenure. Therefore, as a preliminary 

to the amendment of the Act, the Congress Govern¬ 
ment on assuming office ordered the stay of all eiect- 

Inn 066 ' U lf under Section 171 and 175 involv¬ 
o lakhs to 3 48 lakhs—the notable decreases bein^ 
re n nPM0 e 8?9^(J, 28) 499) and “under arrears ol 

nnsi'i i rea31ng familiarity with the provi- 
duction ‘te m ° Stly ros r )011 aible for this re- 

ave resorted to fictitious sub-letting to their rela- 
dulent n ai < f| ependantS &nd ’ 38 a result of these frau- 

tenaSfsb a d Caercive methods, the non-occupancy 

men“amend e ed tu n e]ect 5 d - Therefore, the G over li¬ 
re cur rence!!® 8 e sec t!ons suitab 1 y to prevent a 
eourrence of such things m February, 1947. 

systemS thl chan S es in the tenancy 

layonr of the tenant,, nearly 8 lalt “otToMinls 
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were ‘legally’ snatched away from the tenants, and 
nearly 5 m. of them were made destitutes during 
1940 - 45 beside, lakhs of illegal ejectments. The 
ejections became more rampart, as adverted to above, 
during the succeeding two years. This was a pointer 
that mere purging of its defects would not do and 
the zamindari system must be abolished for the mate¬ 
rial and moral advancement of the masses. 


CHAPTER XX 


OUR FOOD PROBLEM 

The need of an Agricultural PI 


an 


For t.ho last ten years, and specially since the close 
ot fhi! \\ orld War il, there has been an over-all shor¬ 
tage of food. And this problem, of an over-all ahor 
tage of food, not only in India but also outside it has" 
caused the gravest anxiety and concern to our Food 
Ministry. While before the war there was a “dearth 
of money and a deluge of food” in the post-war pe- 

r !°, d t ^ re bpen a “P letl ? 01 ' a of money and a paucity 
ol food . The war no doubt led to a scarcity of food 

and the price control drove it under-ground and 
hoarding, profiteering, black-marketing and corrup¬ 
tion intensified it. But the root cause of this over¬ 
allshortage m a predominantly agricultural country 
is the extremely low yield of crops and their under¬ 
production due to the various causes: poor equip- 
ment and organisation, uneconomic holdings chro 

me poverty and indebtedness of the cultivators in¬ 
adequate irrigational and manurial facilities etc 
which we have discussed at length in the fore^oimr 
]iages. Thousands of our countrymen have hardly 
one square meal a day and millions of them 
are semi-starved and underemplo\md with a desni 

s ‘ an ' J “ rd , •» W-ng. According to Dr ? ' 
Mukerji India is unable to supply food for nearly 

12/ 0 of her population. There is an acute shor 

tage of prime necessaries of life and the country 

is faced with “a whole array of oangerous and endu 

mitler pover ty> squalor, ill-health, illiteracy 

a others revoke round the axis of poverty Until 
this appalling and grim poverty of the teemW 
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millions is removed they cannot be provided ade¬ 
quately with the elemental needs of food, clothing 
and shelter. The Hon. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in 
one of his recent addresses referred to the burning 
food problem as a major problem demanding a sup¬ 
reme and combined effort of all. He emphasised the 
imperative necessity of tackling the agricultural and 
land tenure problems speedity to create a basis for 
progress and better living conditions. One of the 
roct causes of mass poverty is the excessive pressure 
on the land due to lack of alternative occupations. 


Then, our population has been growing steadily 
at the rate of 1.2 p. c. every year and at the present 
rate by 1960 the increase is likely to be 12 m. a yaar. 
Since the World War II the mere increase in our popu¬ 
lation has been equal to about the total population of 
England; while our per eapita income has been only 
1/16 of England and 1/22 of the U. S. A. We cannot 
raise the standard of living of the average or common 
man until we exploit and utilise our rich and vast 
natural and economic resources to the fullest extent 
and increase our food production to meet the over¬ 
all deficit. Our pioblem is therefore the age-long 
problem of man and land ratio and we have to see 
that our food production keeps pace with the in¬ 
crease in numbers to be fed. “Produce or Perish 
slogan of our Prime Minister is the portent of the 
future economic problem of our country. 


Although the food problem came to a head du 
ring the Bengal famine, the situation has been dete 
riorating since recent years. The Famine Com mi 
ssions had warned of the danger of excessive pres 
sure of population on land leading to inefficient cul 
tivation. Increased irrigation facilities and improv 
ed cultivation during the last quarter of the last cen 
tury and the first decade of the present led to some 
sort of balance between the food-supply and the 
growth of population, yet famines did occur now 
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aiid then, and emphasised the need of more produc¬ 
tion and of reserve stocks of food to meet the defi¬ 
cits of the lean years. The Prices Enquiry Commi¬ 
ttee examined the trend of prices between 1890 and 
1912 and concluded in 1914 that population had in¬ 
creased faster than the total area under cultivation, 
or under food-grains. In other words, ‘-the require¬ 
ments of food-grains for internal consumption have 
increased in a larger proportion than the total pro¬ 
duction of food-grains.” This was due to the subs¬ 
titution of cash or commercial non-food crops for 
food crops and the inferior qualities of new areas 
brought under cultivation. Between 1901 and 1931, 
while the population increased from 231T4 m. to 
271-53 m. or by 17%, the area cultivated in the same 
period increased from 197-11 m. acres to 228T6 m. 
acres or by 16%, while average area cultivated during 
the four censuses increased by only 10%. Thereafter 
the situation had further deteriorated. Between 
1929-30 and 1939-40, while the area under food-grains 
and pulses increased by 1-5%, the total food-grains 
production declined by 3-9%, and the population 
increased by 15%*. Thus the population had out¬ 
stripped the food-supply and India was importing 
annually 1‘ to 2 m. tons of food.stuffs on an average. 
A decade back an inquiry by and 20% were very 
badly nourished. Bengal showed a proportion of 22%, 
47% and 31% under the three categories. The report 
came to the following conclusions:—(a) About 40% of 
the villages surveyed had excess population in rela¬ 
tion to food supply and were therefore very poorlv 
nourished, (6) the average span of life was less than 
half of what it might be: (e) in a decennial period 
with no exceptional failure of rains there had been 
scarcity of food in one village out of every five, 
id) and despite high death rate the population had 
increased more rapidly than the production of food¬ 
stuffs and other goods. 


"Nanavatj and Anjaria p, 6J. 
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Moreover, the poor physique of the people, 
very high death rate, very high infantile and ma¬ 
ternal mortality, the widespread prevalence of pover¬ 
ty diseases due to inadequate nourishment and the 
recurrence of famines and epidemics lev 3 7 ing a heavy 
toll of the population and a very low expectation of 
life are the indirect albeit definite pointers to the 
seriousness of the food situation and over-population. 
For proper and adequate nourishment it is not only 
the quantity but also the quality of the food that is 
important. The diet must be well-balanced and con¬ 
tain the required minimum of fats or proteins and 
vitamins. The average man in India is not only 
underfed and underclad, he is under-nourished and 
his diet is not balanced. In recent years the produc¬ 
tion of more nutritious cereals like wheat and rice 
has declined or remained more or less stationary, 
while that of less nutritious ones like jowar, ba.jra 
maize and barley has shown increase. According 
to Nanavati and Anjaria, with 1910 as the base, the 
index number of production of barley was 157 and 
of jowar 210, in 1938. while that of wheat (after fall¬ 
ing to 97.8 in 1935) rose to 104.2 and of rice to 103.5 
only. Then, the intake of vegetables, fruits and 
milk, butter, ghee, cheese etc. is very meagre or low. 
According to the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
sample surveys calories intake of some 30 per cent 
of families is below requirement, and even when the 
diet is quantitatively adequate it is most invariably 
ill-balanced, containing a preponderance of cereale 
and, insufficient ‘productive foods’ of higher nutritivs 
value. Intake of milk, pulses, meat, fish, vegetables 
and fruits is generally insufficient. The total area 
under fruits and vegetables and spices came to hardly 
3 p.c. of the sown area in the then British India. 
According to Dr. Ackroyd the per capita daily con¬ 
sumption of milk is hardly 7 oz. as against 39 in G. 
Britain, 40 in Denmark, 57 in New Zealand and 03 
in Finland. 

Thus, at the eve of the last titanic and global 
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war the food situation in the countrv was ominus. 
The war increased the strain on our food resouroces 
by increasing the demand for food for the allied 
armies stationed in India, the prisoners of war and 
evacuees and by cutting the supplies of rice from 
Burma which formed 5 p. c. of our total rice con¬ 
sumption every year. Moreover, the workers con¬ 
sumed larger quantities of food than before The 
excess- of imports of grains declined steadily from 
2 15 m. tons in 1939, to 1.23 m. in 1940, and .5 m. 
tons in 1941; while in 1942, the exports actually ex- 

< in^ C . d , Y 2 n V t011S- ’ l lie production of wheat in 
1940-41 showed a decline of .8 m tons from the previ¬ 
ous year, while that of rice in these two years de¬ 
clined by 3.7 m. tons, In 1942, production of wheat 

improved slightly, but the total output was still be¬ 
low the level of 1939-40. 

In the lace of this situation the Government had 
no well-planned agricultural policy to meet the 
threatened lood crisis. They adopted the policy of 
price control of foodgrains in a haphazard ahd niece- 
meal fashion, and there was an utter lack of co-ordina¬ 
tion between the various provincial policies. Pro- 
curement of supplies, movement, distribution, ration¬ 
ing and price etc.—all these were not controlled and 
regu'ated simultaneously. The policy evolved gradu¬ 
ally through trial and error, and the country had to 
pass through abT/orgy G f failure of supplies, black 

down°o S f a 110 !- P r °fiteering and the break¬ 

down ol the distributive machinery. The ever ex¬ 
panding spiral of inflation of currency for financing 
the war effort led to sky-rocketing of prices Wd- 

difficSt P Th G1 T S i G a C ' a “ d mude the control more 

market and the black markets flourished. Restric- 
ious were then put on the movement of foodgrains 
roin one province to another and then from one 

, for their purchases Vtho b K ra“n 

ther shops and had even to bear the police baton 
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nr lathi charge. It was on the failure of the Basic 
Plan of Major General Wood, and after the Report 
ol the Food Grains Committee., that, to ensure ade¬ 
quate supplies, they adopted a policy of procurement 

of oodstuffs from the cultivators, and made proper 

arrfngements for distribution through rationing in 
tovvas at reasonable prices. Fxports were stopped, 
emengency imports from Australia, Canada, Argen- 
tiuarand U.S.A. were undertaken, and a few subsidies 
for d istribution of seed and “grow more food” cam¬ 
paign were inaugurated to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people and save them from starvation. The war 
in the beginning cut off our continental export 
markets and depressed agricultural prices to the dis¬ 
advantage of the agriculturist The Meek Gregory 
mission to explore new markets for export proved 
fruitless. Then, with heavy Government purchases, 
the prices rose rapidly, but it is doubtful, if the culti¬ 
vator has gained to the fullest extent. Much of the 
increased profits due to rocketing of prices has been 
intercepted by the middlemen, while the prices of 
cloth, kerosine oil etc., which he buys, have risen 
more steepily than agricultural prices. 

/ During the early months of 1942, the Govern- 
vment started “Grow More Food” Campaign, which 
brought additional <S m. acres under foodcrops in 
that year and probably 12 m acres in 1943. This was 
undertaken to strengthen the war effort at the home 
fvont and to relieve the apprehended food crisis. The 
\ Government created a Food Ministry and adopted a 
v basic plan, which did not provide sufficient remedy 
to meet the difficulties of the more hard-pressed 
areas, nor did it deal with price control. However, it 
was expected that its operations would bring food- 
grains to the market at reasonable prices. In peace 
times normally, the food imports into the country 
amounted to only 24 p.c. of the total consumption 
throughout the year; whereas in G. Britain the 
greater amount of foodstuffs was imported and price 
control of vital commodities could be easily effected. 
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Moreover, the Government there were preparing for 
the eventuality of the war ever since the rise of Hitler 
to power and, therefore, when the war started, they 
were ready with their plan, which they put into effect 
immediately. Ever since the depression of 1929-81 
under the system of guaranteed minimum prices for 
wheat, oat, sugar, beet etc., and of organised and regu¬ 
lated markets for various commodities, of grant of 
subsidies, mechanisation of agriculture, fiscal protec¬ 
tion, and credit facilities etc., the}' had been encourag¬ 
ing the production of more food and the conversion 
of grass land into arable areas, whereas despite the 
experience of the Great War, the Government of In¬ 
dia were still following a policy of drift, indifference 
and apathy towards the necessity of maximising agri¬ 
cultural production. Price-control, rationing, sub¬ 
sidies etc there prevented inflation from having its 
undesirable efiects on prices. 

.. J, he ?“°“dmeut to the Basic Plan, effected in the 
middle ol 1942, and the additional acres under food 
would have normally met the deficiencies caused by 
the loss of Burma, but it did not. The Government 

nf.om f ] f rge nni, ? rts , (,f ' l00d du ring the early part 
of 1948, but received only 150,000 tons. With the N 

African campaign and U boat sinkings the position 

became acute and, with bumper harvest in the Pun¬ 
jab, the Government decided not to press for more 
imports. This was a serious mistake. With the 
growth of population but stationary per capita food 
supply, with increased armies and labourers to be fed 
ky. Government, with the export of food to the 
Middle East and with the loss of Burma and hoard¬ 
ing and profiteering in the face of rising prices 
caused by huge inflation, the food problem deepened 
mto a crisis m Bengal, Orissa, and Madras Bengal 

experienced an unparalleled famine and millions 

people died of malnutrition and even starvation 
According to the Bengal Famine Enquiry Commisi 

sion, the total number of deaths due to\he famine" 
and its after-effects was ft million, althoughX 
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non-officials computed it at a much higher figuer 

The main cause of thp famine according to the 

Famine Comm'ssion was shortage in supply of rice. In 

the year previous to the famine the stocks were very 

small and the winter paddy crop of 1942 suffered 

heavily and the yield was lower than before. On 

account of the occupation of Burma and the S. E. 

Asian countries by Japan, the supplies from outside 

were entire!v cut off. To feed the increased army 

* 

personnel and allied armies, p. o. ws. and evacuees and 
the increased personnel of essential services, ordnance 
depots, etc. the Government was making heavy pur¬ 
chase's of foodgrains and even exporting foodstuffs 
to the Middle Fast and other theatres of war. On 
account of the pre-occupation of shipping with the 
war effort and the sinking of ships by enemy action 
import of food from outside was very difficult. 
Hence, the acute scarcity of foodgrains in general 
and of rice inparticular. 


Secondly , the machinery of distribution failed- 
completely due to the incompetence, inability, ineffi¬ 
ciency and corruption of the Government and its 
failure to control black-marketing and profiteering, 
which became rampant. The Government had no 
food policy, its price control and distribution machi. 
aery was haphazard and uncoordinated and half-heart 
sd. The sky-rocketing of prices and scarcity demo¬ 
ralised the consumers and stockists, traders and pro- 
lucers, who began to hoard foodgrains and indulge 
.n black-marketing and profiteering. Any article on 
jontrol disappeared from the market over night and 
,veMt underground in the black market. The Govern- 
nent had no food procurement and distribution plan. 
)n account of the bottleneck of transport due to the 
jreoccupation of practically all rail, road and river 
.raffic with the movement of the military, war mate¬ 
rials and essential war supplies and munitions etc., 
t was very difficult to bring in supplies from the 
mrplus areas within the country. Hungry and starv- 
ng people had to purchase a cup of rjce-juice for 2 to 
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4 annas m certain scarcity areas of Bengal and 
Assam to keep their body and soul together, Infact 
it has been alleged that the Bengal famine was not a 
natural calamity like famines in the past due ti 
droughts, floods, locusts, hail storms etc., but it was 
a man -made famine. A well-known firm of traders 
from Bengal e g. were busy making heavy purchase 
of rice and other foodgrams for supplying the army 

d “ abr ° aC J aud ex P° rfcin » ri ce from Bengal etc., 
and thnl people were starving by thousands there 
and that too with Government connivance and con- 

. ent. The refusal of both the Congress and the League 
roln T r ?, fcG W - lfch the Im P eriul war effort had given 

technical and other essential services personnel. ^ 
The traditional methods of, famine relief and 

machinery of distribution failed mainly on account 

to thp 3 i d r h ? U]ty i mobi,i9ill S tbe su rplus supplies 

ed tho matter still further. ag Q iavac 

emr I sincn t lh 1 ( i e ^ fO0d situation was getting abnormal 
l since the commencement of the war, it became 

acute after the entry of Japan into the wa. in Decern 
ber 1911 and the Bengal famine underlined the seri¬ 
ous nature of the food problem to compel the authori 

The, r °;r,uU 1 ' ?043 U H O °r f a,,d ‘IpX 

Gre gory Committee to work out a long teJm food 
relations between the Provide,and theCeTtre 

& 01 a f oi 

sulphate to make available fertilizers for reclamation 
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of more land and lor improving tlie fertility of exist¬ 
ing land under the plough. The Central Govern¬ 
ment thereafter framed their food policy based on 
all-India price control, licencing, limited rationing- 
in selected towns and procurement of supplies by the 
Provincial Governments from the cultivators and 
imports from foreign countries. 

Thus, after the Bengal famine, the Central Go¬ 
vernment adopted a comprehensive food policy which 
relieved considerably the sufferings of the people in 
the rationed and deficit areas. They assumed the 
responsibility of seeing that no body suffered from 
starvation and the sacrifices involved in the war 
effort were shared equitably by all. 


Our food policy for the last four years before in¬ 
dependence bad been formulated on the basis of the re¬ 
commendations of the Food-Grains Policy Committee 
of 19413. Inspite of the grow more food campaign, pro¬ 
duction of food grains had been falling, and the im¬ 
ports from abroad had not been received upto expec¬ 
tations. The Commodities Prices Board recently 

warned that there was neither a bright prospect for 

an increase in acreage under food grains, nor for an 
increase in the yield of crops for 9 years, nor was 
there any bright hope of getting more supplies from 
abroad on account of lack of surpluses of cerea s 
before 1950. Therefore, they averred that the Govern¬ 
ment could at the most carry on with the 12 ounces 
ration and, in the subsequent two years, could expect, 
to build up a reserve, and progress towards a > 
ounces ration. They were further of the opinion 
that the rising trend of wholesale prices and the co 

of living was not due to inflation but to recen m 
creases in wages and salaries and to the Government 
policy in respect of controls, and that this wou 
continue so long as goods were in short supply. 

The following table* gives the annual output of 
the chief foodgraius viz. rice, wheat, millets, maize, 
ragi, barley and gram in India and the increase o 


* 



* 

i 
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decrease as compared with the normal period average 
from 193G-37 to 1938-39.— 


(.In thousands tons.) 


Provinces 

Normal 

Average 

1936-37 

to 

1938-39 

1943-44 

1944-45 1945-46 

. 1 

4946 47 

Assam 

1,797 

2,294 

-- - ^ 

4 

1,883 2,144 

1,901 

Bengal 

8,982 

12,073 

1 0,772 9,824 

10,891 

Bihar 

! 5,002 

4,875 

4,565 4,124 i 

4,389 

Bombay ... 

! 3,254 

3,431 

3,116 2,661 

2,636 

C.P & Bcrar 

3,655 

3,814 

3,609 3,377 

2,594 

Madras 

j 7,304 

7,542 

7,331 5,970 

6,729 

Orissa 

1,618 

1,432 

1,417 1,374 

1,482 

U.P. 

9,063 

9,223 

9,414 9,174 

8,898 

Total 

40,675 

44,684 j 

42,107 38,648 

39,520 


‘Adopied from Commerce Annual Number Dec. 1947. 

The following table* shows the targets of produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains (1947-48 to 1951-52). 

Targets proposed after partition. 


Province 

Rice 

(tons) 

Wheat 

(tons) 

i 

t 

Jwar 

(tons. 

Bajra 

(tons.) 

Madras 

800,000 

| 

• • • 

• • • • 

• • • 

W. Bengal 

400,000 j 

• • • 

• • • • 

i . . . 

Bombay 

77,700 | 

45,000 

101,000 

62,000 

U.P. 

170,000 

330,000 

• • • 

• • • 

Bihar 

250,000 ' 

100,000 

• • • • 

• a a a 

OP. 

Orissa 

100,000 : 
' 150,000 

70,000 

' 

23,000 
• • • 

w w 9 

7,000 

A 9 A a 

Assam 

180,000 

l 9 9 # 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • 

# • • 

K. Punjab 

l # # • 

300,000 

• • • 

* 

• • • • 

Total .... 

j2,127,700 8,45,000 

1,24,000 

69,000 
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The targets for provinces other than Madras, W. 

Bengal, Assam and K. Punjab are the same as were 
accepted before partition. 

It is evident from the perusal of the first table 
given above that the food production after register¬ 
ing an increase in 1943 14 declined in the following 
year and the decline became still more pronounced 
in 1945-40 and continued till 1946-47. The same is 
evident from the following as *well _ 


1945-46 
1946 47 

5 years’ average from 

' (1940-41 to 1945-46) 




Khar if (tons) 

.. 35 944,000 


i • 


# > 


7.089,000 


• • 


36,576,000 


liabi [tons) 
14,052,000 
13,508,000 

15,798,000 


In 1946, the country experienced an acute short¬ 
age due to the failure of monsoons and the tightening 
of/the procurement from the cultivator in the deficit 

/areas and started with considerably lower reserves 

and production in 1947. The Government had been 
practising strict rationing of about 148 m. people in 
the urban and the rural areas and to maintain that 
the gap between internal production and demand 
had to be made up by imports from Canada, U.S.A., 
Argentina and Australia. These imports have had 
a good effect on internal prices and assured the 
maintenance of the rations. The imports amounted 
to about 23 m. tons each in 1946 and 1941 and cost 
the country nearly I is. 80 crores in foreign exchange 
in 1946. Besides the Government p; id a subsidy of 
Rs. 20 6 crores in 1946-47, and the Hon. Finance 
Minister estimated that on imports and subsidies of 
food the expenditure in 1947-48 would amount to 
Rs. 1,10 crores. The Central Government borrowed 
large quantities of wheat from Sind, U.P. and the 
Punjab to enable S. India, Bombay, Travancore, 
Cochin and Mysore to go on with their rationing. 
The loan was not returned to these Provinces, which 
were short of wheat, and the wheat ration had to be 


’Adopted from Commerce Annual Number Dec. 1947, 
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cut all over the country. While production declined 
on a/c of failure of monsoon, imports fell short of 
expectations. Instead of 4 m. tons, we received onlv 
2-17 m. tons early in 1947. By March 1947 the wheat 
position worsened. Reserves had been drawn upon 
leavily margin of supplies was very low, imports 
declined and the prospects of the new crop were not 
hopeful. The Kharif basic plan (November 1946 to 
October 1947) revealed a gap of over 1 m. tons of the 
supply of rice including expected arrivals of imports 
and the demand for if . The millets position was Very 
much below the average period of 1941 46. The culti¬ 
vators had not been co-operating in full with the 
procurement policy of the Governments, and were 
practising black-marketing. By middle of April the 
over-all shortage was apprehended to be 4 m. to 5 m 

umlf: l lG Government of India in a press note said, 

1 he annual demand of cereals is of the order of 64 m 
tons and the average production is 56 m. tons. If about 

. 01 4 , m ' t0 . ns of gram are added there is deficit of 4 to 
o m tons in order to make the country self-sufficient 
with the existing level of production and on the basis 
of ration now in force/’ A month later Dr. Raiendra 
1 rasad stated “The picture was not bright, for large 
tracts were actually m need of food. The wheat 

cr , 0 P, ^ rgel y iai]ed except in the Punjab and Sind 

which together with Orissa were the only surplus 
provinces. Rice crop had been fairly good b t 

affected by the disturbed conditions in the Puniab 

and rust destroyed the crops elsewhere " Tim 
Government of India was asked to supply 156 m tons 

of wheat to the deficit areas. The Food Mh'iisRr 

estimated the shortage in wheat at 2 in. tons Tbo 

S b 4h on '- y ? i£?K- u M n * 

the most dffftoa{t U “ood 4 Iitulaon n d r frlnptho 
} ears and the crisis was expected to last till Septem- 
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ber when it was expected shipments from abroad 
would begin to arrive. The wheat position was worse 
than apprehended earlier. The food stocks in July 
were low and the margins were narrow. The next 
two months were regarded as critical. From July 
onwards therefore the already' low scales of ration 
were further reduced in the deficit areas. It was 


feared that the rationing system in Madras, Travan- 
coro, Cochin and W. Bengal etc. would break down." 
The total scales of ration then ranged between 8,10, 
1 l.G and 12 oz. in various provinces and states. The 
Government adopted three measures to meet the 
crisis—increased procurement in the deficit areas 
specially; conservation of existing stocks and imports 
from abroad. The surplus areas also procured more 
to increase their surpluses and adequate rainfall 
toned up the internal output. Contracts for imports 
of G lakh tons of maize and barley were executed 
with Argentina at a cost of about Its. 22 crores and 
a Food Delegation succeeded in negotiating a wheat 
purchase agreement in Australia on probably Its. 27 
crores. Procurements in Madras and \\. Bengal 


improved considerably and imports arrivals from 
abroad were also steady. Thus, by November the 
situation improved definitely and it was announced 
that 282,000 tons of grains including wheat 78,400 
tons, flour 28,900 tons and maize 91,000 were expect¬ 
ed to arrive by r 10th December. Thus, the country 
succeeded in tiding over the crisis and in preventing 
a repetition of the Bengal famine on a wider scale. 


In the meantime, the increased tightening of the 
belt and ration cuts caused a growing discontent and 
opposition against the controls. The disappointing 
procurements due to the non-co-operation of the cu- 
tivators to the fullest extent and the resulting deficits 

increasing apace, and the mounting costs of the 
imports of food-stuffs, which made heavy inroads on 
our foreign exchange reserves, resulted in the 

appointment of another Food-grains Policy' Cornmi 

tee, with Sir P. Thakurdas as Chairman, to review 
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the whole position and make suitable recommenda¬ 
tions to meet the situation. “The prices of Austra¬ 
lian bagged wheat of 480 lbs. jumped by 10s. 3d. ; 
after 15th October, 1944 it was further increased by 
another 23s. 9d. in 1946; while the maximum price 
paid was as much as 46s. 1 ■ d. higher than the ju id- 
1944 prices. Canadian wheat was available at 1.6 dol¬ 
lars per bushel in 1944 but the price was increased 
by 1946 to a little less than 21 dollars. Siam sold 
rice to India in 1946 round about £16 per ton but in 
the beginning of October, 1947 an increase of as much 
as £7 per ton raised this price to £31 per ton in India 
and this would remain effective at least till the end 
of 1948. Burma rice prices have also increased 
during the same period fr an £19 to £31 per ton.” 
The Government being unable to sell these things 
at such higher prices to the consumers had therefore 
to spend several crores on subsidies. In its interim 
Report the Foodgrains Policy Committee suggested 
the decontrol of foodgrains and the progressive 
derationing of the towns and villages, in the deficit 
areas'. These recommendations were discussed at a 
Conference of Food Ministers of the Provinces, all of 
whom, except the C.P. Minister, and seven major 
States turned it down as premature and impracti¬ 
cable. They agreed to intensify procurements and 
to raise the prices of foodgrains to induce the culti¬ 
vators to part with surplus foodstuffs. In addition 
to the progressive but speedy abolition of rationing 
and food control, and an increase in the prices paid 
to the growers, the Committee also recommended an 
immediate cut in imports, or ceiling of imports and 

fixing of the import and export quotas for deficit 
and surplus provinces and states. 


1 hese recommendations of the majority of the 
Uommittee raised a, storm of controversy and protests 
and very strong views were expressed by different 
sections of the press and ti e public. Even Mahatma 
_.aiidln had raised his powerful voice against a 
ontmuation of controls and that was enough to seal 
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the fate of food control and rationing. Tlie A. I. C. C. 
also had called upon the Government to take early 
steps to decontrol. The Government decontrolled 
pulses m Ociober, 1947 and decided to decontrol 
sugar rom December, 1947. On the 10th of Decern- 

. J47 Central Government announced their 
t ecision to decontrol and deration foodgrains pro¬ 
gressively. They advised the Provinces and States 
to slowly reduce their commitments in rationing and 
control of distribution. This policy envisaged remo¬ 
val or price (Control and control over movements of 
oodgrains and sugar. The Provinces and States, in 
tlie lirst instance, were advised to deration the parti* 
ally rationed rural areas and small towns, beginning 
with the recently introduced commodities The Cent¬ 
ral Government would continue to import food in 
194cS and, ol the imports, nob less than 5 and, if possi¬ 
ble, upto 10 lakh tons, would be retained bj^ them 
as an emergenency reserve. The prices of procure¬ 
ment and sale ol lood grains were to be fixed 
by the Provincial and State Governments with a 
view to prevent an undue increase in the cost of 
living. The subsidies to level down the prices of im¬ 
ported lood grains in 1948 would be scared in the 
proportion of 2 : 1 between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments concerned, and would not be 
borne, as hitherto, by the centre alone. To ensure 
maximum internal procurement and production, and 
adequate exports from the surplus to the deficit areas 
the centre would pay to the Provinces a food bonus 
of 8 annas per maund of procurement and 8 as. per 
inaund foodgrains exported. As regards the 
continuance ot procurement, rationing and control 
over distribution, controls would be continued only 
in respect of wheat, rice, atta , flour, jowar , bajra , 
maize etc. then procured and distributed in 
rationed areas. Gram and barley control had been 
left to the discretion of the various Governments. 

As the existing controls vary in their nature and 
intensity from one area to another the implementa- 
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tion of the revised food control policy has been loft 
to the Provinces and States according to their needs 
In view of the sharp difference of opinions re : de¬ 
control and the risks involved, the Central Govern 
ment and the Provinces and States had maintained 
intact their existing food control machinery so that 
if this planned decontrol did not go according to 
expectations, controls would be reimposed. & 

In their Budget for 1948-49 the Central Govern¬ 
ment had provided for Rs. 19.91 crores including a 
provision for Rs. 10.3/4 crores on development and 
resettlement schemes, for payment of food subsidies 
and bonuses to the Provinces for internal procure¬ 
ment. In February they imported 3,05,500 tons of food 
and expected to import 3,69,500 tons in March, 1948 

Thus, the policy of progressive decontrol of food- 
grams has now /seen adopted because the system of 
rationing has failed, due to the difficulty of getting 
sufficient supplies from the cultivators or by imoorN 
on account of abnormal rises in their prices More 
over it has been undertaken because of the feelino- 
that the controls, especially in food and cloth, have 
led to corruption, bribery and mal administration on 

hhfr 4 ° ne fc a f d and \° boarding, profiteering and 
black-marketing on the other. If the root cause of 

this anti-social behaviour and moral lapses namely 

the system of control and rationing, is removed’ 

then these evils would disappear. The success of 

the wi^dn° 0d r POhC J haS been ba9ed more ou faith in 

less in merits or demerits of control. So Ton? as 
essential commodities like food and cloth are in 

means ! app le8 ’ ratl0mn g & nd controls are the only 

sTuSs to nS tB re an e( l uitable distribution of limited 
supplies to the common people. Only when the 

^ 0D ? 1C need for controls and rationing is dispen 

to t hI!f° rea8e,J P rod “ cti °“ to ensure their su5t 

fr y nf m ? V , aI °J the of transport Heeen- 

M 1 not lead to ™e »t prices and difficulties to 
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the mass of people. However, now that the decon¬ 
trol of foodgrains, sugar and cloth is an accomplished 
fact, the controversy is only of an academic interest. 
It is interesting to note that we started with partial 
control in foodgrains, when the Government fixed 
the prices but left distribution and consumption 
unregulated. On its failure, the system of 
licensed shops for retail distribution of certain 
goods, and cheap grains at Government shops was 
adopted. The long queues and disappointed pur¬ 
chasers, however, made the partial control and dis¬ 
tribution by licensed shops ineffective and, there* 
fore,, the resort was had to full-fledged control on 
supply, demand, distribution and rationing- We 
have likewise begun decontrol by partial derationing 
and partial controls gradually leading to complete 
decontrol. In the meantime the Provinces and States 
will get less assistance from the Centre than before. 


If we compare the success of the Food Policy 
during the World War II in England with our own 
food policy we are struck with the remarkable success 
of the former. As a result of the Grow More Food 
Campaign in England the area under cultivation 
increased by 6 m. acres in three years, that under 
wheat increased hy 35% over the average. of the 
previous 10 years; while that under potatoes increas¬ 
ed by 66%. Production of milk and its consumption 
were on a scale much higher than in normal times. 
Taken as a whole production increased by 70%. More¬ 
over imports were maintained at a higher level, libe¬ 
ral subsidies were given for conversion of grass lan 
into cultivable areas; and 50% of the expenditure or 
ditching and draining and a subsidy of 50% on e 
cost of agricultural lime were also given. Moreover, 
tractors, fertilizers and machinery were also supp i 
ed. Therefore, food production increased ironi / 
of the pre-war total of food requirements to 
3 years. In our country, on the other hand, while the 
acreage under cultivation increased by 8 m. and 1 
m. acres respectively in 1942 and 1943, the total pro- 
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duction of foodgrains had been declining, and the 
decline had been intensified by failure of monsoons 
and other causes connected with the war effort. Our 
Food Ministry, however, has succeeded in an equita¬ 
ble distribution of the limited food supplies between 
the surplus and the deficit areas and has success- 
luliy prevented thousands of people from starvation. 


A perusal of the condition of food supply during 
the last 9 years brings out clearly that there 'has been 
an over-all as well as a regional scarcity of food in 
the country. Instead of producing a surplus and ex¬ 
porting food grains we have been reduced to such 
straits, thanks to the policy of drift, indifference and 
apathy shown by our past masters towards our agri- 
cultural and industrial development, that we have 
now to face a chronic deficiency in our food supply 
Added to our appalling poverty and malnutrition 
tins chronic shortage of food is fraught with gravest 
dangers to the future of our country. The only 
remedy for this lies in a planned and well-thought 
out long-term agricultural policy to increase all round 
production, more production and still more produc¬ 
tion. The food supply should not only be increased by 
a planned production drive but it should also be im¬ 
proved as regards its quality and nutrition to improve 
our health and efficiency. To be successful this plan¬ 
ned agricultural production must be corelated to a 

planning of industries, currency and credit and 
our tariff pohcy We have emphasized this fact thr¬ 
oughout this volume that agricultural improvements 
alone m isolation of industrial and other improve¬ 
ments can at the most serve as palliatives but cannot 
cure our agricultural industry and agriculturists of 
the acute maladies from which they are suffering at 

manent Planning Commission with regional planning 
to co-ordinate 'th^ T arioua , Provinces and State! 

lopment ana reconstruction on an all-India basis and 
for an all-round production drive of goods in sh ort 
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supply. This planning should also envisage a plan¬ 
ned control on population increase through educa¬ 
tion, propaganda and social reform. 

Happily we have now secured our independence 
and have got National Governments at the Centre and 
in the Provinces, manned hy peope imbued with the 
highest spirit of patriotism and social service. They 
are alive to the burning problems of poverty, hunger, 
ignorance and disease and their attendant evils. Un¬ 
fortunately the birth-pangs of our freedom were 
accompanied with the partition of the country and 
unparalleled holocaust of the Punjab and the N.W.F. 
which resulted in the uprooting of vast mass of hu¬ 
manity from their ancestral homes and property, dep¬ 
rived them of their near and dear ones and of their 
valuables and belongings and started an unpreceden¬ 
ted trek to, and from, the Indian Dominion. The 
millions of refugees, their rehabilitation and resettle¬ 
ment has claimed and absorbed the resources of the 

Central and the Provincial Governments and all their 

plans of postwar economic development have been 
relegated to the back-ground. But, gradually our 
Governments have mastered the situation and are push¬ 
ing through their development schemes lor rural up¬ 
lift and reconstruction and for increasing production 
in agriculture and industry. Legislation for the abo 1 - 
tion of zamindari and improvement of land tenure is on 
the anvil and schemes for the improvement of irriga¬ 
tion facilities, for manures and fertilizers throug 
compost drive and tank deepening campaigns, an 

planting of trees for fruits etc. as also ambi i° ^ 
power development projects have been.alreaay & ® 
in hand. Reclamation of usar land by uprooting 
by means of tractors has also been started toge 
with the reclamation of the Ganga Kfiadir and # 
regions. TubewelJs are being subsidised by the oe 
tral Government on a 50:50 basis with the Piovinci 
Government and the Sindri Fertilizer plant has bee 
strengthened by further additions and extensions. X 
Central Government have given a priority to too 
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production drive as is evident from the recent broad¬ 
cast of the Hon. Minister for Industry and Supply : 
“The struggle for freedom has ceased to be, but 
the freedom that has come must be maintained and 
enriched. There looms ahead the much greater stru¬ 
ggle on the home front against our old enemies— 
hunger, poverty, ignorance and disease and their 
attendant host of social evils. First in importance 
is food. Our immediate problem is the development 
of a large scale organisation which would stimulate 
each village community to constructive, patriotic 
effort for averting the food crisis.” 


It has been suggested that large tracts of land 
lying idle on either side of railway lines should be 
cultivated for production of vegetables, fruits and 
even cereals with the co-operation of the Railway 
Board and Transport Ministry in the grow-more-food 

V?’°P era ^ ve and collective farming after 
the abolition of zamindaries and mechanisation of 
agriculture are necessary adjuncts to a planned drive 
lor increased agricultural production. Therefore the 
abolition of Zamindaries and their replacement by 
ryotwan systems of land tenures and consolidation of 
holdings should be expedited to enable mechanisation 
to be carried on successfully and co-operative and col¬ 
lective farming introduced with other agricultural 
improvements. But it will take time to achieve this 

m ag f riCU J t , Ura l P? U °y* the meantime con¬ 

solidation of subdivided and fragmented holdings 

improvements of irrigation, manure, cattle, imple- 

ments and tools credit and marketing facilities 

mnir d be carried on th rough the establishment of 
mult purpose co-operative societies for co-operative 

mmg. Schemes of land colonisation inwsorand 

nuaW? ^ refuge 1 es and demobilised soldiers should 
be pushed vigorously and irrigation and other faci¬ 
lities should be provided to them. We are confident 
that even with private property and land ownership 

can be increased considerably, ^ 
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Due mainly to the strenuous and indefatigable 
efforts of our Hon. Prime Minister and his correct 
appraisal of our food problem, it has been placed on 
a war plane and 1951 has been fixed as the target 
year by which India must achieve self-sufficiency in 
food-supply. Sincere efforts have been made to push 
through the more production drive. The difficulty 
of foreign exchanges and the consumption of a sub¬ 
stantial portion of our sterling balances in financing 
of food imports and subsidies and the recent devalua¬ 
tion of sterling and rupee have further accentuated 
the problem, and it has become a matter of supreme 
and imperative necessity for us to stop food imports 
and attain self-sufficiency in food-supplies. The 
strain of food imports and subsidies on our national 
finances is evident from the following:— 


Year 

1948 

1949 

1950 


Food Imports in India 

Quantity 


Value in crorcs 
of Rupees 


2.8 in. tons 
3.7 „ „ 

1.3 ,, » 


130 

140 

60 


(decision of Food Ministers Conference ) 


Year 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 
194950 


Food Subsidy 

Crores of Rupees 

17.20 

26.50 

25 


These imports have been due to several causes 
viz ; Separation of Burma, Partition depriving India of 
the surplus food grains areas like Sind and W. Punjab, 
(26% of the area under rice; 25% under wheat, 73% 
under jute; 14% under long-staple cotton and 31.82% 
of the total irrigated area of undivided India have 
gone over to Pakistan); growing population and unin 
creasing food production, causing a deficit of 4.4 m. 
tons; increased purchasing power of peasants and workers 
enabling them to eat more than before. The maximum 
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import target for 1950 was later on raised to 2 m. 
tons due to the failure of crops in South India and the 
influx of refugees into West Bengal & Assam. 

nnv IT he , food subsidies have been a serious drain on 
our hard currency resources specially and were res¬ 
ponsible for 2/8 of hard-currency deficit in 1948 

As to production, the total output of food pro¬ 
duction in 1947-48 was 47.4 m. tons and procurement 
was 2.6 m. tons; in 1949 the total output was 41 m 
tons and in 1950 it was estimated by the Food Minis- 

^aree^win fi Ce 42 ' 8 “- tons - In 1949 procurement 
.arget was 4.6 m. tons but actual procurement was 

taence S feed it* m ° ^ F °° d Con- 

Central Government should maintain a food reserve 
of 2 m tons composed of 1.3 m. tons imported and 
. m toils procured from surplus provinces The 

Central Government also decided to curtail their 
n 1950 Thev^h^T 8i7 t0nS in 1949 to 2 tons 

in 1950. 1 hey therefore curtailed the central nllnf- 

4 ^° ^ by to Bombay from 10 lakhs to 5 

further 11 *r\ an i ^ adras from 5 to 3 lakhs only They 

Md 1^°™*°“ ° f im P r0Ved Irrigating Seed'S 

Wheat in Malwa and an - d Ra i ast han. 

Travancore-Cochin Rnir-fn a^T^’ " co m M y s °re, 

be grown. In M’iwfn Jwar m Bombay will 
made with the people on tu* 1 . C03 ? tracts bave been 

The QovemmeTtl l ‘ n d T.‘° 1000 aores ° f ^d! 
seeds, fertilisers, tractor?, on pay° m f LT to tte co^S 

-^We?k; "a.*- — ^ 
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according to Mr. K # M. Munshi. the Agriculture and 
Food Minister. But the Reserve Bank regards it as 
a ‘dismal failure’ due to the drive being often directed 
with more attention to publicity and glamour than 
to solid results. To fill the gaping food deficit the 
drive should be carried on with real vigour. 

The shortage in food this year has been due to 
the natural calamities like droughts, floods and locusts 
and not to the alleged diversion of large acreage from 
food to cash crops with a view to attain self-sufficiency 
in jute and cotton. Food acreage is now at leapt 10% 
higher than before. The food crisis at present is also 
due to the decrease in productivity as pointed out 
by the Reserve Bank in its food production survey. 
Foodgrains have been received from the U. S. A., 
Canada, Uruguay, Argentina, Thailand, Burma, 
Egypt, Australia and China. India has contracted 
to get 50,000 tons of rice from China. A large part 
of the purchases has been made under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and a larger part outside it. 
The Canadian Government has to make a contribution 
of 25 m. dollars this year to the Colombo Plan for the 
development of S. E. Asia. She has proposed that 
she would sell 25* m. dollars worth of wheat to India, 
to relieve scarcity and the money paid by India would 
be devoted to capital development to serve the original 
objective of the contribution. The Colombo report 
expressed the view that in case of India especially 
imports of food as well as imports of capital goods 
might serve to achieve the objectives of the Common¬ 
wealth Plan. This applies to the operation of the plan 
in the first year when India has to import food worth 
Rs. 160 crores and has very little money left for other 
developmental schemes. Besides, the target figure o 
imports of 3 7 m. tons, the U. S. A. Government has 
sanctioned bills in the two Houses to lend 190 m. 
dollars in two instalments to enable India to purchase 
2 m. tons of food from there and export certain essen 
ial materials required by U.S. A. 

Out of the 2 m* tons of wheat fjojn the U. S. A, 
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l l m. tons is expected to arrive before the end of 

1951 and the rest before July, 1952. All the arrivals 

during 1951 would be allotted to the various states 

lor immediate consumption and for rehabilitation 

of their stocks. The American loan of 190 m dollars 

was to be repaid in 35 years with a 2£% interest on 

if and the freight on the imports of 2 m. tons will be 
about 48 m. dollars. 


h or the last 3 years we have been importing 1 m. 
tons of wheat under the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment and, as we are free to buy in the free markets 
oi the world over and above this quota to meet our 
needs, the Government of India have not made anv 
request for increasing the quota at the Conference 

!•! June ’ 1951 ‘ Moreover, Britain lias diverted 
43,263 tons of wheat to India from Australia for a 

cash price instead of giving it as a loan returnable 
in view of our difficulties. 


rj _ Tl * e fca rgct of imports of food grains for 1951 was 
3 7 m. tons,. and the total deficit expected was 6 m. 
tons h oreign exchange difficulty imposed limitation 
on imports. The total demands from the various 

S 1901 amounted to 1,017,000 tons of rice, 

4,b4b,000 tons of wheat and 1,420,000 tons of other 
grains. On January 1, 1950, the food-reserves with 

7 on nna7 e ' V6re ° nly 1-6 tons and onl y less thau 
7,00,000 tons were left in February. The food sub¬ 
sidy which was given formerly to all states has been 
revised because indigenous prices were higher than 
foreign prices. Between January and July, 1951, the 

total quantities of food grains imported inclusive of 
free gifts were:— 


Wheat—15,82,900 long tons. 

Wheat Flour—9,121 long tons. 

Kice«—4,54.608 long tons. 

Milo 5,77,744 long tons. 

During 1950-51 the food imports 
cror es. 


cost Rs. 104 


On account of dr 
the situation became 
62 


oughts, floods and locusts etc 
serious and in certain states 
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ominous. It deepened into a crisis in Bihar where 
food grains had to be rushed before the commence¬ 
ment of rains in northern Bihar to prevent starva¬ 
tion and famine. With the help of the imports, gifts 
and the loan from the U. S. A. the threatened famine 
has been averted and the various states have turned 
the corner. The 25% cut in basic ration imposed last 
year has been restored to 12 ounces in Assam, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, 
PEPSU, Orissa, Sowrashtra, Ajmer, Coorg, Delhi, 
Kutch and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. Only W. 
Bengal, Rajasthan and Travancore-Cochin have not 
restored it. In W. Bengal there has been diih- 
culty due to the influx of refugees from Eastern 
Pakistan, bad communication, diversion of rice lands 
to jute cultivation and the anxiety to improve the 
existing stocks. Travancore-Cochin has been sanc¬ 
tioned a ceiling import quota of 4 lakhs tons, while 
she needs 5*26 lakhs tons, to feed her people. Prices 
were uniform. The discontinuance of the Central 
subsidy has been causing a loss to the state govern¬ 
ments affected. 


As regards, Bihar, 117,851 tons in June and 74,205 
tons in J uly were despatched and to provide the requi¬ 
site purchasing power extensive relief works have 
been organisned to the extent of about 11 crores o 
rupees: Rs. 3 crores by way of loans to cultivators; 
Rs 6 crores on work involving manual labour, 
Rs. 2'28 lakhs on lightmanual labour works, and 
Rs. 4 1 lakhs every week on gratuitous relief 

The drought has also affected the eastern dis¬ 
tricts of U. P. and in some of them scarcity condi¬ 
tions have prevailed. The Centre has assisted the 
state Government by supplying 1,59,000 tons of u 
and milo between January and August 1951. it 
assistance will be continued in future also to mee 


the sca^ freight made available by the U S. A. and 
U. K., wheat and milo are being imported at an ac- 
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celerated rate and the food situation in the Northern 
wheat eating states has eased considerably. But the 
rice position is difficult and the Government have 
very little stock of rice with them to fulfil their 
commitments to the states, if imports do not arrive 
in time. Therefore the rice content of the ration 
in Madras, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Hydera¬ 
bad can not be increased to 8 ounces. It may per¬ 
haps be further reduced. Of 4 m tons of food im¬ 
ports during the year, rice forms only 20% and it is 
h*ss than 50% of the country's rice deficit. The non¬ 
availability of rice abroad and the high prices for it 
are responsible for it, as also our late demand for it 
last season in Burma and Thailand. This year 
both of them have agreed to supply only 343,000 tons 
each. The ex-supply from Burma would not have 
been 120,000 tons but for the Government mission to 
Rangoon which has resulted in an agreement to en¬ 
able us to purchase 230,000 tons every year for the 
next 5 years from Burma Government, with the free¬ 
dom to buy 120,000 tons in the open market every 
year. This is inadequate. 

This situation underlines the need for an early 
attainment of food self-sufficiency. The Government 
have been bungling on the Grow-More-Food-fronts. 
The Planning Commission has expressed doubts 
about the possibility of attaining self-sufficiency 
in the near future and has recommended an import 
of 3 m. tons a year in the coming years. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, while considering the recommen¬ 
dations of the Planning Commission stick to the tar¬ 
get date—March, 1952—pathetically. The natural 
calamities have weakened the emphasis on it. There 
has been a criticism also that the Government have 
failed to contract in time for purchases of food abroad 
on a/c of their talk of attaining self-sufficiency inspite 
of unforseen difficulties. F 


CHAPTER XXI 

ABOLITION OF THE ZAMINDARI SYSTEM 

The Congress recently passed a resolution that 

the system oi zamindari should be scrapped and in 

its election manifesto it held out a promise to the 

electorate that on coming to power the Congress 

Party would introduce legislation for its abolition. 

Since then there has been a country-wide agitation for 

the abolition of the zamindari system without which 

%/ 

efficiency of agriculture and the standard of living 
of the peasants would not be accelerated and improv¬ 
ed. The Prakasam Report in Madras, the Floud 
•Report in Bengal and the Reports of the Select Com¬ 
mittees in U. P. and Bihar have brought out one fact 
that the zamindari s} T stem is outmoded and it has 
outlived its utility and usefulness. Administratively, 
economically, socially and financially it is attended 
now with serious evils. It has kept the common 
man divorced from the Government in the past and the 
landlord has been given a free hand in the matters 
of tenants and workers. The efficiency of the admi¬ 
nistration has therefore suffered The staff of the 
landlords in the rural areas are not only inefficient 
but are also outside the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment. The fixed and permanent assessment and the 
growing zamindari profits caused sub-infuedation 
and gave birth to a large number of tenure-holders— 
the Bhadralok class or middle class progressive culti¬ 
vators of Bengal. But it was also followed by a num¬ 
ber of serious evils. The laud became nobody's con¬ 
cern; the landlord has no inducement to effect any 
improvement because he cannot get the cost ol 
improvement from the tenant nor can he increase 
the rent. As the Floud Commission said the responsi¬ 
bility for agricultural welfare cannot be fixed at any 
particular link in the chain between the landlord 
and the actual tiller of the soil. The landlord can 
not collect his rents easily, “there are no remissions, 
arrears accumulate, and the chain lengthens with 
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increasing loss of occupancy rights. No wonder, there 
is no inducement to agricultural improvements.” 

Originally the P. S. provided to the landlord 1/10 
of the total assets from the land. Today, they enjoy 
30% in Bengal, 60% in the U. P. and 75% in the Pun¬ 
jab, while in Madras the Government’s share in the 
gross income from land is only 1/5 or less of land¬ 
lord’s share. Under the ryotwari system the Govern¬ 
ment gets more than 80%and can get theoretically 50%. 
The landlord’s income over and above this is free 
from income-tax, and while his rents have increased 
manifold, the Government’s revenue has remained at 
the same figure as originally fixed at the time of the 
l.S. This immunity of agricultural income from 
income-tax has encouraged investment in land to 
the detriment of investment in industrial enterprises. 
Ine permanent settlement was designed to ensure a 
proper and profitable use of the land by the capitalist 
farmers or intermediate tenure holders who could 
increase production by clearing jungles, draining land 
supplying credit, seed and other facilities. But the 
desired objective has been far from achievement An 
optimum utilisation of the land can be assured only 
when the tenants are freed from the oppression and 
suppression of the landlords, are rescued from agrestic 

serfdom & have security of tenures and fair rents and 
ireeaom of transfer. 

i"v~v ,q _ p ^ ^ ^^of adopting 

but in°rL m 0 > lt 1 10 f C 0f ^ mhldari as a class measure 

become an economic and social necessity to effect radi- 
cal agrarian reforms without which our problem of 

ved The 0 ^ 8 ^^ 6 * ow 4 cannot be successfully sol- 
i- ‘ • , le . development of agriculture on scientific 

il t0 i h A ai “ ed at - The ab °lition of Zamindari* 
suggested not so much with a view to a wider diffu- 

sion of land ownership as to secure improvements in 

themethods and technique of agriculture for^ncreas- 


• For a fuller discussion or defects of Zamindarj refer to ch apter VIU. 
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ing production to meet an overall and regional short¬ 
age of foodgrains. 

The number of landlords and the size of their 
estates differ from province to province though the 
incidence of Zamindari is the same nearly every 
where. Madras has few Zamindars with big estates, 
Bengal and U P. have quite a large number, while 
Bihar has about 120 lakhs of estates. Besides, there 
are many tenure holders having an interest in land. It 
is neither possible nor desirable to expropriate all of 
them. Such a step will not only deprive most of them 
of their employment but will also lead to social dis¬ 
content and promote a social revolution spelling dis¬ 
aster. It is absentee landlordism and big estates 
which are to be broken up, and deprived of their 
powers of evil. The community will certainly be 
better off if such an obnoxious and worn-out system 
goes lock, stock and barrel. 

The Pralcasam Report in Madras'- The Madras 
Estates Land Act Committee, briefly referred to as the 
Prakasam Committee, in 1938 asserted that the 
Zamindars were merely rent-collectors and the ryots 
were the real owners of the land, that the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement had fixed the peshkush to be paid by 
the landlord to the Government as also the rent to 
be paid by the ryot to the zamindar. For rentcolleo- 
tion the landlords received about 1/3 of their collec¬ 
tions but later on they converted the land tax into 
rents and enhanced them from time to time and 
levied several illegal dues and claimed rights of 
ownership of land. The majority therefore recom¬ 
mended the replacement of the Act of 1908, the de¬ 
claration of the rates of land revenue fixed in the 
year previous to P. S. as fair and equitable rates, the 
giving to the ryot by the landlord of permanent pattas 
with permanently fixed pre-settlement rates of land 
revenue for the whole of the land and the declaration 
of the fact that the ryot is to enjoy all the natural faci¬ 
lities like grazing of cattle, collection of green man¬ 
ure or wood etc. for agricultural purposes. The Madras 
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Assembly accepted the general principles underlying 
these conclusions and recommendations. A BiU 
embodying them was introduced but on account of 
vehement opposition from the vested interests it could 
not be placed on the Statute book. It is clear that 
the majority of the Committee had taken a verv 
narrow, conservative and legal view of the perma¬ 
nent settlement and its recommendations merely 
meant a reversion to the position prior to 1802. The 
cultivators on whom the ownership of land was to 
be conferred were only rent-receivers and not real 
cultivators. Some members writing dissenting mi¬ 
nutes advocated State purchase of zamindari and the 
introduction of ryotvvari settlement. Later on the 
Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Rvot 
wari) Act was passed in 1948 but was not assented 
to by the Governor General. The Act was amended 
in 1950 but had been challenged by the vested interests 
and was inoperative. It had fixed the maximum 
limit of compensation at 15 lakhs. 

Similarly, a number of Acts have been passed 
proposing radical changes in land tenures e.g. Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 1948 Bombay 
MalekiTenures Abolition Act 1949: Bombay Talun8nri 
Tenure Abolition Act 1949, Panch Mahals Mehwassi 

Act U 1950' b Rnm O lf Ac -p 1949, Bomba y Khoti Abolition 
i bolSAc??95a eana “ d Kultarni 

A nnf ih . ar St ? te A Ac ^ u X s ition of Zamindaries Bill 1941 — 
introduced in the Bihar Assembly anl red'orrld tn' 1 

presented in the Assemb]y P on 27th 
main^recommendations of the Select ’ Commit 

period of 6 mont ha InT & t Sit ^propr ie t ors* ^ W l thin a 
holders having an income up to Its. 5 000 should ’T 

20 and 16 times their net income to enabf e g tRern'to 
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adjust and rehabilitate themselves in the changed 
economic conditions of the province. 

That all proprietary interests in mines and minerals 
including the interests of holders of leases of such 
mines and minerals should be acquired subject to 
compensation. 

That homesteads should be settled to proprietors 
or tenure holders free of rent 

That the period of filing claims should be exten¬ 
ded from 3 to 6 months and the maximum rate of 
interest to creditors of proprietors and tenure holders 
should be reduced from 9% to 6%, and two conciliation 
boards for hearing appeals against the decisions of 
claims officers according to the valuation of claims 
should be set up. 

An interim compensation to such proprietors or 
tenure holders, as have not disobeyed the lawful or¬ 
ders of the authorities under this act, or have co-oper¬ 
ated in giving effect to the provisions of this act, has 
also been recommended. Thepayment of this compens¬ 
ation is prior to the final publication of the compens¬ 
ation assessment and its payment. 

Later on the Bill was passed and enacted into 
the Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950. Its validity was 
challenged by the Zamiudars in the Patna High 
Court which declared that it was ultra vires the Bihar 
Legislature or unconstitutional. # , 

In the Madhya Pradesh also legislation on simi¬ 
lar lines for the abolition of the Malguzari system 
had been undertaken and the Madhya Pradesh Abo¬ 
lition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, Alienat¬ 
ed Lands) Act 1950 had been passed This had also 


been challenged. 

U- P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act 1950- 

True to the Congress election manifesto the 
U. P. Legislative Assembly on the 8th of August, 1946, 
accepting the principle of zamindari abolition, passed 

the following resolution :— 

“This Assembly accepts the principle of the 
abolition of the Zamindari system in this state and 
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resolves that the rights of such intermediaries should 
be acquired on payment of equitable compensation 
and that the Government should appoint a com¬ 
mittee to prepare a scheme for this purpose.” 

In pursuance of this resolution the U. P. Zamin- 
dari Abolition Committee was set up to prepare a 
scheme of zamindari abolition on equitable compens¬ 
ation. The Committee reported in July, 1948 and 
published its report on Oct. 8, 1948. A Bill was intro¬ 
duced in the U. P. Legislative Assembly on July 7 
1949, embodying the principles and the main recom- 
medations of the Select Committee. After a pro¬ 
longed discussion and some amendments it was 
passed by the Assembly in the teeth of opposition 
from the landlords on January 1 ; , 1951 and received 
the assent of the President on January 24, 1951, so as 
to herald the dawn of a new era for the peasants on 
the Republic Day. It sounded the death knell of the 
leudal land system prevalent in the State characteri¬ 
sed by absenteeism, rack-renting and agrestic serfdom. 

The main features of the Z. A. Bill are: -7 Abolition 
of all intermediaries between the Cultivator and the State 
on payment of equitable compensation. The Bill aims at 
a complete abolition of landlord-tenon? relotionsUip 

It does not abolish the feudal system in all its forms — 

a revolutionary step—but it merely abolishes inter¬ 
mediaries and thus aims at a reform of the agrarian 
system or rather the revenue system. The mere rent- 
receiving landholders irrespective of the siz? of their 
estates or status are to be abolished and given an 

c2m a Al| C 7 mpen q Satl0n GqUal to 8 times thei * net in- 
?e“ nut are to 10 t a ? payiD i g Rs> 5 000 or Je9a as land 

raZ Wh! T* the net illC0me and in inversf 
compensatiormrn V e ^ u ®. I J£ ^ a b ^ e The total amount of 

men? treasuryin Govern- 

amount of the compensation to be'paV tad‘evoked®? 
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good deal of criticism. But even those among the pro¬ 
gressive and leftist elements in the country, who 
had been advocating the abolition of zamindari 
without any compensation, had conceded that the 
petty zamindars must be given compensation or 
rehabilitation allowance to readjust their economy in 
the new set-up. The Zamindari Abolition Committee 
observed that the main practical considerations were 
“the ensuring of a reasonable livelihood to the expro¬ 
priated intermediaries and the ability of the State to 
shoulder the burden involved.” According to the 
Committee “the compensation to be equitable must 
be a reasonable return to the intermediaries for the 
loss of their property and provide them a reasonable 
standard of living and an opportunity for their 

economic rehabilitation.we are of the opinion that 

the major part of the net additional gain of the State 
on the abolition of zamindari should be paid as com¬ 
pensation to the intermediaries” They recommen¬ 
ded a sum of Ks 1)16 crores as compensation. The critics 
had pointed out that this assertion and the huge amo¬ 
unt savoured of pro-zamindar sentiments of the Z.A.C. 

There is no doubt that the Committee has been 

» • 

very liberal keeping in view the history of zamm- 
lari ind the misdeeds of the zamindars in the past 
and in the national struggle for independence, and 
from the social point ol view nonpayment of compensa 
tion would not have been unjust. In addition to the 
compensation and rehabilitation grants they havebeen 
permitted to have their strand khudkasht and groves 
untouched. The zamindars along with their depen¬ 
dents number about 10 m. in this State and it would 
have been a social danger to have left them unprovi¬ 
ded with a fair and reasonable opportunity to get 
themselves readjusted in the future economic and social 
set-up of the country. Even Acharya Narendra Deva 
in his memorandum to the Z. A. C. estimated the. to¬ 
tal compensation at Rs .100 crores and put the upper 
limit payable at Rs. 5 lakhs without curtailment of rig¬ 
hts in Sir , Khudkasht and grove lands. But the Soci- 
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alists have criticised the bi<>- amount nf 
tion and mnrio u „ a ... U1 s amount ot the compensa- 
lon, and made it conditional on the redistribution of 

land through curtailment of Sir etc. and won d n it to! 
maximum limit of compensation at Rs. J. lakh But 

have been followed logicTya substan 

rropoeod compensation would have been say^ for 


Paying Land Reve- No. of 

nun in Rupees Zamindars 


sir and 
Yhud- 





Less than 250 

Between 250 & 900 
Between 300 & 350 

Between 850&500 

500 & 1,000 
1.000 & 5,000 ! 
„ 5,000 & 10.000 : 

Over lOooo 

7 


1 > 


y) 


18,58,325 

14.238 

6,332 

6,410 
i ,646 
4,213 
430 
456 


in acres 

51,14,251 

1,84.143 
1,25.179 

1,47,004 
3,05.053 
1.7 1,436 
30,209 
64,941 


Average 
Area per 
Aami ndar 

2 7 
13 
20 

23 

26 

41 

83 

142 


and fo'Sza^' 0 ^ 3 . "' h ° *>• 

sidiary occupation Thereto a sub ' 
to be exact 19,97 628 nettv* m u s about 20 lakhs or 

better than peasants’ Ld pay Tland” Wh ° are not 

»■» from zamSe clnnA /uT 6 300 »- 

; ,r , a '; average family of 5 p ers0DS su3siste . noe income 
kasht land with the vast mainrif ' Str an( ^ khud- 

come to more than 8 acres oTanLt" them not 

an uneconomic holding Th ver age and hence is 
therefore must be provided^lhh r^fT ? rf l + Zamindars 

Irom economic, political and editable pol^f 
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so that they would remain satisfied and would not 
agitate against zamindari abolition. 

The main difficulty in the way of implementing 
the recommendations of the Floud Commission for 
state purchase of Zamindari in Bengal was financial. 
Since 1947, the Bihar and Madras Governments simi¬ 
larly had been faced with this difficulty. The Central 

Government had pointed out to these Governments 

that under Sec. 299 of the Constitution Act of 1935 no 
private property could be acquired except on adequate 
and equitable compensation and that the word compen- 
sation used therein implied compensation in cash. Ihe 

inflationary trend in the country at that time wou 
have been further aggravated with grave con¬ 
sequences to the country’s economy and therefore tne 
enthusiasm of the Provincial Governments, for 
agrarian reforms and the abolition of Zamindari was 

damped by the inability of the Central Government 
to lend substantially to the Provincial Governments 
for payment of compensation. The Provmcia 
Governments had banked upon the possibility ot 
getting substantial financial help from the Centre to 
pay compensation. Then under article 24 of the 
Draft Constitution no person was to be deprive 
his property save by authority of law and no ipropi e - 

ty movable, immovable, including anj 1 taken 
commercial or industrial undertaking, shall be taken 

possession of, or acquired for public P^P° se ® t Vf 

compensation, or specifies the principles ? n ^ hl f j 
the manner in which, the compensation is t ^ 

mined. The provisions of any existing law . 

be affected. In case of intermediaries rig un ’ 

the rate or principle of compensation . 

der any law shall be deemed just and adequate. 

Hence, compensation to the zamindars w 

N. B ‘Intermediaries’ include all inferior 
nriAt^m. including thekadars and charitable or 
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gious institutions ‘Cultivator* includes fixed rate 

tenants, tenants holding special rights in Oudh ex 
proprietary tenants, hereditary tenants, occupancy 
tenants, non occupancy tenants, the grove-holder the 
rent free grantee, and the grantee at a favourable 

rate of rent. The right of a mortgagee-in-possession 

m the land forming the subject matter of mortem? 

will also terminate as part of the abolition of znmin- 
dari. 

(2) Land will cease to be a source nf 
unearned income with the abolition of mere rent 
receivers and intermediaries. The cultivator will be 
directly connected to the State and will own the land 
he cultivates and all its appurtenances like wells trees 

3u veat fn thf sSS" ** Th * le8 "' “ tle * th ° ^ 

( 3 ) All those who are in the lawful cultivatorv 
possession, irrespective of their present ,ht,, / 

nature of tenure, will become 

tenant or sub-tenant will acquire Bhumidhari rie-hta 
only on payment of 10 or 15 times respectivelv of 

V? aT ™}} kf’Ve stable, permanent, and heritable 
tight and the right to transfer, and put his land' to 

land tax or rent by half, wfth a view^o prevent the 
future if a cultivator sells or transfers hfe fend th “ 

a N d o sr 

r zzzttsx & legal “ :™| 

.• i' 1 H? ' 

prisoners and soldiers can lease their lands to an I™ ’• 

(non-owner) who can never acquire r feh tsofoi* 
ship or proprietorship in such lands Certain ° ? r ' 

m the interests of the cultivators Si of fhe ?S 
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community. Transfers will be so regulated as to 
provide land lor the landless labourers and holders 
of uneconomic holdings i. e. less than 10 bighas. 

( 4 ) All common lands and wells, tanks, pastures 
and meadows, forests, waste-lands and market places 
.shall be owned and managed collectively by the Gaon 
Panchayat, which lias been conferred wide judicial and 
administrative powers under the Panchayat Raj Act. 
In addition to the joint ownership and management 
of all uncultivated lands of the village, the Panchayat 
will have the authority to adjust revenue on indivi¬ 
dual holdings. It has also been emoowered to take 
back within 3 years of the passing of the Act all 
such common uncultivated lands which the landlords 
have included in their Sir or Khudkasht or rented to 
others after the 8th of Aug., 1949 , when the resolution 
for zamindari abolition was passed by the Assembly. 
With a view to maximum utilisation of land for the 
benefit of the nation, the Panchayat has further been 
authorised to bring all culturable waste lands under 
the plough and to effect Chakbandi of scattered fields 
or strips The upper and lower limit of cultivation 
has also been fixed and no Sirdar has a right to keep 
his land uncultivated for more than 2 years. Thus, 
for the common good of the rural society the village 
Panchayat hos been given all powers and rights, which 
are just, equitable and for the common good of the 
village folk. 

( 5 ) Z. A. F. :—A remarkable feature of the U. P. 

Z. A. Bill is the Z. A. F. to be collected from the 
cultivators and paid into the State treasuries like 
other tax collections. It is the cultivators who will 
have to bear ultimately the burden of the pa} r ment of 
compensation to the zamindars. To save the ship of 
Zamindari. Abolition against its being foundered 
across the rock of financial difficulty, the Z, A F. 
has been provided and is to be collected from the 
tenant cultivator who will become Bhumidhar on 
payment of 10 times his annual rentals to the zarnin- 
dar, while the subtenant can acquire the Bhumidbari 
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rights after 5 years on the payment of 15 times his 
present rentals to the zamindar. He can pay it in 
a lump sum or in instalments but nobodj 7 will be 
forced to pay it in lump sum cash. But those cul¬ 
tivators who will pay the compensation in cash at 
the present time will have their rental halved for all 
times, and will become full-fledged proprietors or 
Bhumidhars to use and transfer their lands as they 
like. Thus, the actual tiller of the land will become 
its proprietor, owner and possessor otherwise called 
Bhumidhar. Those, who will pay in instalments, or 
in the form of existing rents, will be required to pay 
for ever the existing rental, and will lose the 
opportunity for ever of becoming lull fledged 
proprietors of the lands under their cultivatory 
possession. They will be called ‘Sirdars' because they 
will have only the right of cultivation as before and 
nothing else. Of course, they will also have direct 
connection with the State and there will be no ex¬ 
ploiter or intermediary between them. Ho revenue 
settlement shall take place or increase in state 
demand come into effect for the next 40 yeais. 


The Z. A. C. had recommended payment of 
compensation to the landlords paj’ing a revenue up 
to Rs. 2,000 through freely negotiable bonds at 2'-/ 
interest redeemable in 40 years. Others, paying'a 
revenue over and above this sum, were to be p'aid 

half through non-negotiable bonds and half through 
negotiable bonds. This suggestion, if accepted, would 
have added to the existing inflation with disastrous 
consequences on the national economy. The Z A. F 

haa the advantage of mopping up of so 
much of purchasing power from several million culti- 

hprnf'V— g atheri ng it in 3°, 000 pockets—the num- 
bcroi zamindars paying more than Rs. 250 as land 

economic J? 18 ** 111 cur b inflationary trend, ease the 
that extent act as a corrective of the unfavourable 
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balance of trade and save foreign exchange. The 
tenant by becoming Bhumidhar will have the price 
of his land as a security for a loan increased mani¬ 
fold besides getting his rental halved. Issue of land 
bonds would have led to the mortgaging of the fu¬ 
ture of the State for 40 years and would have crippled 
the nation building activities and, if depression 
or recession set in, there would have been an irresis¬ 
tible demand for reduction of rents and devaluation 
of the Zamindar’s bonds. The Z. A. F. avoids all these 
dreadful effects of a threatened inflationary trend. 
Moreover, the spreading of his compensation receipts 
over 40 years or so was unfair to the Zamindar who 
would have to wait for such a long period. He can 

invest the cash compensation in the development of 
industries or scientific agriculture and cannot now 
afford to indulge in wasteful expenditure. 

( 6 ) The most important question in the post- 
Zamindari abolition set-up is the alternative land 
system. The Bhumidhar or the peasant-proprietor of 
course will not be a capitalist nor an exploiter. There 
shall be no tenants left, even the subtenant getting a 
chance of promotion, to Bhumidhari after five years, 
and as letting is absolutely prohibited except in case of 
disabled persons for the period of their disability, no 
tenant will come into being in future and hencecno 
land-lord tenant relationship. The Bhumidhar can 
transfer his land no doubt but only he, who will culti¬ 
vate it himself, can purchase or possess it from him. 
Bv putting an upper limit (30 acres) to the farm in 
future, even exploitation of fellowman as a farm lab¬ 
ourer has been almost wholly eliminated. To avoid tne 
emergence of uneconomic holding in future, the lower 
limit of cultivation has been fixed at 10 bighas. An un¬ 
economic holder, in the absence of a co-operative farm, 
will have the first claim on reclaimed land and an 
transfers can be transacted only through the Fancni- 
yat, which will see that no one gets more than tne 
upper limit fixed at 30 acres, and in allotting aban¬ 
doned holdings also the Panchayat will give priority 
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it has placed restrictions on the price of land, the 
agency of transfer, accumulation of large holdings the 
right to sub-let and the right of succession to prevent 
fragmentation and subdivision. But the social value 
of the new scheme of land tenure and its economic im¬ 
portance will depend upon the measuie\>f success in 
organisation of cc-operative farming. The Committee 
is opposed to mechanised farming due to lack of 

capital goods and the difficulty of getting them and 
dependence on other countries for oil and petrol. 
These reasons are unconvincing and unsound. 
Without mechanisation co-operative farming will 
not solve the problem of under production of agri- 
cultuial produce. The cultivator has to depend on 
self-help, state-help and co-operative help in peasant 
proprietorship, and co-operative farming alone can 
protect the interests of sn ail cultivators. For success¬ 
ful co-operative larmmg the land should be redistri- 

buted and genuine incentive to co-operate e. g. 

complete liquidation of all agricultural debts of the 

members of a co operative farm, state help in the 
provision of imance etc. are necessary. But the 

lint/ ha , s . H ltsti y o1 redistribution of land on 
the ground that the surplus land thus released will 
not be enough to make ail holdings economic. 

Finally, it has been alleged that the Bill makes 

no provision lor landless labourers But it should 
be borne in mind that settlement of land in l eu and 

lor duration of service, and a working parinershin 

the oo^itinn ^ i *? , ucr tne l=5iil and therefore 

mhfr 1 ljndless dourer will not be worsened 

vUlaueion " ewsot ; u P ot ' agrarian economy. The 

inter s:; cha A e ° fth “ 

to the landlJssTmWn’fh °* the reclaimed la nd first 

Wse f e r beeu "heir 

m ork to them decentralised small and cottaee 
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to uneconomic holder and landless labourer. Thus, 
the principle of nationalising land has been formally 
accepted and then of conferring the right of proprie- | 
torship to the cultivator with restricted right of trans¬ 
fer. In the new agrarian set-up therefore, parasitism 
and monopoly control shall not exist and exploitation 
and expropriation of the tiller of the land will be elimi¬ 
nated and through peasant proprietorship there shall 
be maximum scope for optimum agricultural produce/ < 
tion to achieve the goal of food self-sufficiency. But j 
will management by village communities not lead tc i 
nepotism and corruption and oppression and suppres- ■ i 
sion of the peasants in a new form when the composi¬ 
tion of the Gaon Panchayat is had m view ? That 


remains to be seen. 


V, ill 1 A A U vv/ ^ ^ ^ -- - 

To achieve the objective of economic holdingsin 
future, holdings of 10 standard bighas or less have 
been declared impartible and those of bigger size 
shall not be partitioned in such a way as to render a 
share less than this minimum Attempts evasion / 
of the upper limit of 30 acres m a joint family hcMJ 
ing shall lead to confiscation outright. The fatun— 
agrarian economy of the State will be thus base 
Ryotwari system of laud tenure. 

(7) Provision has also beeu made for the establis ^ 

ment of co-operative farming even under compulsion 

in given conditions, and all possible state aid and 

encouragement for the same has been g ^ 

Special inducements like low rents, provision of credit, 

sale of improved seeds and state aid 111 y gcribed j 

have been suggested, lhe A. y* <* 

only a minimum of 10 adult cultivators or ag j 0 . 

labourers holding a minimum area of ° cor 

forming a voluntary co-operative farm and has ^ ^ 

mended a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs to be se * a P • 
development of co-operative farming. The mam, e 
of the Committee has been to deprive peasant »jrm • J 
of its evils seen in absentee landlordism & Qi r Hr 
mentation of holdings. While it has conferre Jj ^ 
nent, heritable and transferable rights on tnei % J*i 
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industries run with electricity will be organised 

on co-operative lines. A net work of such industrial 

co-operatives will provide more work than mechanisa¬ 
tion. The compensation to the petty zamindars 
should also be paid in the forms of shares of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial co-operatives in the rural areas 
Decentralised industrialisation will solve the problem 
of unemployment and will also strike the much 

needed balance between agricultural and industrial 
employments. 


The U. P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act 1950 was also challenged by 4,000 applicants from 
the Zamindars in the Allahabad High Court as to its 
validity under the Costitution. It was argued that the 
U. P. Legislature was not competent to pass the Act 
that no public purpose was involved in Zamindari abo¬ 
lition and that it contravened various fundamental 
rights. The High Court in its judgment delivered on 
10th May, 1951 declared the Act as intra vires or valid 
and constitutional and for a public purpose. While 
stressing the purpose behind the Z. A. Act the iud<«- 
. mint observed, ‘The poverty of the bulk of the 
< agricultural population in the State is not disputed 
nor is it in dispute that the principal causes of that 
poverty include the increasing pressure of population 
. on the land the existence of holdings of uneconomic 
size the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings 
rural indebtedness and the lack of cottage industries 
... ... There is a considerable body of expert opinion 
• which considers that no satisfactory reform in the 
land system is possible which doc's not involve the 
extinction, as a class, of those persons who come bet 

i ween the cultivator ofthe land and the Government 

r had for °- pr ?P ert ^ effected by the Act 

R>f the directive principles of State policy.” 

T hooo Tiie t Bihar Act bad been held unconstitutional 

because it provided for acquisition of different pieces 
ft 1 compensation i. o. discriminatory payment 5 '‘A 
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hence contravened article 14 of the Constitution. In 
view of the Patna High Court clause 4 of article 31 
could not save the contravention of article 14, whereas 
the Allahabad High Court held that the clause is not 
governed by any of the fundamental r ights and that 
article 14 had not been contravened. In view of the 
Allahabad High Court even if clause 2 of article 31 
was contravened, then clause 4 saves legislation 
pending at the commencement of the Constitution 
and assented to by the President. 

In view of these conflicting judgments and the 
dilatory tactics of prolonged litigation impeding the 
speedy implementation of the agrarian reform meas¬ 
ures passed bj r the State legislatures during the last 
3 years, inspite of clauses 4 and 6 of article 31, the 
Prime Minister introduced a Bill on the 12th May, 
1951, in the Parliament to amend the Constitution 
suitabl}’ to save the zamindari abolition and land 
tenures Acts of Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras and Uttar Pradesh. Two new articles have 
been inserted after article 31 for saving of the laws 
providing for acquisition of estates and the other for 
validating the various acts re: land tenures and 
zamindari abolition in the States named above which 
have been specified in the Ninth Schedule. The Bill 
after the report of the Select Committee was passed 
on June 2, 1951. In the meantime the U. P. Zamindars 
had preferred an appeal in the Supreme Court which 
was still pending. 

•Madhya Bharat 

The Madhya Bharat Zamindari Abolition Act 
having received the assent of the President came into 
force on June 25,1951, It has started a new era in the 
agrarian history of the State. It has affected 1,21,993 
zamindars of the State and has resulted in the 
Government taking over of 8,600 Zamindaris covering 
18,636 sq. miles after the promulgation of the Act. 
The Patels appointed by the Collectors will on behalf 
of the State Government take possession of the lands, 
forests, etc. belonging to the zamindars on granting 
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V 




compensation to be paid in 15 instalments to the 
zamindars. For compensation, the zamindars haye 
been divided into six categories on the basis of annual 
revenue paid by them. 

I Those paying an annual revenue of Rs. 100/- 
Between Rs. 101/- and Rs. 500/- 

„ 501/- „ „ 2000/- 

„ 2001/- „ „ 3500/- 

„ „ 3500/- „ „ 5000/- 

Above Rs. 5000/- 

The zamindars in the I category will get 20 times 
of their net incomes; those in the II category 17 times; 
the third 15 times, the fourth 12 times, the fifth 
10 times and the sixth 8 times. Zamindars with 
annual income not exceeding Rs 3500/- will also be 
given a rehabilitation grant to enable them to settle 
down in other occupations. 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



